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CHRISTI EQUES QUOQUE. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





I, 


WHEN I that am a soldier born, can find 
No war so worthy I may pledge it straight 
Unto my dear and virgin sword for mate 
Who now lies cloistered in her sheath behind; 
When I ride idle thus, and on my mind 
The torment and the thirst of glory wait, 
But never cause with zeal inviolate 
Is strong enough my haughty youth to bind; 


Ah, readier men-at-arms ! beneath the trees 
Where, shepherd meek, I bear my altered part, 


And watch the charge far off, and think with awe, 


‘“*T have seen higher, holier things than these, 
And therefore must to these refuse my heart,” * 
That heavenly pride forbids my hand to draw. 


I. 


While all the flags sweep stormily in air 
And thousand hoofs are whirling fiery seed, 
The quiet forest hides my folly, freed 
From good in reach, nor leagued to aught more fair; 
This is my camp of tears and doubt and care, 
Where I that long to fight may soothe my greed, 
Full of sad freedom; so that if indeed 
The one I lack came-hither unaware, 


If sudden stood beside the saddle-bow 
The Outcast of my time and of my land 
With head drooped like the lily’s parching cup, 
I dare to dream that I my King should know ! 
And lean to kiss within his wasted hand 
My only use, my honors, folded up. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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ASPIRATION. 








BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE, 





PLAY on my soul, thou Spirit from the skies, 
And with me rise 

Far o’er the tops of upward-gazing trees; 

That I, before so mute, 

Transformed, become thy lute, 

May learn the secret of all harmonies. 

Be seated in a mild love light; 

Play tenderly, and from some tranquil hight 
Drop down clear notes of peace to men below. 
Possess me; fly with me; I care not where we go. 


Ab! do not sing of pain! ~ 

But from the chords entice 

At eve, a touching strain, 

And, by some rare device. 

Turn all my tears to music-pearls and set 
About the borders of thy living lute, 

To make, when thou dost sing, 
Continuous murmuring, 

Faint as the echo of a Nixy’s flute, 

And flowing with a cool refreshing sound 
Like hidden waters singing underground. 


Sometimes, I pray thee, Spirit, linger long 
Over a drowsy song, 

Such as new-mated thrushes lisp in sleep; 
Make it so soothing and so low 

That they who lie awake and know 

How tardily the moments come and go, 








All they who lie awake to weep, 
May feel it like a touch of tenderness, 


And only they may feel, and only they may bless. 


Into thy music put the budding spring 


With all her birds and every pleasant thing, 
With words like flowers thy singing pastures set 


To teach me to forget 
The fury and the fret; 


Before I had become thy instrument. 
Rose Brake, W. Va. 


The flexed chords that the world had keyed too low; 
The strident wail; the shrilling discontent; 
And all the dissonance that marred me so 








*Arthur Hugh Clough. 
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“PLEASED TO KNOW YOU, SIR.” 
BY B, TUCKER TANNER, D.D., 
Bishop OF THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


SHAKESPEARE puts into the mouth of Othello, his 
black hero, the words: 

: . + » “in faith "twas strange, 
+9 *Twas passing strange.” 
ion was the noticeable effect the telling his 
‘upon Brabantio’s daughter. In this brief 
reference to that that is stranger than 

“cannibals that each other eat, 
The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders,” 
and concerning which the man of a hundred years 
hence, even tho he be a Soutbron of the Davis or Toombs 
stamp, will say and with emphasis: 
. . “twas strange, 
"Twas passing strange.” 
What is this new marvel of the world? 
It is nothing more nor less than the sad fact, and 
equally nonsensical, of the white part of the nation ab- 
solutely refusing to be introduced—* presented,” we be- 
lieve is the word—to the black or colored part of it. 
Tell it not in Gath. 
But wherefore the necessity for such presentation? 
Well, both belong to the genus homo. The wisest and 
best-informed naturalists give no intimation that either 
beasts or birds of the same genus, ever refuse to be pre- 
sented to each other. It is true they may not all be of 
the same color or keeping, yet the fact of a common 
nature dominates everything else. Why not the same 
with man? 
Again, we are neighbors, the white and the black. 
The writer of this paper lives, and has for the last fifth 
of a century in a neighborhood purely “ white.” That 
neighbors should become acquainted and in a sense in- 
timate, everybody knows. The word itself, as used, 
implies as much? Says the master of our common 
tongue: 
“The deep-revolving, witty Buckingham, 
No more shall be the neighbor to my counsels,” 
(** Rich. III,” Act. rv.) 

Says the Master of all tongues and all worlds: ‘‘ Thou 
shall love thy neighbor as thyself. (Mark xii, 31.) 

The whites and the blacks, then, being both men and 
neighbors, should be introduced each to the other, The 
idea of such, living as strangers and aliens, is not only 
most absurd, but a crime against a great social law, 
plainly indicated by the Creator and uniformly prac- 
ticed by his creatures. 

But the whites and the blacks are not only men and 
neighbors, they are fellow-citizens of one and the same 
nation. As such they should know one another, their 
feelings, their sentiments, their moral and political 
worth—know one another in times of peace, especially 
know one another in times of peril and war. But how 
can they, if they have never been introduced, if every 
such approach has been rudely and often insultingly 


heathen, Mohammedan and Christian—is the one and 


parties, 


troduced. 


well-nigh universally reached by the fifty million whites, 
the writer, on the part of the eight million blacks, dis- 
sents, and claims that neither knows the other in any 
true and manly way; and, hence, they have need to 
be introduced to each other, and for all that the world 
sees in that. simple social rite. 

We know one another, of course; but we have never 
been introduced. So do we know the horseand the dog; 
and to be plain, as unnatural as it may seem, it is very 
much after this kind of knowing that the whites know 
the blacks, especially the whites of the South. It is 
purely so; when you hear the white men of that most 
unhappy section say to the white men of the North: 
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do. They know us as they know the faithful mules, or 
the equally faithful spaniel. Nor is the knowledge the 
North has of us, as far inadvance of that of the South, 
as Many are wont to believe. 
The fact is the white men of the nation have but little 
knowledge of the Negro, as a man; none atallas asocial 
being. The knowledge they have of him, of us, is only 
the knowledge that a master has of his slave, an em- 
ployer has of a menial, a proud superior of a supposed 
inferior. In the South, they only know us as the beings 
who raised their cotton and kept the old plantation in 
such condition as to make it the wonder of all visitantes, 
In the North they only know us as servants in general. 
The writer now and then stumbles upon some gray- 
haired septuagenarian, of whom all the knowledge they 
have, supplemented, it is true, by what some of them 
have at times heard during the last thirty years and 
more, is of the little barber that used to shave them. 
We repeat, in short, the whites of the nation know 
the blacks, only as servants. 

* This it is, and nothing more.” 
Were the introductions for which we plead, allowed, 
the gain would not be all one side, as is generally sup- 
posed. Less than a month ago, there was ushered into 
the parlor—yee, we have parlors—of one of our black 
citizens, a gentleman seeking subscription to a book; 
well, we might as well name it: ‘‘The Century Diction- 
ary.” No little talk ensued, as might be expected. 
When a mutual halt had been called, placing his eyes 
upon several fine oil paintings—fine, we say, for each 
had graced the walls of the Academy of Fine Arts—the 
stranger asked: 
** Whose painting is this?” 
‘* My son’s,” was the response. 
‘* Your son!” he exclaimed. 
‘* And this one?” 
‘*The same.” 
And so of all the half-dozen on the wall. 
Attracted to a little statuette of one of our most promi- 
nent divines, Bishop Daniel A. Payne, LL.D., he asked: 
«And who did this?” 
‘*My son, sir,” came the one responee. 
As bewildered and not knowing what he said, he ¢x- 
claimed: 

**Why, I did not know this!” 

The trouble was, these two gentlemen had never been 
introduced. 

We only say in conclusion: Ere the nation has its full 
complement of good will in peace, and perfect safety in 
war, the white must be permitted to say to the black, 
and vice versa: 

‘*Pleased to know you, Sir.” 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


-— 





VERONA DAYS. 


BY WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP. 








I WROTE somewhat more than a year ago about house- 


dismissed. Introduction or presentation the world over— | hunting in Europe. Very well, in pursuance of some 


of the principles therein laid down, I change from the 


only method of inaugurating acquaintance between | Villa Biancheri, at Nice, to the Palazzina Giusti, at 


Verona. My temporary nationality becomes Italian 


Lastly, as dwellers upon the same continent, to say | instead of French. I remove to this place after a year 
nothing of the same hemisphere and the planet, com- | spent at Paris and another at Nice. The present choice 
mon sense says, the white and the black should be in- | of residence came near being Rome, and nearer still 


being Venice; but, on the whole, Verona seemed to 


We already hear a mighty chorus of voices, asking: | present advantages. It may be that Venice is not so 
Why the need of such introduction? Do not the peo- | thoroughly healthy, tho I am aware that partisans of 
ples in question already know one another? and end- | Venice, even with the occasional peculiar odor of the 
ing with: ‘Pooh, pooh, they have been living together | canals in the air, will not hear the least imputation 
hundreds of years.” True, and yet from a conclusion | against its healthfulness. At any rate, Verona is high 


up, touching the foot-hills of the Alps; and our part of 
it higher yet; and it is an easy point from which to 
reach the Alps, Venice, Lake Garda, and such a list 
of quaint cities, each different in its attraction, as 
Mantua, Vicenza, Padua and Brescia. Just now Mantua, 
the nearest, is sleeping in its wide, level plain, veiled in 
the warm haze of midsummer heats, and Mantua at 
least should be let severely alone till cooler weather. 

The Palazzina, or little palace, is a pavilion making 
part of the property of the Giusti Garden, and distin- 
guished in the photographs of that well-known spot 
much sought by strangers making their rounds from the 
house and tomb of Juliet to the old Roman theaters and 








‘We know the Negro, You donot.” To be sure they 


the palaces of Theodoric and the Scaligeri. Standing on 
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the upper terrace, it looks down into the garden, style 
Le Notre, of course, with its parterres, fountain, cy- 
presses, many of them several hundred years old, and 
statues which are not only ancient but have the added 
interest of having chiefly been dug up out of the ground 
itself. Beyond and around the garden spreads all Vero- 
na, rich in ruddy towers, and beyond Verona the plain 
of Lombardy, the Alpsand the Apennines. It cannot 
be gainsaid that it is a pleasant and romantic site; and 
if it were not that, just at present, a well-nigh American 
sultriness—I can use nO more energetic description—a 
well-nigh American sultriness prevails, and even here, 
improbable as it would seem, care, in bis usual way, 
clutches the borseman’s cloak (it is probably no more 
than the steepness of the ascent which renders lively 
feats of horsemanship difficult) this ought to be some- 
thing like happiness. I laid the scene of my first novel 
at Verona. A first novel, you know, is a thing of some 
importance to its writer, and, as it was a good while 
ago, it has been quite an excitement and source of re- 
flection to go about to the places where the characters 
passed through their various adventures, and to think 
of all that has happened in the intervening years, and 
more especially of all that has not happened. 

It is not so easy a matter as one might think to pass 
a foreign frontier with all his household effects and 
take up a residence in a new country. In the first 
place I had to get a certificate from the Mayor of Ville- 
franche. In the next place I had to get this viséd by 
the Italian Consul at Nice. I do not describe the 
formalities of hiring a car, after these certificates had 
been duly presented, getting it sealed up with lead 
seals, passed through the custom-house at Ventimiglia 
and consigned.unopened to the customs authorities in 
the chief railway station at Verona. Arrived at 
Verona I had to go before the syndic, or mayor, and, 
guaranteed by responsible witnesses, procure a certifi- 
cate to the effect that I intended to make Verona my 
home, that I had hired a house here of a certain 
dimension and value, that I was provided with the 
other certificates before mentioned, and did not intend 
to offer the furniture I had brought for sale but to 
reserve it for my own use. This was referred to numer- 
ous bureaus who countersigned, criss-crossed, and scru- 
tinized it as if they bad their suspicions about it. It 
was taken next to the central custom-house at San 
Fermo, where the Collector of Customs required a 
detailed description of each package or budget to be 
made out—it mattered not to him that this was already 
done and had passed through the hand of the Italian 
Consul and the railroad. This was presented to the 
customs authorities at the station,who countersigned and 
criss-crossed it about a good deal more from one bureau 
to another, and finally allowed the railway to deliver, 
and me to take possession of, the freight, It passed 
the octroi at the city gate, which paid no attention to 
the papers of the national custom-house but prodded 
through it with long iron rods for concealed wine, but- 
ter, meat, and other eatables for the city market. Then 
the two loads were hauled up a steep bad road, par- 
allel all the way with the battlemented walls of Theo- 
doric, with a toppling and jolting and tugging of 
sorely strained horses that gave the procession the air 
of the flight of a family in war-time or the hauling of 
army supplies or ordnance on the breaking up of a hard 
winter. 

The railway took ten days for conveying the goods: 
it is allowed fifteen if it chooses. These days we passed 
chiefly at the Italian bathing-station of Alassio, half-way 
between Ventimiglia and Genoa. They were saddened 
from the first by the lamented death of one very much 
identified with the place and with our first visit to it. I 
speak of Eugene Schuyler, the late Consul-General to 
Egypt. No doubt there have been in the public prints 
many particulars of it which I have not seen, and his 
diplomatic career is widely known. One of our few 
trained diplomats, author of a valuable book on the 
service which is almost aJone in its field, a linguist, 
scholar, man of letters, a social genius and man of the 
world, a most esteemed and likable character, he has 
apparently been sacrificed to an unworthy personal an- 
imosity. Without doubt it was bis peculiar treatment 
by the Senate, first refused confirmation as Assistant 
Secretary of State, a post he would have peculiarly 
adorned, then appointed to Egypt and left unconfirmed 
for a year with always the doubt whether he would be 
confirmed and the difficulty of adjusting family life or 
any other plans of importance to this anomalous situa- 
tion, it was such treatment acting upon a nervous, finely 
organized temperament that greatly hastened his death. 

Returning from Egypt, he had got as far as Venice 
when he fell ill, at the Grand Hctel, of a cold and 
fever complicated with liver trouble. There was an 
improvement; a relapse; pleurisy reached his heart, if 
I am right in my account; he raised his arms and died 
very suddenly, even when it was hoped he was much 
better. Mrs. Schuyler, summoned by telegram perhaps 
mercifully deceptive, left Alassio by night and trav- 
eled with all speed obtainable on Italian railways, 
which is not great; but she arrived too late. She could 
noteven see the body, decomposition, jn the hot cli- 
mate had set in so rapidly, and they had not met since 
his departure for Egypt, ten months before. The fu- 
neral was a simple and surely a touching and picturesque 
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one, Two American girls, strangers,who chanced to 
be at the hotel, sent a mourning wreath. The case was 
one that might well enlist the sympathy of all. Two 
plain gondolas, with a few devoted fnends, two English- 
men and an American, all from Alassio, followed the 
hearse-boat, in the early morning hours, over the 
lagoons to the’cemetery island} which lies to the north, 
you recollect, half-way to Murano. It is a pleasant 
spot; and it is a happy reflection that Schuyler bad 
spoken more than once of a fancy to be buried there. 
Mrs. Schuyler, it is well-known, is a member of the 
Rufus King family, who bave a record of high station 
and honors in the United States; and one of her sisters 
is Madame Waddington, wife of the French Minister to 
London. The Schuylers had occupied for some four years 
past, as a headquarters at least, the pretty villa at 
Alassio, known asthe Molino di Sopra, or the Upper Mill. 
It is above a torrent which turns another small mill or 
two at present, and was once, I believe, a part of some 
convent. There are a few religious carvings still visible 
about the doorway, bas-reliefs cut in the black slate or 
slate-like marble which is so common in all the ancient 
architecture along that part of the Riviera. The house 
was pink, a very warm and comfortable tone, and its 


spacious open loggia Jooked down upon all Alassio and | 


the open blue sea. 

There is a small English colony in the villas at 
Alassio. The place is a winter as well as a summer re- 
sort, and for that reason the Grand Hotel is probably 
not as well kept as it might be, if the proprietor were 
less independent of the likings of his guests. They say 
he submits it philosophically even to them, as people of 
sense who can easily see that it is not worth his while to 
do any better since he has already all the custom he 
wants. 

Alassio presents pictures for the painter at every step, 
not merely compositions or themes, you understand, but 
pictures glowing with the colors only necessary to be 
copied. It is one of the towns where the good old cus- 
tom prevails, or prevailed, of building everything as 
solid and irregular as possible, covering this with all the 
conceivable greens, blues, pinks and yellows, and leav- 
ing these to be time-battered and faded out for fifty ora 
hundred years untouched. Then they have chunky- 
built fishing-boats, a couple of Saracen round towers 
and a convent close on the beach, with nuns in blue 
and gray and white caps, who come there and sit on the 
beach taking their vacations. In the narrow main 
street of the town, the Ferrari family, of Turin, have 
restored the Red Palace, an ancestral home like many 
of those in Genoa, and dispense an amiable hospitality 
there. The Italian families who come to see them and 
who come to the hotel are surprisingly versed in Eng- 
lish; surprising, indeed, after France, where it is so 
uncommon. No one was more popular there than Eu- 
gene Schuyler. No one was better posted about the 
traditions of the country, more appreciative of the old 
architecture and the scenery. To me such letters as he 
used to write for The Nation on these and kindred sub- 
jects, are models of their kind. I am thinking now par- 
ticularly of the one on Albenga, the next town, close 
by, along the coast. Rarely in other letters does one 
find such a lightening of serious and important matters 
with personal and human interest, such a steadying of 
lightness and entertainment with informing presenta- 
tion of a state of society, a historical movement, a phase 
of political economy. Well, at Alassio, in the intervals 
of his journeys and labors abroad, in the midst of his 
orange-trees, his roses that embowered the house almost 
completely, Eugene Schuyler did his literary work, gen- 
erally with a secretary to whom he dictated. I believe 
he leaves behind him, among other remains, a novel 
partly completed. The diplomat was on his way back 
to this charming retreat when he was mot, in the prime 
of his days, by that bearer of dispatches to whose grim 
behest no one may say nay. 

PALAZZINO GIUSTI, VERONA. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 











THE Lancet has come to the conclusion that the best 
way to secure a tolerable old age is to keep on doing 
something. To lie on your oars, without motion, after 
your voyage upon life’s ocean, is not the way to keep 
afloat longest; the question of the desirability of keep- 
ing afloat is another matter; but, physically speaking, 
there is little doubt that the Lancet is right. Of course, 
there ought to be leisure, but not total idleness; the 
otium cum dig. means that a little work, if not with the 
spade, with something, should be done. It is the round 
O that spells UP with most of us; when the brain ceases 
to be used it softens. The example, however, that of a 
living person at present 107 years of age, which has 
been chosen to illustrate the benefits of this practice, is 
not altogether alluring. He is a Highlander, who ‘‘eats 
porridge with an excellent appetite, and cuts and carries 
his own peat for household use.” Like the boy who 
thought the alphabet a good deal to get through for 
very little, this strikes one as a little unsatisfying in the 
way of a conclusion to a century of existence. Por- 
ridge, it is true, is an acquired taste, and it is just possi- 
ble, that after a hundred years, it may become attrac- 
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tive; but I cannot say that any of these records of ex- 
treme old age make one in love with it. 

If we are to believe the Paris Figaro, the reigning 
sovereigns of Europe are not much given to “ manly 
and athletic games,” unless, indeed, cribbage (as in Mrs. 
Sarah Battle’s case) comes under that category. The 
Czar, it-tells us, is devoted to backgammon; he can see 
the “blots” on the board, tho heis blind to those of 
his government. The German Emperor’s favorite 
amusement is chess. That of the King of Holland 
is piquet. The only one who goes in for sport is 
the King of Italy, and that is only fishing. The 
wittiest of reigning Princes is in the smallest 
way of regal business, Ferdinand of Bulgaria. When 
an Austrian diplomatist asked him the other day 
about his political prospects, he answered: “ Well, 
I am very much in the position of a flea in a place 
which cannot be got at to scratch it.” I hope he’ll stick 
there, for such a reply deserves it. : 

The Bishop of Durham, whose enthronement is about 
to take place, possesses certain privileges unknown to 
other diocesans; whether he ‘*‘enjoys” them or not is 
doubtful, One of them is (or was) the right of appear- 
ing m lay costume on horseback. A journal ef 1722 
informs us that among other distinguished personag¢s 
who attended the King at a grand review was the 
Bishop of Durham, who, taking advantage of his priv- 
ileges, ‘‘ rode in a habit of purple, with jack boots and 
his hat cocked, and a black wig tied behind, like a mil- 
itary officer.” How immensely popular he would be if 
he did that now! 

There is no doubt of the fact that sickness and sorrow 
are often very edifying in their action on the human 
heart. A man who has known no trouble, or who has 
never been ill, can scarcely claim to be human, and 
cannot possibly be humane. His exceptional good for- 
tune renders him unable to sympathize with his fellow- 
creatures. StiliI think Mr. Spurgeon goes too far—or 
at all events selects the wrong panacea—when he recom- 
mends rheumatism as a moral agent. 

“If some men I know,”’ he says, ‘‘ could only be favored 
with a month of rheumatism it would mellow them mar- 
velously.” 

T cannot say that my own experience of rheuma- 
tism—and I have bad much more than a month of 
it — bears out this theory. It doesn’t mellow me. 
Mr. Spurgeon, of course, isa much better man, and 
perhaps does not suffer so much; but I venture to 
think him wrong in thus descending from the gen- 
eral tothe particular. He would surely shrink from 
saying that gout makes anybody mellow, and yet 
there is little difference between gout or rheumatism. 
The one has been accurately described “‘ the last turn of 
the rack that human nature can bear,” and the other as 
one turn more.” » 

The tax on bachelors proposed in the French Chamber 
the other day is no newthing. It may be of some use 
to the National Exchequer, but as an incentive to mar- 
riage it is ridiculous; no one was ever restrained from 
matrimony by the thought of taxes, nor is it likely they 
would be enticed intoit by any such consideration. Ear- 
ly in the present century a bill of this description was 
introduced into the Legislature of New York, the tax to 
be “‘ levied on all bachelors over twenty-eight years of 
age, and to be expended in the encouragement of litera- 
ture among females”; but it only met with ridicule, 
and-was withdrawn. There is really nothing to be done 
by the Government against these offenders. Up to mid- 
dle age they are very merry, but after that they are not 
to be envied. It is all very well for Bacon (perhaps the 
most selfish writer that the world has seen), to call the 
marriage state and its results the “giving hostages to 
fortune”; but after fifty the bachelor feels very lonely, 
and begins to boast of his independence; a bad sign, 
which often precedes his marriage with his ccok. Monck 
Mason derives the very name of bachelor from ‘ Bas 


Chevalier ” (*‘ the title ‘ sir’ being still appropriated to - 


Bachelors of Arts in the University of Dublin”); it 
must be confessed a low extraction. 

To hit the right nail on the head has long been allow- 
ed to be a success; but to hit a nail, and the right one, 
into the head is quite a novel achievement. A gentle- 
man suffering from headache at Eastbourne has, how- 
ever, tried this remedy with the best results. Hedrove 
four long nails three inches deep into his head—and all 
through the brain—and is quite cured. The doctors re- 
sent it, as having some connection with the homeopathic 
principle, and have even had the bad taste to charge him 
with attempting suicide. Butthe proof of the pudding 
isin theeating. He is not only alive and well, but ever 
so much better for this heroic *‘ treatment.” He says 
** you recommend ‘iron,’ which is the very. tonic I have 
taken, internally; only instead of swallowing it, I used 
a hammer. You may say that such a thing (as the 
insertion of four large nails) has never entered intoany- 
body’s head before; but everything must have a begin- 
ning.” This is a very curious case and has had no par- 
allel since the time of Nicholas Ricardius, whose head, 
the historian tells us, ‘* was of that solidity and hard- 
ness, that he oftentimes broke nuts or the stone of a 
peach, with one blow of it. One would have liked to 
have seen him at it. 

An “ author and journalist ” has been convicted of 
stealing ‘‘ a sack and onions.” The story suunds like 4 
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mad edition of ‘‘ Aisop’s Fables,” but tho strange it’s 
true. That being what he was he should have “ got 
the sack” (from his employers) is natural enough; but 
- why onions? Charles Reade has told us that all our 
author wants for his calling is “ pen, ink and paper”; 
the American Congress has gone further, and declared 
he is in no need of remuneration for his work. This 
gentleman's crime, therefore, appears to be without ex- 
cuse.° Nevertheless, so eloquently did he conduct his 
defense, so pathetically appeal to the best feelings of 
judge and jury, that they made a subscription for him, 
and were “ dissolved in tears.” There seems no particu- 
lar reason why they should have wept, but they did 
so; the author was a better judge of his own inter- 
ests than, if we are to believe in Mr. Walter Besant, his 
fraternity usually are; it must have been the onions that 
did it. 

It is generally supposed that the noble fellows who 
man our life-boats have only the elements to contend 
against, and that those whom they seek to rescue are 
grateful for that act of philanthropy. This, however, it 
seeme, is not always the case. The light ships on the 
Goodwin Sands having given signals of a vessel in dis- 
tress, the Margate life-boat put out to her assistance. 
They found her—a screw steamship—stranded, and a 
rope ladder was thrown down the ship’s side fir the 
coxswain ty ascend. ‘*What can I do for you?” he in- 
quired of the captain; but that gallant seaman took no 
notice of the remark. On the coxswain’s looking at the 
compass to ascertain the ship’s position, the captain hit 
him between the eyes so vigorously that he nearly 
knocked him off the bridge. Upon recovering his 
senses the poor fellow began to descend the rope lad- 
der, when the captain called out: ‘‘ Cut it” (which the 
mate accordingly proceeded to do), *‘ and let the beg- 
gar into the sea.” One has often heard of ‘‘an errand 
of mercy,” but never of such a reception of it. It 
beats Emin Pasha. A British jury has awarded dam- 
ages to the life-boatman for assault and battery, but if 
a rope’s end—indeed arope with a slip-knot in it would 
suit him best—is not awarded to the captain, what is 
the use of a rope’s end? The whole story is intensely 
humorous, no doubt, but as regards life-boat enterprise 
it strikes one as serious, because so distinctly discour- 
aging. 

The “unspeakable Turk” has not many allies in this 
country by reason of his invincible obstinacy; he never 
deviates into propriety, however urgent may be the ne- 
cessity of it for hisown advantage; he is a fatalist who 
brings about the fulfillment of his own destiny. It has 
been said that it is impossible for him to awaken our 
sympathies, because he has none of his own. This, how- 
ever, is not quite true. The Greeks are extremely angry 
with him just now for having given a head-master in 
Macedonia nine months’ imprisonment for having in- 
cluded Greek historyin the program of instruction to 
his pupils; but this indignation will hardly be shared by 
the boys of England. A school where it was penal to 
teach Greek would, in my time, have seemed a paradise. 
How we hated the ‘‘beastly language” (for such, [ am 
sorry to say, was the term we applied to it) from its 
alphabet downward; I say ‘‘downwar1l,” because it 
got worse (tho the phrase facilis descensus Averni had 
no application to it) as we went on with it. ‘The cry 
of the children,” the moan of the school-boy ‘“‘kept in” 
through the summer noons because of it, has begun to 
be listened to; only the ‘told foundations” now insist 
upon retaining Greek in their curriculum; but what a 
cruel Juggernaut it was wont to be, and how innumera- 
ble were its victims. A few boys endured it patiently, 
and were subsequently themselves made High Priests of 
the Superstition,but the misery inflicted by it was enor- 
mous, Such tyranny could never have lasted, only 
that by the time boys became grown men, nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine out of every thousand of them had 
forgotten every syllable of Greek, and their sufferings 
with it. Still, having it thus brought to one’s recollec- 
tion, itis **soothing,” as dear Mr. Pecksniff expressed it, 
to think of that Macedonian head-master languishing in 
chains! 
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THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. 
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THE reference, in the title of this article, is to the par- 
ticular temptation of Christ recorded in Matt. iv, 1-11, 
Mark i, 12, 18, and Luke iv, 1-13, especially in Matthew 
and Luke. Of this temptation John makes no mention, 
and yet the omission in no way discredits what the other 
three evangelists say on the subject. Their statement 
rests on the same manuscripta: authority as that which 
relates to the entire record of Christ’s life. There is no 
pretense, among scholars and critics, that the passages 
above referred to are interpolations that have crept into 
the original text, and are hence to be rejected as spuri- 
ous. These passages stand on the same basis as all the 
rest of the history of Christ, and are entitled to the same 
consideration and acceptance. 

The record of the temptation of Christ, thus supplied, 
is, upon its face, and in its contents, apparently thé his- 
tory of a series of facts that occurred in his life, which, 


sented as objective realities. All efforts to avoid or evade 
this view are contrary to the plain and natural meaning 
ofthe record, Such efforts, made to get rid of supposed 
difficulties, inherent in the subject-matter, usually mag- 
nify these difficulties in the outset, and multiply rather 
than lessen them in the end. They cannot be called the 
interpretation of words, but are in fact an evasion and 
denial of their just and fair import. 

Luke, in his Gospel, refers to ‘‘ those things which are 
most surely believed among us, even as they delivered 
them unto us which from the beginning were eye-wit- 
nesses and ministers of thé word,” and also claims to 
have “‘ had perfect understanding of all things from the 
very first.” Having this ‘“‘ understanding,” he ad- 
dressed his Gospel to the ‘‘ most excellent Theophilus,” 
that he might ‘‘ know the certainty of those things 
wherein” he had ‘ been instructed.” (Luke i, 1-3.) He 
places the history of Christ’s temptation in the record 
which he made for the instruction of Theophilus; and 
one upon reading this history, will find it difficult to 
doubt whether Luke himself believed in the literal 
truth of his own narrative, or whether he meant that 
Theophilus should so believe. He clearly supposed that 
he was dealing with facts, and in the record stating 
facts. He meant that Theophilus should so understand 
him in all that he said about the earthly life of Christ. 

Assuming the historic truthfulness of the record 
in respect to the temptation of Christ, what we 
then have to do is to go to it for the facts, and to be 
governed by it in our faith. What are the facts as 
thus presented for our acceptance? This is the ques- 
tion to be answered. 

1, Tne temptation of Christ was immediately pre- 
ceded by his baptism, and immediately followed by 
the opening of hie pubiic ministry, and was hence in- 
termediate between these two events. 

2. Christ, under a divine impulse supplied by the 
Spirit of God, went to the place where the temptation 
began. Matthew says, that ‘‘ then”—namely, after his 
baptism—*‘ was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness,” which was the place of the temptation in its 
commencement. Mark, using stronger language, says, 
that ‘‘immediately” after his biptism ‘‘the Spirit 
driveth him into the wilderness.” The statement of 
Luke is that ‘‘ Jesus, being full of the Holy Ghost, 
returned from Jordan,” where he had just been hap- 
tized, ‘‘and was led by the Spirit into the wilderness,” 
Jesus, according to these statements, did not go to the 
place of temptation casually, or by accident, or for 
simple retirement or repose, or on the basis of any 
merely human planning; but he did go there under 
the immediate influence and direction of the Holy 
Ghost, and on the basis of a divine intent that he 
should thus go. This appears in the record. 

3. The place to which Jesus went is by the three evan- 
gelists designated as “‘ the wilderness,” which was not 
remote from the valley of the Jordan, and was proba- 
bly on its western side, and was high and uninhabited 
land. Mark, referring to the loneliness and wildness 
of the place, graphically says that Jesus ‘“‘ was with the 
wild beasts,” which implies that such beasts were 
there, Tradition fixes this place in a mountain west of 
Jericho, and some six or eight miles from the supposed 
place of baptism. The exact locality cannot now be 
determined, and is a matter of no consequence for any 
purpose affecting the narrative. 

4. The statement of Matthew is that Jesus was thus 
led up into the wilderness ‘‘ to be tempted of the Devil.” 
This implies that be went there for this purpose, and 
that such was the intention of the Spirit in leading him 
thither. Not only was he tempted, but he went there 
“to be tempted.” The term tempted, as here used, and 
as explained by the history itself, includes the whole 
trial, with all its solicitations to sin, to which the 
Messianic Jesus was to be, and actually was subjected, 
not that he might be led iutesin, but that his character 
might be thus tested, and that the facts of the tempta- 
tion might form a part of his earthly life. "The implica- 
tion of the record is that temptation and sin were a pos- 
sibility to Jesus, considered as a man. Had the fact 
been otherwise, there could have been no reality to the 
temptation. 

We are not to forget that Jesus had a human as well 
as a divine nature, and that reference is always made 
to the former when he is spoken of as being tempted, 
and especially when it is said that he “ was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” (Heb, iv, 
15.) The whole scene of this particular temptation re- 
lates to the anthropic Jesus Christ, or the God-Man con- 
sidered in his buman nature, who was not the less hu- 
man because he was also divine, or because he was sin- 
lessly holy. Great as may be the mystery of the fact, 
we are still to keep this fact in mind, and thus cee the 
man Christ Jesus in this record of temptation. It is to 
him, as such, that the record attaches the facts which 
it recites. 

5. The person by whom the temptation was addressed 
to Christ, is by Matthew described as ** the Devil” and 
also ‘‘ the tempter.” Luke calls him ‘ the Devil,” and 
Mark calls him “ Satan.” No one, if acquainted with 


and believing the Bible, can have any doubt as tothe 
person meant by these titles, or as to the existence, the 
personality, the influence, the depravity, and malignity 





tho remarkable eyen in that life, are, nevertheless, pre- 


doctrine of a personal Devil, most abundantly taught” 
the doctrine, and warned men in the light of it. The 

narrative of this temptation brings to our view that 

Devil of whom we so often hear in the Bible, and whois 

there spoken of as *‘ Satan,” ** Beelzebub,” the ‘‘old Ser- 

pent,” and *‘ the Prince of the power of the air. (Job. 

i, 6-12, Matt. xii, 24-26, Rev. xii, 9, and Ephes, ii, 2.) 

Jesus said of the Devil that. ‘‘ he was a murderer from 

the beginning, and abode not in the truth,” and that 

‘** heis a liar and the father of it.” (John viii, 44.) Paul 

speaks of ‘ the wiles ef the Devil.” (Ephes. vi, 10.) 

He characterized Elymas, the sorcerer, as a “‘ child of 

the Devil.” (Acts xiii, 10.) Peter speaks cf the Devil 

as an ‘“‘ adversary” that like ‘‘ a roaring lion, walk- 

eth about, seeking whom he may devour.” (1 Pet. 

v, 8.) The Devil is a fallen angel who kept not his 

‘* first estate,” and is represented in the Bible as the 

leader or prince among such angels. (Jude 6.) 

The man Christ Jesus was, according to the record 

under consideration, assailed in the wilderness by this 
wicked and malignant spirit for the purpose of tempta- 

tion. The record puts Jesus there, and equally puts 

the Devil there, and presents the latter as engaged in 

an effort to lead the former into sin. Each appears to 
know and recognize the other, and hence there was no 

confusion or misapprehension, on either side, as to 
personality. The precise form in which the Devil came 
to Jesus is not stated; yet it is evident that he came in 
some bodily form that supplied the requisite conditions 
of words spoken and heard on both sides, and thus 
brought the two into conversational intercourse with 
each other. This fact the record sets forth; and we 
must suppose it to have been real at the time, or remit 
the whole described scene to the category of mere 
legend and fable. The record being true, then Jesus 
was tempted by the personal Devil, who came where 
he was, who, being there, made an effort to corrupt 
Jesus, whom Jesus knew to be the Devil, and who knew 

him to be Jesus of Nazareth. This fact is indelibly 

stamped upon the record; and it cannot be blotted 
out without essentially changing the character of the 
record, and turning that into fable which appears to be 
history. 

6. The time which Jesus spent in the wilderness, as 
stated by Matthew, was ‘‘ forty days and forty nights”; 
and during this time he ‘* fasted”; and when he had thus 
fasted, ** he was,” as Matthew declares, ‘‘afterward an 
hungered.” Mark gives the same number of days, but 
says nothing about thefasting. Lukealso specifies forty 
days, and says that “in those days he did eat nothing, 
and that ‘‘ when they were ended, he afterward hun- 
gered.” The conclusion from these statements is that 
the fasting of Jesus, during this period, was entire ab- 
stinence from food. This is assigned as the reason for 
his hunger. The implication is that he was not thus 
oppressed with hunger until after the lapse of the forty 
days; and if so, then the suggestion is that he had been 
supernaturally sustained. The time of this fasting, as 
to its length, was similar to that of Moses in Mount 
Sinai, and also that of the prophet Elijah. (Exod. xxxiv, 
28, and I Kings xix, viii.) The fasting of Jesus on this 
occasion is the basis of the annual Lent season, for 
which it furnishes no authority, and hardly a sugges- 
tion. 

7. Luke speaks of the whole period of forty days as the 
period in which Jesus was ‘‘ tempted of the Devil.” 
‘*Being forty days tempted of the Devit” is his state- 
ment on the point. Mark says that ‘‘ he was there in the 
wilderness forty days tempted of Satan,” Matthew, 
however, makes no mention of any temptation by the 
Devil until after Jesus “‘ had fasted forty days and forty 
nights,” and until after he was ‘‘an bungered.” There 
is here a difference of statement, but not a discrepancy 
or contradiction, as between Mark and Luke on the one 
hand, and Matthew on the other. 

Taking the matter as it appears from what Mark and 
Luke say, we should conclude that Jesus was during the 
entire forty days specified tempted by the Devil, as well 
as afterward, altho the special character of such temp- 
tation is not indicated. Takirg the statement as made 
by Matthew, we have no mention of any temptation 
during the forty days of fasting, and no denial of it; 
and we have also the three particular temptations oc- 
curring after the lapse of these days, which Matthew 
and Luke describe in detail. Taking the entire state- 
ment, as made by the three evangelists, considered col- 
lectively, we then bave these facts: ‘First, the unde- 
scribed temptation of Christ by the Devil during the 
forty daysnamed; secondly, the three successive temp- 
tations which are described by Matthew and Luke, and 
which occurred after the forty days were ended. The 
evangelists thus tell the whole story of this temptation, 
so far as it is made known to the world; and that story 
consists in the aggregate of what they all say. 

8. The three particular temptations, embraced in the 
narrative, and described by Matthew and Luke, are the 
following: 

(1.) The first temptation is thus stated by Matthew: 
‘‘And when the tempter came to him, he said, If thou 
be the Son of God, command that these stones be made 
bread.” The statement of Luke reads thus: ‘‘ And the 
Devil said unto him, If thou be the Son of God, com- 
mand this stone that it be made bread.” 
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ing had occurred, and where Jesus had spent forty days. 
The tempter, intending to adjust the temptation to the 
bodily condition of Jesus, suggested to him that. if he 
were ‘‘ the Son of God” he could at once relieve his hun- 
ger, and at the same time prove tne truth of his divine 
Sonship. All that he had to do was to say the word 
and command “ these stones” or “‘ this stone” to be made 
bread. This would answer the double purpose of sup- 
plying his own wants and showing his Messiahship as 
‘*the Son of God.” How far Satan really understood 
the person with whom he was dealing. we do not know; 
yet this is what he proposed, with no better motive than 
that of the Jews who challenged Jesus to come down 
from the cross, and declared that in that event they 
would believe on him (Matt. xxvii, 40-42.) 

The answer of Jesus was in these words: “It is writ- 
ten, Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the moutn of God.” The 
passage here quoted occurs in Deut, viii, 3, and ip the 
passage, as there used, Moses was showing the children 
of Israel how God had dealt with them, how he had 
fed them in the wilderness, and had taught them their 
dependence on him for the supply of their wants. The 
ideas just fitted the scene through which Jesus, as a 
man, was himself then passing. While neither affirm- 
ing nor denying his power of self-help, he proposed to 
leave the matter with God, and trust him for the relief 
which he needed, The God who fed the children of 
Israel with manna, was fully competent to provide for 
his wants in the exigency of the moment, and, hence, 
there was no occasion for him to seek his own relief by 
amiracle. The answer was exactly suited to the char- 
acter of the temptation. 

It has been well said by a Christian writer, in allu- 
sion to this answer of Jesus, that ‘‘ abstinence of self- 
help was the law of his whole life—a life as wonderful 
in the miracles which it left undone as in those which 
it wrought.” Jesus, while clothed with the power of 
miracles, as his subsequent history shows, so trusted 
God the Father, the great Supplier of all wants, that 
Satan with all his ‘‘ wiles” could not decoy him into the 
attitude of distrust, Thus he appears in his rejection of 
the first temptation. 

(2.) The second temptation, in the order given by 
Matthew, is stated as follows: ‘‘ Then the Devil taketh 
him up into the holy city, and setteth him on a pinnacle 
of the temple, and saith unto him, If thou be the Son of 
God cast thyself down; for it is written, He shall give 
his angels charge concerning thee; and in their bands 
they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy 
foot against a stone.” Luke gives the same temptation, 
differing from Matthew only in the order of stating 
it. : 

The record here implies a change of place from the 
wilderness to ‘‘a pinnacle of the temple,” and that in 
some way Jesus and the tempter went to the latter 
place. How this change was effected is not stated; but 
that it was effected in some way is as clearly stated as 
language can state an idea. It is not best for us to 
speculate on the manner of this change, whether natu- 
ral or supernatural, since we know nothing on the sub- 
ject. What we are to accept is the fact of such a 
change, and this we must accept if we believe in the 
historic treth of the record. 

The temptation itself, while, like the first one, condi- 
tioned by the hypothesis, ‘‘ If thou be the Son of God,” 
was designed to be a temptation to what a writer calls 
‘“* over-confidence” in God, or rather misplaced confi- 
dence in him, and was ostensibly addressed to the piety 
of Jesus. Satan seems to have assumed that the piety, 
shown by the rejection of the first temptation, might he 
made the means of leading Jesus into an act of unwar- 
raniable presumption on the providence of God; and 
hence the moral strategy was different from that prac- 
ticed in the first instance. To cast himself down from 
the ‘pinnacle of the temple,” at no call of duty, and for 
no other purpose than to test the question whether God 
would preserve him from harm, would have been an 
act of presumption, and not of piety. It is not a law of 
true faith in God wantonly to court danger, and trust 
him to save us from the consequences, The passage of 
Scripture which Satan quoted 1s found in Ps, xci, 11, 12; 
and altho the quotation is substantially correct, the 
tempter misinterpreted and misapplied the language of 
the inspired writer. The longuage has no application 
to such an act as he proposed. 

Jesus promptly disposed of this temptation by saying: 
“It is written again, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God.” This is a quotation from Deut, vi, 16, in which 
Moses said to the children of Israel: ‘* Ye shall not tempt 
the Lord your God, as ye tempted him at Massah.” The 
language was pertinent to the circumstances of Jesus. 
To do what Satan proposed would have been tempting 
God’s providence by a false and improper test, and 
and would have been no proof of piety or real faith in 
him. So Jesus, alike in what he said and in what he 
did, treated the evil suggestion of the tempter. Dr, 
Broadus, in his comment upon the reply of the Saviour, 
justly remarks that he “ never voluntarily went into 
danger, and always prudently turned from the wrath 
of his enemies, save when some duty called.” His faith 
in God had no occasion for testing God, and in this way 
tempting him. 

(3.) Ine third temptation is stated by Matthew as fol- 
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lows: ‘ Again, the Devil taketh him up into an exceed- 
ing bigh mountain, and showeth him all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them; and saith unto him, 
All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.” The language placed on the lips of 
Satan by Luke differs somewhat from that of Matthew 
in the words used, but not in the import, or in respect 
to the character of the temptation. 

This temptation, like the second, involves a change of 
place, as to the manner of which we are equally igno- 
rant, yet in the objective reality of which we must 
believe if we accept the record as true history. The 
“exceeding high mountain,” referred to, is generally 
regarded by commentators as a mountain in the Holy 
Land; and the term world is taken in the restricted 
sense of this land. 

Satan, now dismissing the hypothesis, ‘‘If thou be 
the Son of God,” in this temptation, addressed a direct 
appeal to the assumed ambition of Jesus. The earthly 
kingdoms as presented to Jesus from that mountain- 
top, perhaps in a supernatural way, Satan would 
bestow upon him at once, and thus inaugurate his 
Messianic reign as a temporal prince, on one condition; 
and that was that, recognizing his supremacy among 
men, he would fall down and worship him, which 
would have been an act of idolatry and disloyalty to 
the God of Heaven. This, in form and in spirit, is 
what the tempter proposed in the final temptation. 
Compliance therewith would have blasted the character 
of the sinless Jesus. 

Jesus instantly responded: ‘‘Get thee hence, Satan; 
for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve.” This is a quotation 
from Deut. vi, 13, The answer was one of indignation 
and contempt toward Satan, and devotedness toward 
God. It shows that Jesus fully understood the wicked 
purpose of the great deceiver. The story of the tempta- 
tion closes with this answer. 

9. The sequel immediately following the answer is 
thus stated by Matthew: “ Then the Devil leaveth bim, 
and behold, angels came and ministered unto him.” 
Luke says that ‘‘wben the Devil had ended all the temp- 
tation, he departed from him for a season,” which im- 
plies a purpose to renew the attack at a future time. 
Mark, who speaks of the temptation only in general 
terms, says that ‘‘the angels ministered unto him.” 
What was the precise character of this ministration by 
angels we do not know; yet it is implied that Jesus 
then needed, and expressly affirmed that he received, 
such a service. He was a man as well as divine, and, 
as such, he might need and might receive angelic help. 
He was thus helped in the Garden of Gethsemane. (Luke 
xxii, 43.) Such help from Heaven came to him on this 
occasion. 

10. The Gospel record of this temptation, drawn in 
the most artless,and simple manner, in the familiar 
language uf common life, and as if the subject-matter 
involved no difficulties, and would suggest no curious 
questions, is submitted to the thought and faith of the 
world, without a solitary reason therefor, and with no 
apology for a single statement made therein. There is 
in the history no philosophy of itself, and no effort to 
make itself appear credible. What and all that we have 
is simply Jesus of Nazareth passing through a certain 
scene, the facts of which are summarily stated, as pre- 
liminary to the opening of his public ministry. We 
may speculate much or little; yet it is well to remem- 
ber that the Gospel narrative tells a story of facts, and 
there leaves the matter,and that our speculation, whether 
much or little, is no part of this narrative, The purpose 
of the narrative is answered when we see the facts, and 
see Jesus just as these facts present him. To aid the 
reader in this vision is the object of this article. 

11. These facts have, on their face, the appearance of 
strangeness when we compare them with the ordinary 
course of things, and judge of them thereby; and they 
bave no exact parallel in even the life of Christ. They 
stand by themselves in this respect. It is well, however, 
to remember that, in dealing with the life of Christ, we 
are necessarily carried into the domain of the supernat- 
ural, and that common things are no test and no crite- 
rion of judgment as to what is probable or improbable. 
He who refuses to let his faith pass into this domain 
may as well stop before he begins, since he excludes 
from that faith the Bible Christ altogether. The Christ 
of the Bible is himself the great wonder of all wonders; 
and that secondary wonders should be attached to him, 
making his history different from that of any other 
being who ever trod the globe, need be no matter of 
surprise, and is not such toa faith that accepts the pri- 
mary and supreme wonder of Christ himeelf. 

The annunciation of the Virgin Mary, the paternity of 
Jesus in the Holy Ghost, the song of angels at his birth, 
the visit of the Magi and the guiding *‘ star,” the suc- 
cessive visits of the angel of the Lord to Joseph, the de- 
scent of the Spirit at the baptism of Jesus, the voice 
from Heaven declaring him to be the Son of God, the 
prodigies that attended his death, his resurrection from 
the dead and ascension into Heaven—all these things, 
like the temptation in the wilderness, on the pinnacle of 
the temple, and on the mountain top, are, as compared 
with the common course of events, very strange things, 
in the sense of having no parallel in any other being; 
and yet they are all, with many other wonders, identi- 
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fied with Christ, and found in his earthly life. The 
temptation is only one of these wonders. It belongs to 
a marvelous dispensation of things, in which we are 
brought in contact with a peculiar, unique, and uncom- 
mon life. God, for his own reasons, saw fit to have that 
trial and that triumph placed in that life, and to have 
the facts stated in his Word. 

12. What we have to do is not to invent reasons for 
the facts, and certainly not explain away the facts, and 
thus virtually deny them, but rather to believe the in- 
spired testimony on the subject, and from the example 
of Jesus learn how we should treat all evil temptations. 
Whether the main object of the temptation of Christ 
was to supply such an example, or whether other and 
even higher objects were also to be gained, we cannot 
tell. What we have in the facts is the example of the 
man Christ Jesus in his resistance of temptation; and 
that example, beautiful and complete, and withal fur- 
uished in the sphere of his humanity, is for our learn- 
ing. ‘Resist the Devil, and he will flee from you.” 
(James iv, 7.) This is what Jesus did, and what his 
followers are commanded to do. 
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THE COURSE OF AN OLD UNIVERSITY 
TRROUGH THE AGES.* 


BY PROF, GOLDWIN SMITH. 











WHATEVER may have been the origin of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford it does not fairly’ appear upon the scene 
of history before the thirteenth century, that age of the 
premature Renaissance, as it bas been called, when 
there was throughout Europe a great awakening of in- 
tellectual life of which the universities were the organs 
Then we have Oxford developed like her European sis- 
ters with her course of arts or liberal studies, her fac- 
ulties and degrees, in the shape which in the main has 
descended to our time, tho science by its multiplex 
growth is now bursting through the old forms, Like 
the rest of the universities at that period Oxford be- 
longs to the ecclesiastical federation of medieval Chris- 
tendom, and uses the Federal language, debased Latin. 
The intellectual life of Europe circulates through all 
these arteries, and the student migrates freely from Ox- 
ford to Paris or Bologna. The queen study at Oxford 
is the Scholastic Philosophy, a vain attempt, as we all 
know, to evolve from the contents of the mind the 
knowledge which can be won only by observation of 
Nature, yet a sharpener of the wits, as well as a pro- 
digious monument of mental labor. The lamp of 
physical science is lighted in the cell of Roger Bacon, 
tho only to be put out by clericism, which at once 
recognizes its mortal foe. But physical science gener- 
ally appears in the disguise of alchemy or magic. 
The student’s hope is boundless; of all the ages of 
learning this, if not the most fruitful, is perhaps the 
most romantic. There were hardly any books; the pro- 
fessor is the oracle. In church porches, in open 
streets, wherever he can find a stand, he lectures to 
a throng thirsting for the knowledge which is the 
key not only of truth but of wealth and power. Stu- 
dents flock in swarms from the dark regions of feu- 
dalism to the center of light. Fable reckons thirty 
thousand of them at Oxford, and certain it is that 
the city was sc crowded that the bastions in the city wall 
were used as lodgings. Like the other universities, 
Oxford was in the van of progress; in the van of polit- 
ical progress she was perhaps more even than any of 
therest. From her probably emanated the political 
poems of the day setting forth with startling force and 
clearness, tho in Monkish Latin, the great princi- 
ples of constitutional liberty. In that Civil War be- 
tween Henry JII and the Barons under De Montfort, 
which gave birth to representative government, she 
took the popular side, and there was a body of Oxford 
students under a banner of its own in the army of De 
Montfort. The University might have paid dearly for 
its interference in politics had the victor been a prince 
less magnanimous than Edward I. 

The detachment of England from the Catholic Church 
came by installments. We may count five of these—the 
revolt against Papal abusesin the time of Henry III, the 
movement of Wycliffe and the Lollards, the Reformation 
ordinarily so called, Puritanism, and the movement 
toward the close of the eighteenth century, called Meth- 
odism outside the Established Church and evangelicism 
within it, which practically compl<ted the work of doc- 
trinal emancipation. With all these Oxford was con- 
nected, and all of them have left traces more or less 
deep on her history. The revolt of the thirteenth cen- 
tury was not doctrinal; it was merely a rising of the 
national Church against the scandalous ¢xactions and 
the administrative tyranny of the Curia. Grossteste, 
the Chancellor of Oxford, who headed it, was not less 
orthodox than he was pious. His University went 
with him. The younger students went beyond him, 
for they mobbed a Papal Legate. 

Of Lollardism Oxford was the source. Wycliffe, the 
English Savonarola—a very English Savonarola it is 
true—was the most renowned teacher of philosophy in 
the Oxford schools of the day, and from the enthusias- 
tic youth of the University he drew his disciples and 
the apostles of his new gospel. This movement was 
doctrinal witha vengeance; the boldness of its author’s 
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about the priesthood and the sacraments is 

startling. It failed, however, because it was premature, 
because it was only destructive and offered nothing 
positive to the soul, like Luther’s Justification by Faith, 
because it had* fo printing-press to give its teachings 
wings, and because it was compromised by its connec- 
tion with the Socialism which gave birth to the terrible 
insurrection of Wat Tyler. There was a back-stream at 
Oxford as well as elsewhere. Lincoln College was 
founded by two re-actionary bishops specially to combat 
«‘ that new and pestilent sect which assails all the Sac- 
raments and all the possessions of the Church.” Note 
the connection of the possessions with the sacraments. 
lt was in truth largely on account of the possessions 
that the sacraments were so unspeakably precious. 
The whole guilt of religious persecution has been thrown 
upon bigotry when ecclesiastical covetousness ought 
at least to have borne its share. 

In the mean time a radical change had been wrought 
in the structure of the University. At first the students 
had lodged freely in private houses, as they do now in 
German and American universities. This was not pos- 
sible to the discipline of which in those days there was 
mtch need, for with all the youthful life there was 
plenty of youthful turbulence and excess; there were 
riots, murders, pitched battles between the Northern 
and Southern nations, into which the students were 
divided. Chaucer gives us a glimpse of student life in 
early days. To combine monastic discipline with secu- 
lar learning was the aim of Walter de Merton, the 
Chancellor of Henry III, in founding Merton College, 
the dark old quadrangle of which, called now, nobody 
knows why “‘ Mob Quad,” may be regarded with vene- 
ration as the cradle of collegiate life. The structure 
of the college was like tbat of a monastery, quadran- 
gular, with a single gate surmounted by a gate tower, a 
chapel, and a common dining-hall or refectory. Some- 
times, as at New College and Magdalen, there were 
cloisters as a place of exercise for the students who 
seem like monks to have been asarule restricted to 
college except when they went to the schools of the 
University. Study, however, not prayer, religious con- 
templation or asceticism was the main object of the 
foundation. The Fellows were not allowed to marry, 
but there was no vow of celibacy; there were no vows 
of any kind. Walter de Merton’s statutes expressly 
exclude monks from election to Fellowships, an enact- 
ment aimed against the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
the intrusive and anti-national militia of the Papacy, 
who were then invading England like the Jesuits of an 
after day. The idea, meeting the need of the age, took 
root, Merton’s model was bettered by the munificence 
of the princely Wykeham, who also founded Winches- 
ter School as a nursery for New College. College after 
college grew up. Magdalen College, the most beautiful 
of all homes of learning, was founded by Bishop Wayn- 
flete amid the troubles of the Roses and Richard III, 
then on his progress through his usurped kingdom. 
With the thought of murder in his mind, he was enter- 
tained by the pious founder under its roof. As the 
fashion of founding colleges grew that of founding 
monasteries declined. When Fox, the, statesman-prel- 
ate of Henry VII, proposed to found a monastery, his 
friend, the Bishop of Exeter, advised him to found a 
college, not a monastery, from which he predicted 
that the monks could be sent adrift before the roof was 
well built over their heads. 

In the statutes of New College, which specially pre- 
scribe the study of grammatica—that is, the classical 
languages—we see the dawn of the Renaissance; and the 
collision which took place betweenffi Wyclism and 
Wykeham foreshadows the antagonism between the two 
phases of the European movement in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The noon of thé Renaissance has come when 
Christchurch is founded by the magnificent Wolsey. 
Oxford then entertains Erasmus, and seems to him a 
Paradise of classical culture. But the love of Beauty 
was Southern, the love of Truth was Northern. Among 
the Northera nations the Reformation predominated 
over the Renaissance. Christchurch was still unfinished 
when Oxford began to be swept by the fierce tides of 
religious revolution and counter-revolution, which 
surged to and fro for half a century. Colleges were 
purged of Catholicism by Edward VI, of Protestantism 
by Mary, and again of Catholicism by Elizabeth. A 
cross on the pavement on Broad Street marks the spot 
where Cranmer, Latimer and Ridley were burned. 
While the ecclesiastical storm raged, learning and 
science, we may be sure, hid their heads, At last Angli- 
canism, the religious compromise devised by Elizabethan 
statesmanship, came out victorions, and the University 
was at peace. So far had the Renaissance triumphed, 
that scholasticism had been forever cast out, and the 
college quadrangles had been strewn with the shreds of 
its arid tomes, 

But now came a singular and disastrous time in the 
history of Oxford. In the Middle Ages the universities 
and their colleges had been clerical, but only as every- 
thing literary was clerical, and the students had been 
clerks in the same sense. The founders of colleges, in 
regulating by statute the time at which their Fellows 
should take orders, did not intend to impress on the 
foundations a specially priestly character. Their ten- 


can Church was strictly professional, and the University 
having been absorbed by the colleges, the Fellows of 
which were bound by statute to take orders at a certain 
time, the University became strictly clerical and the 
bond-slave of the Anglican Establishment. Henceforth 
for two centuries and a half it belongs, not tothe nation, 
but tothe Anglican Church, re-actionary in itself like 
all established churches, and closely bound up with the 
political party of re-action by which its privileges were 
sustained. All but clerical studies, in which classics 
were happily deemed to be included, depart, and decay 
sets in. 

Laud, who was a real friend to learning, becoming 
Chancellor of Oxford, attempted reform, tho, in his 
usual autocratic fashion, looking to order instead of to 
life. In the interest of discipline, he compelled every 
student by statute to be a member of a college, and 
thus, finally, divested the University of its free charac- 
ter and made it a close confederation of colleges, But 
he also reformed the examinations, enriched the library 
and did his best to improve albeit in the “‘ clipped box,” 
not in the “ forest tree” way. We must not forget tbat 
on the Royalist and Anglican side there were culture, 
philosophy, intellectual and even administrative prog- 
ress of a certain kind. In the charming circle which 
Falkland was ai thistime gathering round him in his 
seat of Great Tew, near Oxford—that ‘“‘ university in a 
purer air,” as Clarendon calls it—were minds of both 
parties still united by philosophy and the liberal love of 
truth. But in the middle of Laud’s work the Civil War 
broke out. The Anglican University, of course, went 
with the King, and the calamitous advantages of its 
military position between two rivers caused it to be- 
come his principal stronghold and the basis of his 
operations. For some years study ceased; the blare of 
the trumpet was heard instead of the voice of the 
lecturer, and Oxford was given up to Royalist 
politics and to arms. 

Triumphant Puritanism, the narrower section of it at 
least, was inclined to pour the vials of its wrath on the 
university of godless learning which had fought against 
the cause of the Lord; but the large soul of Cromwell 
interposed. Cromwell protected the University, giving 
it excellent tho of course Puritan rulers, and it greatly 
flourished under him, of course in an austere, some- 
what grim and somewhat narrow way. The Crom- 
wellian Oxford is in truth a sort of oasis between two 
desert tracts of academical history. The Protector tried to 
draw both from Oxford and Cambridge, young men of 
promise for the service of the State. Physical science 
even returned to its seat, and at Oxford was formed the 
circle which afterward migrating to London, there 
founded the Royal Society. 

Then follows a miserable period of Anglican and 
Tory torpor. Not only were the Fellowships clerical; 
but the medieval founders who had little notion of 
individual aptitude and fancied that whipping would 
make a good scholar out of any boy, had indulged in 
preferences to their kin, the natives of their own coun- 
tries or students of their own foundation, which shut 
out the consideration of merit in the election of Fel- 
lows. The colleges sank into societies of clerical 
loungers and sensualists, passing their time in dining, 
drinking port, and playing at bowls, while they waited 
for a college living on which to marry. Gibbon paints 
the Fellows of his own college as “the monks of 
Magdalen whose deep but dull potations excuse the 
brisk intemperance of youth.” Now and then there 
arose a Bishop Butler, or a Warton; much oftener an 
elegant trifler with modern Latin verse; here and there a 
conscientious college tutor would make an attempt to 
educate; but these were stars in a dark night. The 
examinations became mere forms. Science remained 
in exile, and the University professoriate ceased to lec- 
ture. Orthodoxy meantime was secured by compelling 
boys of sixteen to subscribe ex animo the Thirty-nine 
Articles, combining scores of controverted propositions 
in theology. No Dissenter could set foot in the sacred 
precincts of academical bigotry and sloth. To com- 
plete the work of perversion and degradation, the Uni- 

versity was identified with the political party to which 
the Anglican Establishment belonged. It became the 
asylum of Jacobitism, of all lost causes the most misera- 
ble, and not only shouted for the Pretender but con- 
spired. From Jacobitism when the Stuarts were extinct 
it passed to Toryism, still setting itself against national 
progress; and when the Duke of Wellington was 
installed as its Chancellor it was the scene of such a 
concourse of the Tory party that it was said that had 
the roof fallen in Toryism would have been extin- 
quished. A strange contrast to the revolutionary Ox- 
ford of the thirteenth century! Let nobody hold uni- 
versity culture responsible for Oxford re-action, which 
was simply the offspring, as we have seen, of two 
historical accidents, the absorption of the University 
by the colleges and the continuance in the tenure to 
Fellowships of the clerical restrictions of the Middle 
Ages. 

So things went on through the eighteenth century. 
There was one notable episode, the birth of Methodism 
in the rooms of a pious student of Lincoln College. 
Methodism was not, like the other religious movements, 
the offspring of a doctrinal controversy. It was simply 





dency was the other way. But the clergy of the Angli- 





and the sensuality of the age. Tho born at Oxford, and 
in a certain sense of Oxford, inasmuch as it began with 
a sort of Anglican asceticism, it could find no home in 
Oxford or in the Anglican Church. Their indifference, 
their self-indulgeace, and what they had of culture 
alike recoiled from it. Soon it went forth to conquer 
on other fields. The history of Lincoln College 1s curi- 
ous, and strongly marks the diversity of the ages through 
which the University to which it belongs has passed. 
Founded to repress Wycliffism and defend Catholic or- 
thodoxy, it in time produces John Wesley and after- 
ward Mark Pattison. 

With the advancing nineteenth century and the res- 
urrection of Liberalism, after the long struggle against 
Revolutionary France came University Reform. It 


‘came first from within, in the mild guise of a revival of 


the examinations, election by merit to the fellowships 

not tied up by local or other restrictions, and the insti- 

tution of a class-list in classics and mathematics. One 

of the first who took the highest honors in both schools 

was Sir Robert Peel, whose example Mr. Carnegie may 

note as indicating that university culture is not always 

fatal to success in business. To success in business of 

the highest kind, whethcr political or ccmmercial, cul- 

ture surely never can be fatal, tho it may be fatal 

to success in combines and corners. . 

But scarcely had Academical reform began when the 

University was again swept by one of those ecclesiasti- 
cal tornadoes of which its clerical character made it the 
unhappy and incongruous scene. Theadvance of Liber- 
alism, by changing the character of Parliament, 
threatened to withdraw from the Anglican Church the 
exclusive patronage of theState. This led the clergy to 
seek another basis for their authority in Apostolical 
Succession and the Sacraments and so give rise to 
Tractarianism. Oxford from its medieval character and 
associations as well as from tbe presence there of a 
number of unmarried clergymen (the Fellows of Colleges 
being still forbidden to marry) was the natural birth- 
place of a movement tending to the reproduction of the 
Catholic Middle Ages. Among the memories of my 
student days are the great Tractarian controversy; the 
political battles in convocation between the Romaniz- 
ing and the Protestant party ; the condemnation of Ward, 
who had joyously proclaimed that the Church of Eng- 
land was embracing the whole cycle of Roman doctrine; 
the keen, subtle glance of Newman who was the real 
leader, with the magical influence which he exercised 
over the young, and the dismally ascetic aspect of his 
great coadjator Pusey, whose countenance seemed to pro- 
claim his favorite dogma, the irremissibility of Post-bap- 
tismal Sin, Thomas Arnold at this time was appointed 
by the Crown Professor of Modern History, and when 
he came to lecture his apparition in the great center of 
medieval re-action was like the apparition of Turnus in 
the camp of Alneas, 

By this time the sun of revived Liberalism was riding 
high, and now both for Oxford and Cambridge came 
University reform from without and of a more drastic 
sort. First there was a Royal Commission of Inquiry, 
thes a Parliamentary Commission of Reform, which has 
since been followed by another to complete the work 
left unfinished by the first. Medieval statutes and 
shackles have all been swept away; everything has been 
opened to merit and capacity; the rule of celibacy has 
been relaxed, so as to allow Fellows to devote them- 
selves permanently to learning; the professoriate has 
been restored to life; science has been welcomed back to 
her proper home; the narrow curriculum has been en- 
larged; above all, the clerical restrictions on the tenure 
of headships and fellowships have been removed, and 
the religious tests have been abolished. The University 
has been restored from the Anglican Church to the na- 
tion. Theancient freedom of studying at the University 
without belonging to a college has been renewed; but the 
life of Oxford is still college life, and the University 
remains practically a federation of colleges, 

Medievalism and clericalism having all at once been 
overthrown, Liberalism has naturally come in at first 
with a flood. At present young Oxford is a hot-bed of 
advanced theories of all kinds—Positivism, Agnosticism, 
Radicalism, ‘‘ Socialism of the Chair,” and Socialism 
out of the Chair; while in competition with them Ritu- 
alism in its most pronounced form still holds its ground, 
and high asceticism has its gentle votaries, Even Ritu- 
alism at Oxford seems to partake of the general vivacity 
and comes out with a brilliant and startling novelty in 
‘*TLuxMundi.” This isa state more wholesome than medi- 
evalism and ecclesiasticism, and much more wholesome 
than Jacobitism with intellectual torpor; but it is not the 
most wholesome state, The most wholesome state for a 
university is calm devotion to high education and to the 
advancement of learning and science. To this when 
Oxford has grown familiar with liberty she will no 
doubt come, 

TORONTO, CANADA. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA is on the eve of publishing another 
book. It consists of letters written by her husband, the 
late Prince Consort, tothe late Emperor William [then 
Prince Regent of Prussia] and to the Duke of Saxe Co- 
burg-Gotha, The Prince Consort wrote so confidentially 
to these two personages that his letters would require 





a re-action against the religious skepticism or coldness 


considerable revision, as his strictures upon publi: men 
were Often very severe. 
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THE DEMAND FOR MEN. 


BY PROF. W, G, SUMNER. 








To every individual the history of the world begins 
and ends in himself. Each man finds it hard, if not 
impossible, to imagine the world without himself; that 
is, to imagine that he had never been born. Our way 
of looking at history is to treat all which has been done 
here as a preparation for us, and our current construc- 
tion of the life of the world is, that the sufferings of the 
past,and its achievements, have their sense through their 
utility in contributing to our welfare. Once in a while 
we do also speak about our obligations to posterity, as 
if we did feel that our way of thinking about the past 
brought with it a corollary that we are only other links 
in the chain of preparation for others yet farther on. 
At this point, however, there is a notable drop in the 
intensity of interest and conviction with which the 
idea is pursued. In all our speculations about the future 
also, we probably conceive of ourselves as present and 
part of the future, and rarely, if ever, does the speaker 
himself realize that he will drop out of the host in its 
march, and disappear from its activity, lost and forgot- 
ten like a thistle-down which floated for a moment on 
the summer breeze. 

To the individual, therefore, it is hard to realize that he 
is not needed here, that his existence, however interest- 
ing and important to himself, is of no consequence to 
the world, that, if he had never been born, he never 


‘ would have been missed, that the men inall history who 


have proved by their life and works that the world did 
need them, and could illy have spared them, are not 
more than a score or two. 

Much more 1s it a remarkable idea that men in general 
should ever be in demand. If we do not go beyond cur- 
rent habits of thought, we think that the world was 
made for men, that it has no signiticance without men; 
that its existence is, as it were, a call or demand for 
men; that of course we all ought to be here, and, having 
come, that we ought to be made welcume and honorably 
provided for. Our complaints are for the most part 
complaints of those very conditions of earthly life by 
virtue of which it is possible that we may be here. If 
there is any ‘‘banquet of life” offered, by the fact that 
the world is here, we find that there are a great number 
of us who have come to be guests at it, and that there 
is ahungry crowd of other animals, upon whom we look 
down as not fit to dispute the banquet with us, but who 
defend their possession of it with as much ferocity and 
tenacity as if they were revolutionists, and could de- 
claim about natural rights. Our assumption is that we 
should all be here, under any circumstances whatever, 
and that the provision for us here is, or ought to be 
somewhere on hand. 

Unfortunately, none of these ideas can be verified by 
an examination of the facts. We are not needed here 
at all. The world existed no one knows how long witb- 
out any men on it. They were never missed by the 
other forms of Nature, who absorbed, enjoyed, and gave 
back again into the cosmos, the energy and the material 
of organized existence, generation after generation, and 
there is no room for any idea that the universe suffered 
any lack, or fell short of anything, which was necessary 
to keep it going on in a round of transformations and 
repetitions which were adequate to the maintenance of 
allthere was. There is noneed for man,and nodemand 
for man, in Nature. It is complete without him. 

When he appears on earth he does not appear as one 
needed, but as another competitor for a place here. He 
is infinitely interesting to himself, and he has constructed 
for the gratification of his vanity whole systems of 
mythology and philosophy, to prove to himself that the 
rest bas sense only as used up by him. In truth he is 
here like the rest on the tenure of sustaining himself if 
he can. The curse of the self glorification of the human 
species is that it blinds them to the truth of their situa- 
tion, keeps them from intelligent effort to make the 
best of it, and sets them to rending each other when 
their demands are not satisfied. 

It is therefore a most extracrdinary state of things on 
earth when men are in demand; that is, not only wel- 
come, but subject. to economic demand; so that their 
presence will be paid for, and the social consequences of 
such a state of things, when it occurs, stand in such 
contrast to the state when men are in excessive supply 
that the mind of man is astounded to contemplate the 
difference. It will be found that the glorification of 
modern progress, modern ideas, etc., etc., resolves 
itself into this “revolution” which causes all the 
others. 

It must be noticed that the demand for men is not a 
demand for human beings. This distinction cannot be 
passed over, since the neglect of it has helped to prevent 
an understanding of the point we are now presenting. 
The human race reproduces and increases in numbers, 
but unfortunately its new-born membeas are a burden, 
the heaviest one which the society has to bear. Between 
birth and the capacity for self-maintenance lies a period 
of cost, or outlay, by the adult generation. Here again 
we come on the same fact, that there is no demand for 
men in the sense of humun beings, since cost and outlay 
are never an object of demand, but are in the nature of 
& penalty or sacrifice for a good not otherwise attainable. 
When savage races practice infanticide, it is because 
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they rate the cost higher than the return. The self-cen- 
tered view of the adult, mentioned above, then predom- 
inates entirely. For him the world begins and ends in 
himself, and the sacrifice he must endure to perpetuate 
the species, being just so much reduction from the indi- 
vidual enjoyment which he might get out of life (which 
is the case always of the sacrifices of parents for off- 
spring) seems to him to present no consideration. 

It is therefore only when there is a demand for adults 
that there arises a demand for human beings which 
makes the cost of rearing them sink in comparative im- 
portance. When children are welcome as new power, 
instead of being unwelcome as new burdens, the real 
social revolution is accomplished. The book of Genesis 
presents us, in the case of the patriarchs, with a state of 
things in which more children meant more power, and 
the texts which express that fact in the social situation 
of that time have sometimes been used as giving an ab- 
solute religious sanction to special views of the signifi- 
cance of the increase of the species. ‘ i 

An economic demand is one which is backed up by an 
equivalent offered in reward for a satisfaction of it. The 
demand for men is subject to the same interpretation, or 
itisa fiction. The payment which must be brought 
into the labor market as an equivalent to support the 
demand for men is means of subsistence. If men are 
wanted they must be subsisted, and they must be sub- 
sisted in such rich measure that they can sustain not 
only themselves but also wives and little ones to main- 
tain the increase. Means of subsistence, however, are 
not raw land. That again, like the infants, is a long 
stage from the labor market. If raw land wasa demand 
for men, that would mean that Nature demands mea 
which, as we saw at the outset, isnot true. Nature does 
not come into the market. She offers no equivalents in 
exchange. She presents no means of subsistence which 
are capable of sustaining more than the scantiest num- 
bers in the lowest misery. The terms of the case in no 
wise apply to her, and all those who, when discussing 
these matters, allow themselves to philosophize about 
‘*boons of Nature,” and ‘‘ banquets of life” are only 
spinning delusions. 

The means of subsistence are capital-—-products which 
men already here have made and are ready to share 
with new-comers,as a means to persuade others to come. 
This is the demand for men. We are accustomed to 
call it ‘‘ demand for labor,” and this phrase, blinding us 
to the facts by a technical relation put in place of the 
real one, is the great cause of some of the foolish no- 
tions about wages which have been put afloat, and 
which bave become the prolific cause of social and 
industrial fallacies. The case which is new, anomalous, 
astounding, is the one in which the men already here, 
not only do not dread new-comers, or treat them with 
hostility, but pay them te come out of the products of 
their own previous labor. That is a true demand for 
men. When it arises men rise in market value, with 
covsequences which are next to be noted. 

Here it remains only to point out that the reason why 
those already here will hire others to come, continually 
raising their bid, is that by bringing in more human 
labor they can raise the industrial organization to a 
higher grade, and increase the production per men from 
the land at their disposal, so that the increase in num- 
bers will increase, not diminish, the average rate of 
comfort for all. 

This last remark exposes the fallacy of the arguments 
which are made against immigration. Immigration 
supplies the men, without cost vf production on them 
for the community which gets them. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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SOME OXFORD REMINISCENCES OF JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN. 








BY DOUGLAS SLADEN, 





HERE in the glacier valley of the Selkirks, ringed 
round by a dozen great glaciers, and under the shadow 
of Sir Donald, piercing the very sky with his only once 
ascended pyramid, the news comes to me that John 
Henry Newman is dead. The ocean and the Rocky 
Mountains and a dozen years lie between me and the 
Oxford where I met him; but I can see every line in 
that venerable face as distinctly as I can see the mon- 
archs of the Selkirks, Sir Donald MacDonald, the Her- 
mit, Cheops, the Eagle Crag, and Ross’s Peak. 

The night I met Newman was the first night he had 
spent in Oxford, since nearly forty years before, he for- 
sook the Church of his fathers for the Church of his 
forefathers. He came back to his old college and my 
old college, Trinity, at the special invitation of its broad- 
minded dons, who had just previously evidenced their 
disregard of religious tests by electing a professed Jew 
toascholarship. The first thing he did was to visit his 
old tutor, still, after so many years, in residence. Sixty- 
one years before, when John Henry Newman was 
elected to a scholarship at Trinity, he had been put under 
the tutelage of Thomas Short, and now when he came 
back to Oxford under such different circumstances, Mr, 
Short was still in the same old rooms, tho of course no 
longer doing any work and arrived at the ripe age of 
eighty-eight. That day I discovered the angel that I 
had been entertaining unawares (and in my absence), 
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The college messenger, who was u great character in his 
way, came to me just before dinner and said: 

**Grand company you’ve been having in your rooms 
this afternoon, Mr. Sladen.” 

‘* Indeed,” I replied; ‘‘I didn’t know it. I’ve been 
down at the Butts all the afternoon.” 

‘*Oh yes,” he said; ‘* there was Nooman, and Neville, 
and the President, and the Vice-President, and the Bur- 
sar, and the Dean; they was half an hour there.” 

‘‘The mischief they.were!” I thought. For my rooms 
were studded at every point with representations of the 
female form divine, the beauties of my private ac- 
quaintance, and the creations of art —in all grada- 
tions of dress and undress, not to mention a stu. 
pendous litter of guns, rifles, cartridges, rockets, gloves, 
cricket bats, bottles of Bass, shells, letvers, manuscripts, 
pewter and silver cups, school and university caps, 
bills—in a word, rooms about as unsuggestive of a@ schol- 
ar of the college as could well be found. 

The messenger pursued the topic: ‘‘ When the Presi- 
dent looked at your pictures, sir, he corfed”; and that 
little dry cough of President W——’s meant volumes. 

‘“‘And the President’s compliments, sir, and would 
you go to his house at seven to meet Father Nooman, 
sir.” 

** Well, messenger, what did Father Newman come to 
my rooms for? Mr. Cameron’s were his old rooms.” 

[These were the rooms immediately above, which col- 
lege tradition undisputed had assigned to Newman. ]} 

‘* As soon as he had seen Mr. Short, sir, he says tothe 
President: ‘Now I’ll go and see my old rooms,’ and he 
walks straight to yourrooms. The President says: ‘We 
thought the rooms above were yours.’ But Nooman says: 
‘No. My rooms were paneled,’ which settles the fac,’ 
because these are the only paneled rooms on No. 7 stair- 
case,” 

So mine were the rooms in which Newman had spent 
his undergraduate days, in wtich he had passed from 
that eager boyhood to that rare manhood—the sitting- 
room a long low room about seventeen feet long by 
thirteen feet wide, by eight feet high, looking over the 
gardens of Balliol, in those days before Balliol had 
thought of her new hall or her new quadrangle; the 
bedroom a room about thirteen feet square, lighted by a 
window that cut off one corner of the room from top to 
bottom and commanded a view of the famous lime-walk 
and broad mossy lawns of Trinity’s gardens, with the 
great park gates given her by one of her sons when he 
became Prime Minister of England, that ill-fated Lord 
North who lost the thirteen colonies. 

That evening I met Newman. He had asked to be 
allowed to spend it with undergraduates; so about a 
dozen of us, all ‘‘ scholars,” were invited to meet him— 
he had made a special request that the man who had his 
old rooms should be one of them. 

A little old shrunken map, shrunken in figure as in 
face, with a feeble gait—this was one impression—the 
other was vast intellect, infinite tenderness, keen inter- 
est. His voice was soft and low, a winning smile was 
ever on his lips, and his humility utterly humiliated 
one. I made some statement which he considered in- 
correct. ‘‘I should have thought otherwise,” he said, 
simply; ‘‘ but you are young and in the world and have 
more opportunities of acquiring the most recent infor- 
mation.” 

I was marvelously fortunate that night. When 
Newman seated himself among us, he said: ‘‘ Now tell 
me something about the changes in Oxford; the old 
buildings and institutions thut have perished, the new 
ones that have sprung up.” 

Of all the undergraduates who happened to be present, 
I was the only one who had taken the least interest in 
such things. Soulfulness was nota staple at Trinity in 
my day, nor indeed in the University generally. There 
were plenty of brilliant men, enthusiastic about this or 
the other subject which would pay in their examina- 
tions, but of active literary life there was none (this 
was in the days when the Undergraduates’ Journal was 
Oxford’s sole contribution to literature), nor did one 
undergraduate in a hundred seem to remember that he 
was an eotity in an institution a thousand years old 
which linked him with a thousand famous Englishmen 
from Chaucer to Chatham and Newman and Browning. 

Trinity was especially unfortunate this way. Nearly 
the whole college consisted of breakfast, lunch and 
“wine” men—men whose principal object in life seemed 
to consist in being entertainer or entertained at break- 
fast, lunch and after dinner. Probably some of them 
didn’t know who Chatham—the glorious elder Pitt—was, 
and most of them were ignorant that he had studied 
and caroused in those same college walls which wit- 
nessed their contributions, good and evil, to the Re- 
cording Angel. And yet how much had happened in 
these gray old walls since Thomas of Hatfield, the war- 
like Bishop of Durham, who won the great battle of 
Neville’s Cross,(ounded them in the third King Edward’s 
reign. Here, under Elizabeth’s George Chapman,whose 
translation of Homer begot Keats’s immortal sonnet, 
Thomas Lodge, author of one of the most famous songs 
attributed to Shakespeare, Lyly—the Oscar Wilde of 
euphuism—picked up their quaint learning. Here were 
bred so many prominent actorsin the drama of the 
great Rebellion, John Selden, the prince of English 





jurists, Ireton and Ludlow, the Roundhead generals, Sir 
Harry Blount, who accompanied King Charles to the 
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scaffold, and Harrington, the dreamer of Oceana. Later 
came the great Lord Chancellor Somers, and Gilbert 


Sheldon, the Archbishop of Canterbury, who gave up 


by word of mouth (one of the most momentous changes 
in the English Constitution) the right of Convocation 
to regulate the taxation of the clergy; and then in the 
next century followed the two men, both prime minis- 
ters of England, who did most to save and lose the 
American colonies, Lord Chatham and Lord North. 

And hither in the fullness of time came John Henry 
Newman. Antiquities and old associations have an in- 
expressible charm for me; and it’ was my good fortune 
that I alone of the undergraduates present could meet 
the Cardinal half-way on the questions he asked about 
Oxford; so I had him to myself all the evening till 
chapel, Week-day evening chapel at Trinity was at 
ten o'clock, and it was etiquet for any one spending the 
evening with the President to attend it. 

When the bell rang ali rose and, following the Presi- 
dent, left the room forchapel. I say all—I mean all but 
Newman and Father Neville, like Newman, I believe, a 
Trinity man. We were just a quarter of an hour in 
that dimly lighted little chapel, as ugly exteriorly as 
the genius of Christopher Wren could allow any of 
his handiwork to be, and as beautiful interiorly as the 
carving of Grinling Gibbons could make it. I read a 
lesson mechanically—it was my week—and hardly 
heard evensong. I was thinking of the sublime old 
man left to his thoughts in the President’s drawing- 
room; for such a man as Newman what must those 
thoughts have been! When last he heard that bell, he 
was one of the first, one of the most hearty to answer it; 
now there was a great gulf fixed between him and 
those who worshiped there. 

Father Neville, a typical Jesuit, beautiful, brilliant, 
hard and elastic as steel, was no doubt better able to 
contain his feelings; but to the author of *‘Lead, Kindly 
Light” it must have been a sore trial. 

One question Newman asked gave a marvelous in- 
stance of his memory. My sitting-room was very hand- 
somely furnished with an oak suite, the tables standing 
on clustered columns, the book-cases faced with similar 
columns, like the Purbeck marble pilasters in old Eng- 
lish cathedrals, and everything ornamented with trefoil 
piercings. 

** How much did you pay for your valuation?” [i. e., 
how much did you pay your predecessor in the rooms 
for the furniture, when you took them over.] I told 
him. ‘ Indeed,” he said; ‘“‘ why I paid nearly ten 
pounds more, and they were quite poorly furnished then; 
and now they seem the most beautiful undergraduate’s 
rooms I have seen.” I felt that the hundred pounds I 
had laid out in clearing out the unsightly, and having 
everything made to match the rich old paneling of the 
room were well spent. He remembered what he had 
paid to a sovereign. 

In the great hall of Trinity stands a marble bust of the 
Cardinal—the only one of her alumni so honored. It 
stands not far from the giant fireplace over which hang 
the pictures of Chatham and North next to each other— 
as if to give them the opportunity of re-opening at their 
leisure the question of the right of England to tax 
America, 








School and College. 


AMERICAN STUDENTS IN BERLIN. 


BY 0. H. GATES, PH.D. 





NEAR the beginning of the Semester now closing, it was 
proposed by the Young Men’s League of the American 
Church in this city, to secure information as to the homes 
and colleges of the American students who are in the city 
this winter. While the immediate aim in view was reach- 
ed by the presentation of the report to the League, the sub- 
ject is of so general interest, and the items so instructive, 
that the report is now given more publicly. 

The work undertaken was not so much to make an ex- 
haustive list of those studying here, however valuable 
such a register would be, as to find from what sections of 
the United States the students come, and what and how 
many and where located are the colleges and technical 
schools represented by them. 

The number of American students named in the Univer- 
sity Verzeichniss for the semester is 185. They are divided 
among the faculties as follows: In the Theological 
Faculty 20; in the Medical, 59; in the Law, 4; in the Philo- 
sophical 102. This last group is thus subdivided: Study- 
ing philosophy, philology and history, 70; mathematics 
and natural science, 27; political economy, 3; pharmacy 
and dentistry 2. 

The number registered in the Theological Faculty does 
not represent the full number pursuing theological stud- 
ies, as some of these register as studying philosophy or 
philology. 

In comparison with these figures it is interesting to note 
the number of students from other countries, as gathered 
from the same source. The whole number matriculated is 
5,731; there are 1,945 others entitled to hear lectures, mak- 
ing the total 7,676. Of the matriculated students, 5,099 
come from the German Empire; and of this number, 4,241 
are Prussians, The American students, a mere handful as 
they are compared with these thousands, outnumber those 
from avy other country; Russia sends 121, Austro-Hun- 
gary 93, Switzerland 76, Great Britain 25, Asia 23, and all 
other lands and continents 109. 

For the sake of absolute correctness—tho for purposes of 
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comparison with the above 18 is the proper number—it 
should be said that nine names were erased from the books 
because they did not appear on the right side of the Ques- 
tor’s accounts; in other words, the men did not hear any 
lectures this term, and presumably are not in the city. 

Moreover, ‘‘ American” very properly includes everybody 
from beyond the Atlantic, whether from the frigid North 
or the torrid South. It hurts our pride sometimes that we 
United-States-of-Americans haven’t any name more defi- 
nite than ‘‘ Americans’’; but it is so, and the Germans are 
not to blame for it, either. There are probably ten or 
fifteen “‘ Americans” cataloged who are not Canadians or 
United States Americans. Making these two deductions, 
perhaps 160 is the best statement of the number of 
students from these two countries. 

The list from which the following data are taken, com- 
prises 150 names, several of the 160 failing to reply to the 
inguiries, and a few names being added to those in the 

Verzeichniss. 

The first item sought was the home address, or at least 
the name of the State. This is known in regard to 139 
men, including three from Canada. The distribution 
among the States is shown below; there is a slight element 
of vagueness in the table, in that some report the State in 
which they were born; but this was probably in default 
of any present home address. 


New YOK ..-.c0ccve.cs9 +20 New Hampsbire......... 2 
Massachusetts..... uderedn 6 VeEFMON bee. .occccccecccces 2 
_ ee os 0seil ERGIRRRccconcsescscoccesce 2 
Sega sitasvesneenetns 10 Tennessee..........+.+++- 2 
Pennsylvania........ ... 9 Minnesota........0.2..000- 2 
Kentucky.............0000 7 pS ey 2 
Connecticut.............. 6 OPER: ..0icccvesccceses 2 
California.............+-+ 6 New Jersey-.........-++++ 1 
Wisconsin...............++ 5 District of Columbia.... 1 
Rhode Island............ 4 Bilohst ad. ovadccccvees cece 1 
is cncnstscancenece.s 3 RE ccsevendieeesouse 1 
Maryland.............000 8 North Carolina.........-. 1 
SE haricancstepnkeeanced 3 South Carolina.......... 1 
items sa09s0scavcebe 3 Kansas..... <LI Ee 1 
INS oS vcicdicedi...0 3 


Total: 136 men from 29 States. 

Tne table given below shows the section of the country 
from which the students come; while the grouping of the 
States is not recommended for general adoption, it an- 
swers the present purpose. Doubtfully chosen before the 
figures were added, the result curiously justifies it: 


By Pash sisewsonccsece 3 PR oss ccesccccavess 1 
New Hampshire........ 2 Wisconsin. ............ 5 
Vermont. ......ccce..c.00 2 a 
Massachusetts. .......... 16 W. Middle States. ...33 
Rhode Island. .......... q 
Connecticut,..........+++ 6 IV. Kentucky..............- 7 

Tennessee............... 2 

New England......... 38 Vir gimta.oocscccccsscscee 1 
North Carolina......... 1 

South Carolina ......... 1 

ere ee 22 — 


New Jersey......-..+-+++ i South of the Ohio....12 
Pennsylvania............ Q V. Minnesota............++. 2 
Maryland................ 3 BT Sedakincs. acencsceesnt 3 
District of Columbia.... 1 pO ere 2 
_ EARGR Bees 2 cccces cccccccs 1 

E. Middle States..... Q Ps cccccccence coos 3 
Ge cba ce orcesecns 2 

Wb adendanesccesccases 3 

PR, GRiskts i ceccisccciodesse 15 California. .....ccccccvce 6 
BIR csc cccscscsensees 2 on 
IE bcetdtcdeveseccss 10 West of the Mississippi.26 


The first three groups comprise exactly seventy-five per 
cent.of the whole number, and, as isseen,are nearly balanced 
among themselves. Three-quarters then of the students 
here this winter come from the section north of the Poto- 
mac and the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 

The second item of inquiry concerned colleges represent- 
ed. This list includes not only those from which the stu- 
dents were graduated, but all that they reported themselves 
as being connected with; and that not only as students, 
but as fellows and instructors. By ‘colleges ’’—here used 
for the sakeof brevity—is meant all schools above college- 
preparatory grade. The list does not aspire to legal exact- 
nessin regard to titles; and in some cases institutions 
technically distinct are represented as one, in accordance 
with popular custom; to separate them would increase the 
total, but would not be as fair a showing. 

Of the 150 students in the list, 141 furnished information 
in regard to their colleges, 15 of them reported that they 
had attended no college in America, most of these having 
been educated chiefly herein Germany. The remaining 125 
(excluding one Nova Scotian who reported an institution in 
his own province) represents 71 colleges, as follows: 


IE, nse cdacecsdonsment. Tasks. en tideessacsbions 1 
NED cinch dunt ccncevieetaccnorens Se PPE eee 1 
Union Seminary............. 9 Louisville Med. School... . 1 
i Re 7 McCormick Sem............. 1 
Amborst........ 0 6 cccccccees 6 Mass. Inst. of Tech.......... 1 
Ee cdihaidess sarioceas 5 Med. Coll. of Ohio........... 1 
AES Re EE ay eas 5 Minn. Hosp. Coll............ 1 
I a iiacndsitvaddentws & Monmouth....... ........... 1 
oe 2 ee 4 Moravian Coll. (Penn.)..... 1 
Univ. of Wisconsin.......... 4 Ohio Wesleyan.............. 1 
ins fommengnaved ©. SE i Biteitcminihindiins: unin 1 
ID 5 00c0e0n: asacessy 8 Phil. Coll. of Pharm........ 1 
i inndcaceereserengess ee Steere ree 1 
PE astcabess:. cy vecens 3 Rush Med. Coll.............. 1 
Univ. of Cincinnati........ 3 Sam. Houston Norm. Inst.. 1 
B’k’lyn Coll. and Polyt.In. 2 Shurtleff..................... 1 
Case School of A. 8.......... 2 Stevens Inst. Tech.......... 1 
Central Wesleyan........... a ee ee 1 
Cumberland Univ........... ae ee eee 1 
Johns Hopkins............... 2 Trinity Univ. (Tex.)........ 1 
ME WG nciatsuacsecans ene WE eu otiebatsass. scateacd 1 
Ee ie Re D WE serasasesacte. csse 1 
Rochester Univ...... ...... 3 Univ. of’ Olty N. Y......:... 1 
Swarthmore ................. 2 it Rick seedssaedd 1 
WI 5 cade icv sien 2 ~ Epi... oss oss 1 
, eee 2 © isn ck isess 1 
ee ey eee 2 *  ™ Minnesota......... 1 
NE. aretahenited se 1 i 0 Re 1 
Andover Sem................ 1 © WR nas 00602000 1 
Auburn Sem..... menemen<9eee 1 ea = 1 
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os a 
Balt. Coll Ph. and Sur..... 1 Washington and Jefferson 
Bates Div. School............ 1 Washington and Lee..... 
B'll’vue Hosp. Med. Coll.... 1 Wesleyan Univ... ......... 
Boston Univ.................. 1 Western Reserve ........... 
Center Coll. (Ky.)........... 1 Wm. Jewell Coll....... ... 
Cooper Med. Coll. (Cai.)..... 1 


Total: 71 Colleges. 


The representatives of the 11 colleges sending more than 
3 men, equal in number those of all remaining institutions. 

The distribution of the colleges is indicated by the tol- 
lowing table, in which the first column of figures gives the 
number of represented institutions in the State, and the 
second column the number of representatives: 


We I ca cess aninees une az 2 Wisconsin... ... 2 5 
New Hampshire...... 1 - —- 
MNES sed ccakecctcos ja W. Mid. States...... 16 «32 
Massachusetts........ 7 38 &1V. Kentucky........ 3 3 
Rhode Island.......... i 6 Tennessee....... i 2 
Connecticut........... ia Virginia.... .... 3 4 

New England........ 14 «59 8. of the Ohio..... 7 9 

IL. New York............. 11 27 V. Minnesota......... 2 2 
New Jersey........... 8 bh Ce ene : ae 
Pennsylvania.... .... 6 10 Nebraska........... bs 
Maryland........ 5 Missouri............ 34 
DOG «ies siascscss 2 2 

RE these vscines 7 California.........2 2 
Ilinois......... 5 6 -— 
IE ca ceccsvese 2 2 West of the Mississippi..11 13 


The three groups of States that sent 75 per cent. of the 
students are shown by the table to have 75 per cent. of the 
colleges that send men here, viz.: New England 20 per 
cent., the East Middle States 32 per cent., and the West 
Middle States 23 per cent. Their representatives, how- 
ever, are relatively more numerous, comprising 86 per cent. 
of the whole, viz : 37,29 and 20 per cent. respectively. New 
England, with its Harvard and Yale, averages 4 students 
to each of its represented colleges, and the Middle States 
2each. No college beyond this section sends more than 2, 
and only 4 of the 18 send even that number. 

Thus far the figures; what is their worth? They are 
directly and carefully gathered ; they are taken from 
Berlin, where more American students gather than in any 
other Enropean city; tho not exhaustive, yet they 
fairly represent the colony: they concern but a siogle 
semevter, but that is an ordinary one, fairly illustrating 
the situation; they were gathered in the interest of no 
theory, but simply for the sake of the facts themselves. 
For the reason last mentioned, we have but few words to 
add to the figures. It is superfluous perhaps to say it, but 
it is soon said, that German thought is reaching the 
United States, not through books simply, but through 
hundreds of young, enthusiastic minds that receive and 
are bound to transmit the learning and also the personal 
influence of these intellectual giants of Germany. Coming 
tho they do chiefly from the Northeast, many will 
find their work in the West and South—no region is beyond 
the reach of German influence, be it good or be it bad. 

One cannot watch the earnest faces of these students 
without commending their devotion to their self-appoint- 
edwork. Itis sometimes said that it is fashion that draws 
men here to study. These faces do not appear to belong 
to a fashionable class; fashion doesn’t make men so per- 
sistent; fashion cannot hold students to lectures that for 
weeks and perhaps months are but partially understood ; 
if it is fashion that brings and keeps men here, then culti- 
vate the fashion; be fashionable; for once fashion and 
sound sense work together. 

The preponderance of students from the North and East 
has been shown; but here the bare figures convey a wrong 
impression. The wonder is rather that so many as one- 
fourth are from the South and West, and that one-fourth 
of the colleges too are from those sections. It is a grand 
thing that Harvard sends so many to continue their train- 
ing abroad; but the truth about the 23 men that come 
from Harvard, is that the majority received their inspira- 
tion from some humbler college. To these smaller schools 
belongs the praise, if it is praiseworthy, that our future 
teachers feel the need of a more thorough training, and 
come abroad to obtain it, perhaps stopping a little while at 
Harvard on the way. 

The figures point to another fact, tho it is better seen 
from more general data; Berlin is by no means an Ameti- 
can city, but the United States has great interests in Ber- 
lin; and they are vut of all proportion to the number of 
her citizens in the city. It is the active, the strong, the 
workers, that are found here. What community can point 
to so large a proportion of members of thorough training 
and grand opportunities, of bright prospects and high am- 
bitions ? Add to the numbers on our list, a still larger 
number of hard-working music students and other large 

numbers of art students, and of men and women, who, 
while not specialists, are gaining strength of purpose and 
breadth of view by their stay here, and Berlin’simportance 
to us grows upon one. Let a couple of years pass; the 
numbers will be at least as great, but scarcely a uame will 
remain that is on the list to-day. The generations change 
rapidly here; that means much for our land. 

No more can be said here; but one who has the moral 
and spiritual interest of his country at heart will find this 
merely the starting-point of interest. He will feel, and 
keenly feel, the importance of keeping alive and vigorous 
in this un-American environment, the moral and religious 
principles which we can proudly say are nowhere stronger 
than in the United States. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 








Dr. NANSEN’S expedition to the North Pole is to start 
in the spring of 1892. His companion, Captain Sverdrup, 
will take the nautical direction. He is at present on board 
a fishing boat in the Polar Seas in order to practice in 
maneuvring among the ice During this trip he will 
touch at Nova Zembla, and try to reach Franz Josef Land. 
Dr. Nansen wishes to compose his crew solely of Norwe- 


gian sailors, but among the scientific staff some foreigners 
will be admitted. 
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Sanitary. 
LABOR PROBLEMS AND HEALTH. 


Sm John Simon, in his recent work on English Sanitary 
Institutions, speaks of the era preceding the Victorian as 
that of the insistence upon humanity in politics. Empha- 
sizing the work of John Howard, the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, the abolition of the slave trade, the 
reformation of the criminal law and the acts as to im- 
proving the condition of the laboring classes as the first 
great steps of England toward meting out more exact 
justice as between man and man, he traces with graphic 
delineation the effects of our own Revolutionary struggles, 
of various items of emancipation, upon the welfare of the 
masses of mankind. Out of this and with this come the 
rise of modern State-medicine in England. 

It is interesting to trace sanitary progress as first com- 
ing out of the bitter cry of labor by harmful trades made 
such by unnecessary evils, by housing such as demoralized 
and devitalized the tenement population, and by other dis- 
abilities which were an unnecessary burden upon popula- 
tions. Instead of the cry for better wages and less hours 
of service it was a demand that society or government 
should especially recognize the necessity of stopping that 
wastage of wages and that oppression which always occurs 
to the poor, unless they are protected and legislated for, by 
the more favored classes. Still we are compelled to study 
the Politics of Poverty, not so much that dependent pov- 
erty which comes in the care of poor-rates, but that 
honorable comparative poverty which results from the 
greed of trade, the oppression of Jandlords or the tempta- 
tions which, fostered by the Government, steal away the 
thrift of the people. In trade we have a good illustration 
in some recent events which have occurred as to tailors, 
cloakmakers, etc. 

The first attention to this class arose from certain devel- 
opments in East London ‘*‘as to a new variety of middle- 
men known as Sweaters who were cruelly grinding the 
faces of the poor.”” Both Houses of Parliament appointed 
Committees of Inquiry which sat in 1888 and 1889 and 
elicited a mass of evidence of the most astounding character. 
It showed much in general as to several hard-pressed indus- 
tries of London and especially as to this sweating system. 

Jobbers would take contracts for various kinds of sewing 
and then sub-contract it to the dependent poor who were 
huddled into close rooms under the most oppressive system 
of labor slaving and made to work for long hours amid 
heat and stench and having as their choice, this work or 
stervation. These men come to have a control over this 
lower strata of working people which compelled them and 
their children to toil with a cruelty to which the Dark Cen- 
tinent scarcely furnishes a parallel. 

It was a surprise to find the same system in New York, to 
which the cloakmakers’ strike has recently drawn atten- 
tion. Miss Ida Van Elten, who has recently investigated 
the condition of the cloakmakers in this city, says: 

“T have seen six to nine women working in a room not more 
than twelve by sixteen feet, with low slanting walls and only 
one window. In this room the sweater eats, sleeps and works, 
and during the summer months, with the stifling heat from 
the stove, kept burning for the use of the pressers, the exhala- 
tion from bodies not often washed, together with the hurrible 
stench from defective sanitation, it is difficult toimagine any- 
thing more filthy and poisonous. In these dens women work 
at heavy sewing machines from sixteen to eighteen hours at a 
stretch. Another frightful feature of this rapid extension of 
the sweating system is the uuchecked employment of very 
young children. It is not an uncemmon occurrence to see 
children of even four years employed all day pulling eut bast- 
ings, sewing on buttons, etc. 

The system is one of the most fearful oppression. 
When recently there was rebellion and an attempt to 
combine against these sweaters or middie-men, the cloak- 
makers or manufacturers were really upon their side. 
Most of them seemed glad to have these middle-jobbers on 
whom to throw the odium of the exactions, and yet they 
were quite willing to share in the benefits. The time has 
come when all congregated labor is entitled to proper 
rooms and proper surroundings. The State may not be 
able to regulate prices, but it can and must say that four- 
teen hours a day cannot be allowed; that these sweating- 
dens must be broken up, and that the pursuit of any 
calling amid such unnecessary death-dealing surroundings 
eannot be allowed. 

It is important that not only child-labor be prohibited 
or restricted in certain occupations, but that all labor in 
factories be pursued under good sanitary circumstances. 
Unfortunately, much of our factory inspection is crude, 
and is made by those who are not skilled in detecting and 
remedying evils. It must commend a non-political grade 
of examiners by competitive examination. 

It is equally true that the better housing of artisans and 
other laborcrs must engage the attention of municipal 
and State authorities. A bad homeis the center of dis- 
comfort, wage] waste and immorality. Families crowded 
like herrings into tenements in the midst of filth, and with 
the impossibilities of cleanliness, are a menace to the peace 
and welfare of society. We believe that every house in- 
habited by more than two families should be subject to 
the most rigid inspection as to its construction, its sani- 
tary conditions, its light and ventilation, its cleanliness, 
and all that goes to make up common decency. The State 
that does not or cannot protect these classes in their homes 
from evil which they themselves are powerless to abate, 
comes far short of proper civic and social care of its popu- 
lajion. One of the strongest arguments against the saloon 
is that it is incompatible with comfortin the home. It 
takes from the wage earner that which the family needs, 
compels the woman tospend in the bread-winning the 
time that should be devoted to children and to household 
duties, and so is potent in producing unhealthy homes. 

We are glad that philanthropy, statesmanship and mo- 
rality are taking broader views of this essentialduty. Up 
to a degree penury and poverty are preventable; but only 
when the more favored classes see to it that there is organ- 
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ized protection against the tyranny of “ Jerry builders,” of 
“‘ house-knackers,” of sweaters, and of all that greedy class 
that lives upon the oppression of the poor. We must look 
more to such families in their homes, and by law secure 
for them relief from some of the burdens which now cause 
ill-health, discomfort and despair. 


Science. 


Duné&r, of Upsala, has recently made a new determiua- 
tion of the sun’s rotation by spectroscopic observations of 
the displacement of the lines in the solur spectrum at the 
edges of the sun’s disk. At the eastern edge the limb is 
approaching us; at the western it is receding from as, and 
as a consequence the lines at the eastern limb are slightly 
shifted toward the blue end of the spectrum, while at the 
other they are shifted by the same amount in the opposite 
direction. Observations of the same sort have been made 
by several observers before, with results more or less satis- 
factory; but there are great difficulties in the way of pre- 
cision, owing to the fact that the slightest displacement of 
any part of the instrument, or any distortion due to 
changes of temperature is quite sufficient to shift the lines 
more than the sun’s rotation does. The last observations 
of the kind were made two or three years age by Mr. Crew, 
who at the time was at Johns Hopkins University, and 
worked under the direction of Professor Rowland; he 
obtained results which were anomalous, or at least not in 
accordance with earlier ones, the peculiarity being that 
they seemed to.indicate that the period of rotation was 
shorter near the poles of the sun, instead of being shortest 
at the sun’s equator, as the observations of the spots have 
always shown, and as other spectroscopists had found. 
Dunér has attempted to avoid most of the peculiar diffi- 
culties of the case by making his measures, not absolutely, 
but only relatively; i.e., he has measured micrometrically 
the distance of certain lines, which are known to be purely 
solar in their origin, from certain other neighboring lines 
of oxygen which are ordinarily visible in the spectrum and 
originate in the atmosphere of the earth. The position of 
these latter lines is of course quite independent of any mo- 
tions which may be taking place on the surface of the sun, 
and as they are very near the true solar lines, their appar- 
ent distance from them will not be sensibly affected by any 
slight flexures or distortions of the apparatus; the only 
difficulty lies in the fact that these oxygen lines are usually 
less sharply defined than the true Fraunhofer lines, and 
moreover are continually changing in their distinctness as 
the sun changes its altitude, circumstances which are un- 
favorable to accuracy of measurement. On the whole, 
however, Dunér’s observations appear to hang together 
better, and to be more precise than any previous ones, and 
it is very agreeable to find that they are entirely in accord- 
ance with the older spectroscopic observations, and with 
the results derived from the spots. They appear to show 
also that the same law as that indicated by the spots ex- 
tends clear into the polar regions where spots are never 
found; and they also agree with the result of Young, 
arrived at in 1876 by nearly similar observations, viz.: That 
the rotation of the solar atmosphere in which the Fraun- 
hofer lines originate, is somewhat more swift than that of 
the underlying photosphere. Dunér’s series of observations 
is considerably more extended than any other of the kind, 
the measurements exceeding 600 in number, and running 
through three years, 1887, ’88, 89. 


....Prof. C, H. Hitchcock gave an account of the phos- 
phate work of Redonda, one of the Leeward Islands of the 
Caribbean Sea, at the recent session of the Geological 
Society of America, at Indianapolis. This island is an 
extinct volcano one mile long and 4,000 feet high. The 
phosphatic mineral contains forty per cent. of phosphoric 
acid, thirty-five per cent. of alumina and iron, and twenty- 
four of water. It is entirely devoid of lime, and hence 
different from the phosphates usually gathered from the 
various guano islands for commercial purposes. The 
mineral was named Redondite many years since by C. V. 
Shepard, and seems to be a reliable species. Its occurrence 
in irregular bunches disseminated through lava, suggests 
an igneous origin—an idea entirely different from the 
ordinary view. The lava may be disposed inconcretionary 
bunches encircled and cemented together by different 
grades of the phosphate. Mining is effected by blasting 
the solid rocks and then picking up the valuable portions 
by hand. Some of the pockets of the mineral are forty feet 
wide and deep. Two hypotheses were suggested to account 
for the facts: 1, The volcanic outburstings have been lo- 
cated upon a bed of the ordinary lime-phosphate. The heat 
volatilized the mineral, introduced alumina and iron, and 
after the ejection rain water soaked through, hydrated the 
compound and ‘washed out the lime. The great scarcity 
of Redondite islands gives some plausibility to this view. 
Or, 2, the phosphate mineral came up from below in the 
condition of a phospbid of iron and aluminum, analogous 
in composition to Schreibersite, a phosphid found only in 
meteoric iron. Granting this original constitution, it is 
easy to understand the present hydrated oxidized condi- 
tion by the action of water and air. The occurrence of 
large masses of iron perfectly identical with the meteors 
in the basalt of Greenland shows that itis not an anomaly 
to find extra-terrestrial mineralsin rocks of igneous origin. 
There is a plenty of phosphate of lime of igneous origin in 
the veins of Apatite of the Archean and in many later 
dikes of trap. 


....Mr. Shirley Hibbard in an address recently before an 
English scientific association referred to the belief of Eng- 
lish evolutionists that Fragaria, the genus strawberry, 
“ originally produced dry carpels like the Pontentilla, but 
adopted the ingenious device of adorning the carpels with 
a sweet and fragrant pulp to bribe the birds to dissemi- 
nate the seeds.”” It would bea good point for this select 
class of evolutionists who seem to have becomethe confi- 
dents of “‘ Nature,” now to let us know why so many 
remained Potentillas, perfectly satisfied to go om produc- 
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ing dry carpels—not even making “strawberry runners’ 
as a means of more rapid locomotion, and yet apparently 
making their way through the world as well. While 
there are hundreds of species of dry-carpeled Potentillas 
there are scarcely a score of pulpy strawberries, and the 
evolution in this direction would seem no great success, 
Butsurely if the grand secret bas been imparted as to why 
the strawberry has been evolved from a Potentilla, the 
friends of Potentilla have some right to inquire why the 
others were left in their dry and insipid state. 








Personalities. 


EMIN PASHA in answerto a letter from the great pub- 
lication house of Brockhaus, in Leipzig, making him a lib. 
eral offer for a volume or two of his work in the heart of 
Africa, informs this firm that it will yet be a long time 
before he will undertake a work of this kind. He also 
writes that the expedition which he is about to undertake 
into the interior will take all his time and attention for 
many months, and he expresses his doubts whether he wil] 
find an opportunity to write anything while on the way, 
He has received ten offers from German publication houses, 
but has declined them all. He closes his letter with a re- 
quest fora copy of Stanley’s new work. A letter froma 
companion of Emin, published in the Berlin Post, describes 
the latter as a lively and active man, who makes the im- 
pression of being a German professor. His near-sighted- 
ness is notso bad as represented and does not seem to in- 
terfere with his movements to any perceptible extent. 


+eeeCharles Gibbon, the novelist, whose death is re- 
ported by cable, became some years ago the object of singu- 
lar good fortuue. A wealthy retired physician in Edin- 
burgh was so charmed with Mr. Gibbon’s novel of ‘‘Robin 
Gray’’ that he set about making the personal acquaintance 
of the writer. He was as delighted with the man as with 
the book, and when he died he left Mr. Gibbon a handsome 
legacy with the absolute reversion of the rest of his prop- 
erty at the death of his wife, an old lady. Mr. Gibbon and 
Mr. William Black are among the favorite authors of the 
Queen, who admires particalarly Scottish writers and 
Scottish books. 


....The reigning Prince of Monaco has just had a new 
yacht built for himself in England. It is a vessel of 555 
tons burden, fitted up with cabins to serve the purpose of 
laboratory and aquarium, in order that he may be able the 
more fully to gratify his taste for capturing all kinds of 
sea monsters and marine flora, and duly preserving and 
classifying them. Matrimony has not chilled his ardor for 
these pu rsuits; and it appears that the Princess, whose 
maiden name was Heine, andwho was a Jewess, far from 
objecting to her husband’s hobby, takes nearly as much 
interest in his investigation of the briny deep as himself. 





....-Murat Halstead is a shining type of the working 
journalist. He lives at the Brevoort House in New York. 
Every morning he is at the Standard-Union office in Brook- 
lyn by 8 c’clock, and sometimes earlier. A dozen pencils 
have been sharpened for him, and he throws off his coat 
and plumges into work without any fussy preliminaries. 
He writes steadily until 1:30 p.m. The result is over a half 
page of strong yet graceful expression of editorial opinions. 
Then Mr. Halstead writes a column—often a two column 
—letter to his Cincinnati paper. This he sends every day, 
Sunday included. 


....Jd. Henniker Heaton, the British M.P. who has come 
to the United States to discuss penny international postage 
with Mr. Wanamaker, isa handsome blond man, broad- 
shouldered and of medium hight. His faceis strong and 
full of character. Mr. Heaton is a journalist and the 
owner of three successful Australian newspapers. 


...-There is no foundation for the report, widely circu- 
lated, that the marriage of Princess Victoria of Prussia 
and Prince Adolphe of Schaumburg-Lippe is to take place 
in England. They are to be married in Berlin in Novem- 
ber, but the day of the ceremony has not yet been fixed. 


..--Dr. George F. Root, the composer of “ Rally Round 
the Flag, Boys,’ and a hundred other famous songs, cele- 
brated the seventieth anniversary of his birth in Chicago 
last Saturday. He wrote the famous song on the morning 
following Lincoln’s second call for troups. 


...-Count von Moltke completes his 90th year on Oct. 
26th, and the occasion will be celebrated throughout Ger- 
many by a series of popular fétes. The kaiser also intends 
to confer on the distinguished soldier an especial mark of 
the imperial favor. 


..-.Queen Victoria’s name is Wettin, an unromantic ap- 
pellation, but known to history as the family name of the 
house of Saxony; at least that was Prince Albert’s name 


.»»»The ex-Emperor of Brazil thinks of settling in the 
neighborhood of Vienna, and negotiations for the purchase 
of a suitable abode for him have been set on foot. 


.... Will N. Harben is the latest aspirant for literary 
fame from the South. He is thirty-two years old, and was 
a merchant in Georgia before he took up the pen. 


.-.-Bronson Howard, who has been bicycling around 
the Shakespeare country, has gone to Switzerland with his 
wife and Mr. and Mrs. Wyndham. 


....A very satisfactory mask of John Boyle O’Reilly’s 
face was taken after his death. Mr. O’Reilly’s estate will 
amount to $150,000. 


....Boulanger is now a journalist. He helpsin manag- 
ing the Voix du Peuple, a Paris weekly, a Boulangist 
organ. 

....Tolstol has nine children, the eldest of whom, 4 
pretty girl of eighteen, is a devoted disciple of her father. 


....- Robert Garrett has just imported a picture, the duty 
on which is $4,500. 
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INTERESTING announcements as to the music to be heard 
in and about the @ity this autumn and winter wil! multi- 
ply during each of the coming weeks, and many of them 
can wisely be preserved for reference. To print them as 
they are received and without the collection of them into 
a prospectus-column is, nowadays, the most practical 
method. 

By official statement, the seventh annual season of 

grand opera sung in the German language, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, under the management of the Board 
of Directors and of Mr. Edmund C. Santon, Secretary, 
willd2gin Wednesday night, November 26th, and continue 
for seventeen weeks. Fifty evening performances and 
seveateea matinées have been arranged for. The Directors 
this season take pains to allude to the musical influences 
of the Opera House as intended to pass heyond merely 
a great and fashionable source of evtertainment, and to 
advance a sound and healthfal development of musical art 
inthe country. The Metropolitan is, in fact, and despite any 
of its shortcomings, an invaluable factor in just this di- 
rection, and fills the place of a National Conservatory and 
Opera with a sigaificance nothing else does. Tuis year it 
is announced that some new and modern works will be 
added to tae repertory; and we hope such additions will 
b; made, and that the performance of old and standard 
favorites may be systematically improved. New scores in- 
clude ** Le Roi D’Ys,” by Lalo(held over from last winter); 
«*Esclarmonde,’”? by Massenet; ‘“‘ Asrael,’”? by Franchetti; 
“The Vassal of Szigeth,’’ by Smareglia; and ‘‘ Le Mage,” 
by Massenet, which last, if completed by Massenet in time, 
can be produced simultaneously here and in Paris. The 
revivals will be of special interest; including “‘ Carmen,” 
“ Hamlet,” ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ the ‘‘ Templar 
and Jewess,”’ of Marchner, and ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew.” 
This constitutes a repertory attractive .o any music-lovers 
still non-Waguerian. New ballets, ‘*‘ Dresden China,’’ **‘ Le 
Reve” and “ Neila,’’ are spoken of as likely to be taken up 
in the season. The Wagnerian repertory will also be fally 
drawn upon, as hitherto. The membership of the company 
includes the following siagers: sopranos—Frau Antonia 
Mielke, Frau Pauline Scholler-Haag, Frau Minnie Hauk 
Wartegg (for a short engagement), Fraulein Marie Jahn, 
Fraulein Jennie Broch and Fraulein Islar; contraltos— 
Frau Marie Rittergotze, Fraulein Charlotte Huhn and 
Fraulein Hannah Rothe; tenors—Heinrich Gudehus, An- 
dreas Dippel, A. von Habbenet aud Edmund Muller; bari 
tones—Herr Theodore Reichmann, Herr Juan Luria and 
Herr P. Mastorff; bassos—Herr Emil Fischer, Herr Con- 
rad Behrens and Herr Bruno Lurgenstein; conductor— 
Herr Anton Seidl; associate conductor, Walter J. Dam- 
rosch; stage manager, Theodore Habelman; premiere 
danseuse, Fraulein Irmler; organist and chorus-master, 
Frank H. Damrosch. The under-management of the house, 
inits various departmental details remains as hitherto. 
The scale of prices, which is thoroughly reasonable for any 
opera house not receiving a Government subvention, abides 
the same. 

The second week in October an outsetting of unusual 
interest in the way of singing grand opera and standard 
opera comique in English will be made by Mr. Hammerstein, 
in Harlem, at the handsome Opera House newly in opera- 
tion there. If properly carried forward, such an enter- 
prise can be profitable, valuable to the public, and perma- 
nent, Theconductor will be Gustave Hinrichs—an excel- 
lentone. An able company is being made up and rehearsed, 
and a large orchestra is engaged. Itis stated that Mr. 
Hammerstein intends to give the standard works of Weber, 
Meyerbeer, Gounod, Verdi aud Thomas, and a significant 
number of works new or newly revived in European 
cities. Specially referred to are *‘The Pearl Divers,’’ by 
Bizet; “Silvana,”’ the posthumous work (lately finished by 
other hands) of Weber; ‘*Caide,’’ by Ambrose Thomas; 
**King for a Day,”’ by Adam, and ‘“‘ Zampa,’’ Herold’s old 
masterpiece. The season will be an extended one, 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra will give its accus- 
tomed concerts in New York tnis winter, a welcome addi- 
tion to even the overflow of orcbestral concerts from our 
own societies—of whose plans we shall speak presently. 
Four concerts will be given under Mr. Nikisch’s direction. 
The Boston concerts begin October 11th, continuing, with 
public afternoon rehearsals, weekly, with the exception of 
six specified Fridays and Saturdays. In illustration of the 
interest in these concerts in Boston and the great demand 
for seats, it is interesting to draw attention to the system 
of the annual sale of season tickets and to their low prices, 
The orchestra numbers eighty-five men. Twenty four con- 
certs and twenty-four rehearsals are given. This is, of 
course, just four times as many as any one New York or- 
chestral society gives, or indeed as would be practicable for 
any one of them to undertake, none having any endow- 
ment and the field here being so divided up. An auction 
sale is made—week after next—of all the seats in the Music 
Hall, the box office price of the concert tickets being only 
$12 and ior rehearsal ones $7.50. After those bringing a 
premium are disposed of, the remmant are sold at the 
box office. The upper balcony is not reserved for rehear- 
sal and admission to it costs twenty-five cents. 





Anent the subventions, private or public, of orchestras 
and opera-houses for the performance of standard music, 
Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel, of The Tribune, who has been 
visiting Weimar and examining the records of the famous 
Court Theater, which Goethe so ably directed and raised 
to such dignity, writes as follows, in a letter to the news- 
paper named: 

“T have taken the trouble to look a little into the financial 
history of the institution. The Theater, had existed, in one 
form or another fora long time, when, at the suggestion of 
Goethe, it was raised to the dignity of a Court Theater in 1791. 
The orchestra was established in 1756, by the Grand Duke 


grew too fond of hunting and fighting, and maintained only a 
hunting band of pipers; but when he made Weimar his resi- 
dence he established a court orchestra and called his old teacher 
from E‘senach to be chapel-master. The band numbered twenty 
men, among them being Johann Casper Vogler, who, by the con- 
fession of Johann Sebastian Bach, was his greatest pupil. The 
orchestra has been maintained ever since. and has had men 
like Hummel and Chelard among its conductors, tho it never 
attracted attention as a concert body save under Liszt. This, 
however, is aside from my purpose, which was to show how 
economically Weimar’s illustrious theater has been run. In 
Goethe’s time the receipts at the performances in Weimar, 
Lauchstadt and Rudolstadt averaged 11,000 thalers; the Grand 
Ducal subvention was 7,000 thalers for the theater and 6,000 
thalers to pay the orchestra; in all, 24,000 thalers, or about 
$15,000 in our money. And this sum sufficed to meet all ex- 
penses, for it is of record that no supplementary contribution 
from the privy purse of Charles Augustus was ever called for 
during Goethe’s administration. A generation later the sub- 
vention had been raised to 21,000 thalers for the theater and 
12,000 thalers for the orchestra; but the receipts were only 1,000 
thalers more, and the Grand Duke was called on to pay a deficit 
0{,10,000 thalers. To understand the modesty of these figures it 
is necessary to know that the theater seats only 1,000 persons, 
and that the prices cf admission during all these palmy days 
ranged from 12% to 75cents! On ordinary subscription nights 
it was possible to take in only 150 thalers at these rates; and 
when Sontag sang for the first time in Weimar and the prices 
were raised two and a half times, the receipts were yet less than 
1,200 thalers, say about $800 in the United States. 








Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 21st. 
JESUS ENTERING JERUSALEM.—LUvKE XIx, 37-48. 


NoTEs.—* At the descent of the Mount of Olives.”— 
At this point in the journey, Jerusalem, the temple and 
all its glories burst for the first time upon the eyes of the 
travelers. It is the natural moment when pilgrims should 
rejoice and praise God.-_——_“‘ Blessed be the King,” ete.— 
This is taken in part from Ps. cxviii, 26. Itis part of the 
Hallel which every faithful Jew chants at the end of the 
Feast of the Passover as well as at the Feast of the Taber- 
nacles. Verses thirty-nine and forty are peculiar to 
Luke; they prove that he possessed his own independent 
source of information. “And wept over it.”—Wept 
audibly. It was an unaffected wail of prophetic agony. 
Verse forty-three has been held by some critics as a 
prophecy too minute in particulars to have been uttered 
before the fall of Jerusalem, and that it argues being 
written after the catastrophe of Titus. But compare 
Isaiah xxiii, 3. It is almost word for word. In the face of 
miracles we must acknowledge as genuine, such a proph- 
ecy is not bard to believe. In fact, to a contemporaneous 
student of Roman and Jewish politics, such a prophecy 
would not seem extraordinary. It would not take too 
clever a poiitician of the year 30 to assert, in the light of 
the terrible Jewish degeneracy and the Roman hate, an 
utter sacking of Judea culminating with the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Josephus tells how Titus,in order to hem 
the Jews in the city, constructed a wall around the city 
five miles long in the incredible space of three days. The 
siege was one of the most terrible on record. Over a mil- 
lion people perished, and the Temple was razed to the foun- 
dation so that no one could thereafter believe that it had 
ever been inhabited. “And began to cast out them 
that sold.’’—This expulsion took place the day following 
his entrance into Jerusalem, according to Mark. It prob- 
ably occurred a Tuesday morning. 

Instruction.—The first fact that arrests our attention is 
that Christ was escorted to Jerusalem by enthusiastic 
multitudes. And here let it be added for the sake of those 
cavilers, who will tell us thatthe same crowd whoshouted 
Hosannas cried as madly a few days later for his crucifixion} 
that fickleness is not a necessary concomitant of enthu- 
siasm. Enthusiasm can only exist when heart,soul and mind 
believe utterly in the man orthecause. Enthusiasm is as 
necessary as persistence tosuccess. Enthusiasm for Christ, 
his cause, for humanity, is nota thing to be ashamed of. 
There is much more sense in being enthusiastic over a hos- 
pital, a new church, a mission, a needy family, a sick com- 
municant, the slaughter of a few private vices, than overa 
political campaign. 

But amid every enthusiasm is found the cold sneer of the 
critic, the professional *“‘dampener.’’ Don’t let this list- 
less, perverted class influence your ardor. Fire has always 
done more for the world than ice. 

Christ is not slow in his rebuke. Enthusiasm must exist 
for the Saviour of the world. If its expression come not 
in natural channels it is bound to burst forth in extra- 
natural ways. Nature throbs with and toward civilization. 


Is not ideal civilization but a synonym for Christianity ? 

Jerusalem was blind to its opportunity and its destiny, 
It was enough to make Jerusalem weep aloud. Over whom 
does Christ weep to-day? Over what city; what country? 
Jerusalem had plenty of Chances to open its sullen eyes. 
Thereis nota soulamong us but can see every day and 
hour of its maturity the reason of his scorning or of his 
loving. ; 

if Jesus decides your life for you—let mone turn you from 
it by objections. Objections are too common to be impor- 
tant. 
We have, asa Christian people, set the church editice 
and theSunday apart for sacred observance. A thing that 
has heen consecrated should remain so, A purely secular 
entertain ment for the sake of makivg money tor any other 
than a Church cause should not be given in the churen, 
even if the sexton gets fifteen to twenty-five dollars for the 
use ot the churcn building. We aretu make money for God 
but not out ot God. Lhe same way the Caristian does not 
strike bargains on Sunday, merely because it is ‘“ conven- 
ient.” Nor does ne wear uSuuday face aod clotnes merely 
because it brings business. ‘he Church, alas! becom2s too 
often a fashionabie ciub that itis necessary to join. Christ 
lashes with scorn impustures lO-day a8 Well as yesterday. 

lt nas always been the case that the people were atten- 
tive for Christ. The great preachers Of the world nave 
been the simplest in tneir teaching, Simpiicity is the 




















Ernst Augustus, father of Goethe’s patron. This grand duke, 
like many of Germany's royalties, had been musical in his 


DOMESTIC. 


In the House of Representatives it was moved to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill to ratify and confirm 
the agreements with the Sac and Fox and Iowa tribes of 
Indians in Oklahoma, and after an explanation of its 
scope by Messrs. Perkins and Peel the bill was passed..... 
The speaker announced the appointment of Mr. Flick (Rep., 
Iowa) as a member of the Raum investigating committee, 
in place of Mr. Smyser of Ohio, resigned....In the Clayton- 
Breckinridge case, the House decided to unseat Mr. 
Breckinridge. This decision was carried by a vote of 105 
to 62. 


-...The worst hail-storm on record occurred in North 
Dakota, and all the crops in the county that were spared 
by the drought and ready for harvesting were utterly 
ruined. The extent of the damage cannot even be esti- 
mated, but one thing is certain, the destitution of last year 
will be totally eclipsed by that of next winter. 


--.. The Senate was chiefly concerned with the Tariff 
bill and its amendments. Much discussion was indulged 
in and some alterations adopted. Aneffort was also made 
to embocy in the bill some measures of reciprocity. 


FOREiGN, 


-...The Elbe isstill sixteen feet above the normal hight 
at Dresden, but it is gradually falling, and it is believed 
the danger is over. A subsidence is noticed in the main 
branch of the Danube at.Vienna. Similar reports come 
from Linz, Stein and Tullu. The Austrian Government 
has granted $1,000,000 for repairing the damage done by the 
floods and assisting the sufferers. The Chronicle’s Vienna 
correspondent says it is estimated that the losses by the 
floods in Central Europe will reach 320,000,000. Owing to 
the damage to the beet crop it is likely that the Austrian 
sugar exports will be 60 per cent. under the average. 


....A banquet was given at Munich on the 4th inst. in 
honor of Dr. Peters, the African traveler. In a speech Dr 

Peters said the King of Uganda would not accept the pro- 
tection of England, but was ready to graut free trade toall 
whites. If the King consented to receive the protection of 
any country it would be that of Germany. Dr. Peters also 
said that Emin Pasha had authorized him to say that he 
(Emin) had leit Wadelai only on the formal command of 
the Khedive and because Stanley had threatened to use 
force. As a representative of the white race in Africa, he 
(Emin) did not wish to fight against whites. 


.-.- The Social Science Congress opened at Liege on Sep- 
tember 7th. Two thousand delegates were present from 
all parts of Catholic Europe. Cardinal Gibbons, Cardinal 
Maniing, Dr. Wiadthorst and other Catnolic leaders sent 
letters expressing sympathy with the objects of the Con- 
gress. After a number of speeches had been made it was 
resolved to send telegrams to the Pope and King Leopold, 
expressing the devotion of the members. 


-.-.The strikers held a big demonstration at Sydney, 
N.S. W., on Sunday last. Resolutions were adopted de- 
claiing that the men would remain firm. Four steamers 
sailed to day, all manned by “‘ blacklegs.”” At Melbourne 
the employers decline to confer with the strikers. The 
Broken Hill miners struck to forestall an announced stop- 
page affecting 9,000 men and $750,000capital. Other stop- 
pages are imminent. 


',...At the session of the Trades-Unions’ Congress, at 
Liverpool, on September 4th, it was resolved to boycott 
unfairly made goods, and all railways, tramways, and 
boats whose «mployés are underpaid. It was also resolved 
to exclude the representatives of non-union papers from 
future Congresses. 


...-The Premier of South Australia has informed the 
Assembly of the Government’s intentions to construct a 
railway across the continent to Queensland withio three 
years, with the surplus revenue, and to provide for free 
education through death duties and an income tax. 


...-Elections were held throughout Bulgaria resulting 
in a great triumph for the Governmeat. Prime Minister 
Stambuloff and other Ministers were elected in three diff- 
ferent districts, and many seats were gained. 


.... News has been received at Constantinople of a fight 
between Armenians and gendarmes at Baghtchedjik, near 
Ismid. Five gendarmes were kiiled. Troops have been 
sent to assist the gendarmes. 

....Fifteen fresh cases of cholera and eleven deaths from 
the disease were reported in Valencia City. Throughout 
the Province ot Valencia and elsewheie the disease is de- 
creasing. 


.... The Porte is now involved in further embarrassment 
over the case of Mussa Bey. It is stated that he is in 
hiding in Russia. All reports of his capture have proved 
false. 


..-At the request of the Governor of the Province of 
Entre-Rios the Government has dispatched a detaehment 
of troops to that province to guard against disorders. 


..». Lhe Socialist Congress, at Balbao, has ended, with 
litule result! The eight-hour scheme is looked upon with 
smali favor by Spanish working-men. 


....1t is reported in Constantinople that a body of armed 
Armenians has crossed the frontier from Persia to assist 
their persecuted brethren in Turkey. 

....King Leopold asked Baron Wissmann to come to 
Brussels to settle the quarrel between Emin Pasha and 
Mr. Stanley. 


.»..Extensivé’ forest fires are reported in the vicinity of 
Norovcchat and Potchinki. Muca damage has been dune, 





keynote to the art of preaching. Itcan only be gained b 
an-unegotistical study of the methods of Christ. . 


-»».General Azcarraga, Spanish Minister of War, is 
preparing a bill making muiitary service compulsory, 
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WOMEN AND THE METHODIST GENERAL 
CONFERENCE. 


THE question of the admission of women to the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church is to 
be submitted to the vote of the lay members of that de- 
nomination during the months of October and Novem- 
ber. An election for this purpose is to be held in every 
place of public worship, and every member in full con- 
nection ef twenty-one years of age or upward may 
vote by ballot thereon. The result of the vote is ‘to be 
sent to the presiding elder of each district, who is to 
report it to the presiding bishop of the next annual con- 
ference to be canvassed by the conference and entered 
upon the conference journal. The result,if there should 
be a full vote, will show the mind of the laity with 
reference to the admission of women. But the annual 
conferences, which are composed exclusively of minis- 
ters, are thereafter to pass upon the same question. If 
three-fourths of the members of those conferences vote 
in favor of admission, tne second Restrictive Rule will 
be so changed as to admit women as lay delegaces to the 
General Conference. The vote of the lay members hos 
no constitutional. effect; it only expresses the popular 
wish. 

The question came up, it will be remembered, at the 
General Conference of 1888, in this city, where five 
women presented their credentials as delegates-elect. 
After a full discussion, the Conference retused to admit 
them, on an ay and no vote in a division by orders. 
The ministerial vote was 122 to 159 and the lay vote 76 
to 78. By this action the General Conference declared 
that “‘under the constitution and laws of the Church 
women are not eligible as lay delegates to the General 
Conference.” The Church is now called upon to decide 
whether the constitution and laws shall be so changed 
as that women shall be made eligible as lay delegates. 
The strong arguments which were presented in sup- 
port of the view that there was no constitutional bar to 
the admission of women, we need not now discuss. It 
is presumable that not a few of those who voted against 
the seating of the women delegates did so chiefly on the 
ground that there was a constitutional bar. Now the 
question is being considered on ite merits; and the vote, 





at least so far as the ministerial element is concerned, 
will show exactly what the sentiment of the annual 
conferences is, and whether the change is to be made. 

Concerning the vote of the lay element, both men and 
women, it is impossible to say whether it will be a full 
and fair expression or not. There is as yet very little 
evidence of active interest in the subject among the 
masses of church-members. There is danger that in 
some districts the matter will go by default. We have 
not observed that anything like a campaign has been 
begun anywhere in favor of the proposed charge. 
The more the matter is discussed the greater is the 
probability that a full vote will ve polled; the more the 
interest of the people is aroused, the greater the proba- 
bility of a large vote in favor of the admission of 
women. The discussion so far has been entirely con- 
fined to the Church press. So far as we have obseived 
the opposition to the admission of women is generally 
grounded upon the following points: 

First. It is an innovation which. is opposed to the 
general practice of more than eighteen centuries of 
Christianity and to the teachings of the Scriptures. 

Second. It will pave the way to other innovations, 
such as the ordination of women to the ministry. 

Third. It will be used asa powerful lever to induce the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to take a position in favor 
of woman suffrage. 

Fourth. 1 is opposed to the law of nature. 

The general answer to these positions is that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the history it has made 
in the last quarter of a century gives a sufficient reason 
for the admission of women to the governing body of 
the Church. Some one has said that the greatest dis- 
covery of this century is woman; and we may safely 
say that the Church is the discoverer. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church has been no whit behind the most ad- 
vanced denomination in the use it has made of the ser- 
vices and influence of women. It is true that the admis- 
sion of women to the General Conference will be an in- 
novation; so was the admission of laymen in 1872; so 
was the formation of a woman’s foreign missionary 
society ; sv was the appointment of womien as mission- 
aries; 80 was the recognition of women as eligible to 
membership in the quarterly conferences. All these in- 
novations are evidence of progress, and of progress in 
the nght direction. It is useless now to quete the his- 
torical or the Scriptural arguments, 

If the historical argument is good against women, it 
is good against missionary societies; it is good against 
organized benefivence; it is good against young men’s 
Christian associations; it is 200d against the score of 
agevcies which are now regarded as indispensable in 
every aggressive and evangelical Church. 

The Scriptural argument is by no means one-sided. 
If Paul can be quoted against the admission of women 
to the General Conference, he can be quoted against the 
appoiniment of women as class-leaders; as superintend- 
ents of Sunday-schools; as missionaries: as speakers at 
missionary and other religious meetings. The same 
Paul whe addressed his prohibition in this matter to the 
Corinthians also commended to the Romans * Phebe 
our sister” ‘* as aservant (or minister, diakonos) of the 
Church which is at Cenchrea”’ adding ‘‘for she hath been 
a succorer” (prostatis, literally one who stands before 
or first. a ru.er, cuampion or representative.) Young’s 
*-Concordance ” represents her as *‘ a female minister in 
Corinth.” This is one of many instances showing that 
in the apostolic days woman was not alcogether silent in 
the churches. 

But the admnission of women to the General Confer- 
ence need not necessarily lead to the ordination of 
women whether ordination may seem desirable or un- 
desirable. The fact that they constitute a majority 
of the members of the Church; the fact that they are 
equally active with the male members in all Christian 
work; the fact that they constitute a majority of every 
congregation; the fact that in piety and in influence 
they are in no wise inferior to men; the fact that in the 
statistical reports they are counted as members equally 
with men; the fact that their help is indispensable in 
the Sunday-school, in the social meetings, in public 
worsbip and in other spheres of activity; the fact that 
they vote on church questions the same as men, having, 
for example, voted on the question of lay representa- 
tion in the General Conference; the fact that they are 
admitted to the quarterly conferences and as members 
thereof are privileged to vote for delegates tothe lay 
electoral conferences which elect delegates to the Gener- 
al Conference—all these are reasons why women should 
be admitted to representation in the chief body of the 
Church. . 

If it be a question of their rightto participate in the 
government of the Cuurch, it is difficult to say what 
argument can be brought against them. So good an 
authority in the Méthodist Episcopal Church, and so 
conservative aman in some respects, as Dr. Daniel D. 
Whedon, for many terms editor of the Methodist Quar- 
terly Review, ina discussion concerning women, said: ‘If 
it is rights they talk of, every competent member of 
the Church of Christ of every sex and of every shade of 
complexion has equal original rights.” When he was ac- 
cused, on account of this utterance, of being a woman’s 
rights man he responded: 


“ We are a human rights man and our mother was a 
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human being, and our wives, sisters and daughters are all 
human beings; and that these human beings are liable as 
any human beings to be oppressed by the stronger sex and 
as truly need in self-defense acheck upon oppression, the 
history off all past governments and legislation does most 
terribly demonstrate.” 

And then he added this sentence, which is a sufficient 
answer to the argument thatif women are admitt+d to 
the General Conference they will endeavor to have the 
General Conference indorse woman suffrage: 

“What is best in the State is not indeed with us the 
question; but never with our consent shall the Church 
of the Living Gud disfranchise her who gave to the world 
its Divine Redeemer! When the disfranchisement comes 
to the debate, may the God of eternal righteousness give 
us strength equal to our will to cleave it to the ground.” 

This is an utterance from the dead, peculiarly appro- 
priate in the present condition of the question. The 
question of woman’s enfranchisement in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is now to be decided, If decided 
upon its merits there can be but one result, and that 
is the admission of women to tbe General Conference, 
Some of the arguments which have been advanced are 
utterly unworthy of serious attention. The practice of 
the past is not sufficient reason to disfranchise woman 
in the Church; nor is the fact that some women may ask 
for ordination; nor the apprehension that some will use 
the concession to advance the cause of woman suffrage, 
It is not a sufficient reason for shutting women out 
of the General Conference that if admitced they would 
take the places of so many laymen. In fact, the only 
argument tnat has any hold is the argument that is ad 
dressed to the prejudices of those who live in the past 
and believe in the subjection of women. 


_ 
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RECIPROCITY AND THE TARIFF. 











** RECIPROCITY,” says the Philadelphia Ledger, *‘ is in 
the air.” Ic was debated in the Senate last week 
in the shape of amendments to the Tariff bil, 
offered by Senators Hale and Sherman. The de- 
bate was, however, by no meansa thorough one. The 
subject came up in the closing hours of the general dis- 
cussion on the House bill and in the face of the fact 
that everybody is anxious to bring the long session to 
a close, and that the friends of the bill are particularly 
desirous of reaching the final stage of enactment. It is 
plain that the question is brought forward too late to 
be embodied in the McKinley Tariff bill. It ought to, 
and doubtless will, go over to the next session when am- 
ple time can be given in both houses to its discussion. 

Reciprocity is not a new idea in international eco- 
nomics, Many treaties have been negotiated with the . 
object of securing it. It is not, however, so familar a 
term us to be entirely clear to the popular understanding. 
The following definition of it 1s quoted by the ‘*‘ Century 
Dictionary” from Brande & Cox: 

“Reciprocity, in political science; the term usually applied 
to the priacivie of securing, in commercial treaties between 
nations, mutual advantages to the same extent; ¢.g., the ad- 
mission, mi.u.ily, of certain goods, supposed to be practically 
equivalent to each other, duty free, or at equal duties on im- 
portation.” 

This is commercial reciprocity as defined by an author- 
ity, and this is the principle which Mr, Blaine seeks tu 
have applied to certain articles which enter into the 
commercial transactions between the United States and 
other countries on this continent. His idea is that we 
ought to broaden our foreign market, and that the best 
way to broaden our foreign market is by a system of 
reciprocity by which we sball be able to introduce some 
of our products and manufactures into the Central and 
South American States in return for admittirg their 
sugar, hides, coffee, etc., free. 

The Democratic press has been quick to catch up tbe 
idea as a basis for a charge that there is a division in 
the Republican Party on the subject of Protection, and 
that Mr. Blaine’s proposal is not consistent with the 
principles of Protection. This would be true if Mr. 
Blaine’s preposition were a general one; but it is not. lt 
is definitely restricted to those articles upon which duty 
is levied not for Protection but for revenue; thatis, upon 
those articles which are not, and cannot be, produced in 
this country. 

Protection emphasizes the necessity of preserving the 
home market for cur own products. This has always 
been a strong point in the Protection theory, and it 
was admirably set forth by General Harrison in hie let- 
ter of acceptance. ‘‘ We believe it tobe,” he said, *‘one 
of the worthy objects of tariff legislation to preserve 
the American market for American producers and to 
maintain the American scale of wages by adequate dis- 
criminating duties upon foreign competing products.” 
Tea and coffee are not competing preducts in our mar- 
ket, because we do not produce them. For that reason 
and because it was not necessary to lay a duty upon them 
for the sake of revenue they have been for some years oD 
the free list. Sugar is substantially in the same category. 
Tho it is produced here in small quantities, yet the 
great bulk of raw sugar used in this country is im- 
ported. The McKinley Tariff bill proposes for the 
benefit of the whole people to put sugar on the free list, 
and at the same time to protect the sugar producers in 
this country by paying them a bounty. 

Mr. Blaine’s proposition is that instead of naking sugar’ 
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hides and similar articles absolutely free, we should en- 
ter into negotiation with the countries South of us most 
largely producing them by which we should agree to 
admit those productions free provided those countries 
would admit some of our productions, such as flour, 
petroleum and articles of :manufacture free. There is 
no inconsistency between this proposal and a protective 
system; not the slightest. The only difference between 
the proposition of the McKinley bill and the proposi- 
tion of Mr. Blaine is that wuile the former would make 
certain articles free, Mr. Blaine would make them the 
vasis upon.which to obtain a reciprocal arrangement. 
Reciprocity as thus proposed does not involve the sacri- 
fice of our own market fur a foreign market, but simply 
tbe opening of an additional foreign market for our 
goods, lt is true that Senator Sherman’s amendment 
goes further and looks not only to the admission into 
the United States of Canadian coal free, but also a free 
interchange of all articles of trade; but his proposal is 
based cn the idea that Canada’s destiny is to become a 
part of the United States. This, therefore, is simply a 
friendly advance on our part. ‘I. want Canada,” 
says he, ‘‘ to be part of the United States”; and he pre- 
dicts that witkin ten years the Dominion will be rep- 
resented either in the Imperial Parliament of Great 
Britain or in the Congress of the United States. If we 
could gain Canuda by such a scheme of reciprocity and 
without seriously disturbing our own markets, it would 
certainly be a maguificent investment. 

The reciprocity proposed by Mr. Blaine, while it may 
be haiied with delight by free traders, is by no means 
the reciprocity which they propose. What they propose 
cannot be more happily stated than it has been stated 
by President. Harrison in these words: 

“We cannot doubt, without impugning their integrity, 
that if we were to act upon their convictions, they would 
so revise our laws as to lay the burden of the customs rev- 
enue upon articles that are not produced in this country 
and to place upon the free list all competing foreign 
products.” 

The couatry is not ready for a reciprocity of this char- 
acter. That proposed by Mr. Blaine and by Senator 
Sherman goes as far as the Protection sentiment of this 
country will warrant. If either proposition is adopted 
it will not be adopted for the benefit of other countries, 
but for ourown. As Senator Evarts remarked in his 
speech opposing the Hale amendment: 

“ Make your tariff as you think right; let others make 
theirs as they think right, and when you reach, as England 
has reached, the position that you can devour the sub 
stance of other nations better by Free Trade than you can 
preserve your own substance by Protection, then change 
your laws.”’ 

This may be condemned by free traders as a very self- 
ish principle; but it is not the law of selfishness that 
leads nations to protect their own interests. A nation 
that hesitates to do this is a nation doomed to aecay, 
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{THE PHILOSOPHY OF SIN. 


THE philbsophy of the Apostle James, in regard tosin 
among buman beings, is both positive and negative. 
He presents first the negative aspect of the question, and 
in taese e§tphatic words: 

“Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of 
God; for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempt- 
eth he any man.’’ (James i, 13.) 

The term tempted is not here used in the sense of trials 
and providentiai circumstances, designed to discipline 
and test the heart and improve the character, as when 
God is said to have tempted Abraham, but rather in the 
sense of soficitations and influences to the commission 
of sin. God, in this sense, as the Apostle expressly 
affirms, cannot himself be tempted with evil, and never 
tempts any man. It is true that he created man with 
the capacity to sin, and with susceptibilities that might 
lead him to ain; that he did this with the foreknowledge 
that he would sin; and that he permits men to sin in 
the sense of not preventing either the temptation or the 
sin. Tnere may be and there is a mystery in these acts 
of God that we cannot fully explain;‘and yet the posi- 
tive and explicit declaration of his Word is that he 
never tempts any man in the evil sense: and this isa 
sufficient answer to all human cavilings on the subject. 
Here we say, as did Paul: ‘‘ Yea, let God be true, but 
every man a liar.” (Rom. iii, 4.) 

It is not supposabie that God should forbid us to sin, 
and at the same time tempt or solicit us todo that which 
he forbids. It is not supposable that he should punish 
sin and prefer holiness in his moral creatures, and yet 
seek to make men sinners. James declares that there is 
no such inconsistency in the mind or conduct of God. 
We cannot trace our sinfulness to him as its source or 
procuring cause. It exists by no natural necessity which 
he bas established and applies to human nature, The 
Bible absolutely settles this point, whether we can or 
cannot solve all the speculative problems connected 
therewith. 

The positive aspect of the question the Apostle states 
with equal vlearness, when he says: 

“ Bat every man is tempted when he is drawn away of 
his own lust, and enticed. Then when lust hath coaceived 


it bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
torth death.” (James i, 14, 15.) 





‘There is no metaphysical speculation in the statement. 


It is not possible for language more perfectly to state 
the exact truth, as we kiow it to be by experience, 


What we have is a simple recital of well-known facts. 

The initial point f:om which ail sin arises, consists, 
according to this statement, in being drawn away and 
enticed by one’s ‘‘own just.” It is his Just and not that 
of another, that thus draws the man away and entices 
him. The term lust, as here used, means any appetite, 
desire; propensity or passion of the mind that clamors 
for an indulgence that, being gratified, involves sin as 
the result, 1¢ is an inclin@tion to do a forbidden act, or 
omit a required duty, for the sake of the pleasure or 
profit to Le thus gained. James speaks of such a “‘lust” 
as drawing one away and enticing or entrapping him. 
The mind, at the moment, is more or less under an in- 
fluence that tends in the wrong direction. The question 
whether it will yield to that influence, is not absolutely 
settled... The danger is that this “lust,” whatever may 
be its specific form, will obtain the mastery over the 
higher and better principles of one’s nature, and thus 
lead him to sin. No on@ is entirely safe in the moral 
sense when temptation is thus at work in his bosom. 
He is in that state of mind from which all sin arises, 

The next stage in the history of the tempted is given 
by the Apostle in saying, that *‘ then when lust hath 
conceived, it bringeth forthsin.” One is nou necessarily 
a sinner simply because he is tempted to sin. He be- 
comes such. only when he yields to the temptation. If 
he turns.away from the temptation, and in effect says, 
as did Jesus, ‘‘ Get thee hence, Satan,” he does not then 
becomeasinner. But if, on the other hand, he yields to 
the evil solicitation and follows its leading, as there is 
great danger that he will do, then the*‘ lust” conceives 
and ‘‘ bringeth forth sin.” Whether he will yield or re- 
sist, is not a matter of necessity in either direction, but 
always of free and responsible choice. He is a moral 
agent, and has full power to do either. Ic is the yield- 
ing, and not the mere fact of temptation, that consti- 
tutes one a sinner. God does not command us not to be 
tempted, but he does command usnot to sin, Even per- 
fect holiness may be tempted, as in the case of our 
Saviour, and of the angels who kept not their first es- 
tate. Christians may be’ and often are tempted to do 
tbat which‘is wroog; yet they sin only when they do 
the wrong. If they resist, they are not morally dam- 
aged even by temptation. 

The Apostle completes his statement of the case by 
adding that ‘sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death.” Death is one of the terms often used in the 
Bible to characterize the evils and woes, here and here- 
after, that are aitached to sin. The curses which God 
visits upon sinners on earth, and the greater curses 
which he visits upon unrepentant sinners in eternity, 
are all embraced in the term death. Paul says that ‘ the 
wages of sin is death.” (Rom. vi, 23.) Moses said to 
the Jews: ‘But if ye will not do so, behold, ye have 
sinned against the Lord; and be sure your sin will find 
you out.” (Num. xxxii, 23.) The Psalmist says: ‘* God 
is angry with the wicked every day.” (Ps. vii, 11.) 
Isaiah says: ‘‘ Wo unto the wicked! It shall be ill with 
him, for the reward of his hands shajl be given him.” 
(Isa. iii, 11.) He who expects to succeed by sinning 
against God, will at last find himself mistaken. God has 
affixed a penalty tosin; that penalty he describes by the 
term death; and that penalty he will enforce against 
every sinner who omits to flee for refuge to the hope set 
before him in the Gospel of Christ. Yes, it is true, al- 
ways has been true, and always will be true, that ‘‘ sin, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” Jamc¢s was 
right on this point, 

Here, then, in these brief recitals, we have the Apos- 
tle’s philosophy of sin, both negative and positive. ‘God 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any 
man.” This is one part of his philosophy. *‘ But every 
man is tempted when he is drawn away of his own lust 
and enticed. Then when lust hath conceived it bringeth 
forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
deatb.” Here isthe other part of the Apostle’s philoso- 
phy. The whole of it consists in a simple statement of 
facts. Itis folly to cavil with these facts; it is wise to 
be instructed by them. 
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DR. MAYO’S “THIRD USTATE.” 


‘‘THE Third Estate” is the happy name which Dr. Mayo 
applies to that rising class in the South which the Far- 
mers’ Alliance has brought into public notice. They 
are not the inheritors of the plantations, or, when those 
are lost, of the culture or the traditions of the old rul- 
ing class of ante-bellum times; nor are they the black 
serfs at the other extreme of the social line; they are 
the children of the poor whites, the piney-wvods people, 
the rough mountaineers, who were, under the old con- 
ditions, kept in ignorance and treatea with contempt, 
but who are now discovering their rights and asserting 
their place. 

Nobody knows the South better than Dr. Mayo; and we 
wish that his address before the American Social Science 
Association could be read by all our people. He sees 
clearly, as the new pivotal point in the coming history 
of the South, nut the ambitions of the old aistocracy, 
which grasped the reins again in 1876 and still holds 








States, nor the patient and pitiful groping of the Negro 

after the civilization and the political equality opening 

to him and eluding him; but that other class whose 

prematurely discovered rights separated them from the 

Old Dominion and gave them a whole State in 1862, and 

who, twenty years later, captured the rest of the State 

under Mahone, and who now have split the five hundred 

thousand white people of old South Carolina into hos- 

tile clans by a political campaign foaming on the 

ragged reef of violence, and who with less rancor are 

yet overturning the old Bourbon rule in Georgia, Mis- 

siseippi, Alabama, and other Southern States. 

For a time, says Dr. Mayo, the Negro question is to 

be held in partial subordination by the great uprising of 

this third estate. The key to the situation is with this 

middle class. and what elevates them will elevate the 

whole. Taey have not the long prejudices of the slave- 
holder; they were, millions of them, loyal in the War; 

they form the Republican Party in the Allegheny Moun- 
tains; they are those who will hold the power, and 

whose justice we must appeal to, and whose uprising is 
giving its new color to the New South. What Dr. Mayo 
says of the origin and needs of the great central mass of 
these people, these who are more homogeneous now 
than any other part of our American population, agrees 
in its conclusions so well with what we have often said, 
and is so desperately true that we must quote: 

“How the strange population of the great central 
Southern mountain world, near 2 000,000 at present, was 
formed, nobody seems to know. This region was a myste- 
rious ‘no man’s land’ till the enterprise of the last twenty- 
five years revealed it, with all its natural sublimity and 
beauty and its industrial importance, to an astonished 
world. Perhaps from the revolutionary tories of the ad- 
jacent States; from criminals, outcasts, eccentrics and 
broken-dowa people in general, with a sprinkling of more 
ambitious blood, was made up that people, which, even 
now seen among the mountains overlooking the valley of 
Virginia, but better observed in east Kentucky, Tennessee, 
western North Carolina and northerra Georgia, sends forth 
a louder cry for the missionary of modera civilization than 
any portion of the Republic.’’ 

What is also said by the Unitarian, Dr. Mayo, of 
the need of missionary work for this class of the 
Southern whites calls for an emphasis even stronger 
than qe could put on any political conclusion. We 
pass this patriotic appeal along to those who have the 
wealth that is seeking a worthy object on which to 
expend itself. There are missionary societies whose 
business it is todo this. For the Congregationalists 
the American Missionary Association will for a very 
moderate amount establish a church and an academy 
in any one of a hundred counties inhabited by these 
people, and what a man with a millon dollars to 
expend could do we hardly dare to say. For the Pres- 
byterians the Board of Home Missions will do the same, 
for the Methodists their Missionary Society, for the 
Episcopalians their Board of Domestic Missions, for the 
Baptists their Home Mission Society, and so on for all 
the religious bodies. But will not a goodly company 
of wealthy men supplement what the churches are 
doing in their collections, by large gifts for this specia}, 
most needy, most fruitful, and we declare most neglected 
mission work of the nation? 

We hear much, from certain interested sources, of the 
great progress of the South. [tis making progress—in 
favored localities. But what even yet the general con- 
dition ia we will let Dr. Mayo tell: 

“The dearth of the agencies of the higher civilization is a 
fact almost incredible unless experienced. Even Texas, 
the most prosperous Southern State, has not yet a credita- 
ble system of roads; and only 3,000 of her 8,000 country 
schools have aschool-house over their heads. In the older 
States, a full balf of the people ot both races live outside 
fit opportunities for schooling, reading, churching and the 
use of a tolerable press, and most of the modern agencies of 
social uplifting that are the commonplace of the North. 
The South, in winter, outside the towns, lies under a fear- 
ful embargo of mud, which shuts up the people to such a 
home-life as can be enjoyed under the circumstances. The 
average country school does not last four full months; 
placed at inconvenient distances; often kept in an unfit 
school-house; a peril tothe health of thechildren of the 
poorer people.”’ 

But these people are rising. They already know of 
the **boom.” They are of good stock, especially the 
mountain whites, and are not hopelessly committed to 
false theories of government and civilization. They 
take kindly to education; indeed, are many of them 
eager forit. We speak not here somuch of the entire 
twelve million of the whites of the South, but of the 
new farmers, the rising property holders, the mountain 
residents, the men of the Farmers’ Alliances, 

What they need is help from the North, and also pub- 
lic schools. They are taxing themselves well for the 
latter. But for two hundred years the common people of 
the South have been taught that ‘‘taxation is robbery.” 
It is bard to impose the tax needed to give good schools 
to thecountry population. Here is where the Blair bill 


would have given the greatly needed help. The people 
cannot bear the taxation, and Dr. Mayo says: 

“The persistent denial of this fact bya portion of the 
Northern metropolitan press, in the interest of the land 
agents and the investors in Southern capital, has gone far 
to publish what Dr. Curry pronounces a ‘stupendous hum- 





them almost everywhere through the sixteen Southern 


bug.’ To my mind the defeat of the Senate bill for national 
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aid to education, last winter, was such a mistake that, 
could it be fathered on either party, it would entitle that 
combination to a retirement from power for a quarter of a 
century, on the ground of politicalincapacity. Nocritic of 
New England, however malignant, has drawn a bill of im- 
peachment of Yankee statesmanship so formidable as was 
furnished for gratuitous use by the votes of the five New 
England Senators that accemplished that defeat, repre- 
senting three States that lead the Union in the enjoyment 
of educational opportunities.” 

If we had only extended liberal. national aid to educa- 
tion. under the State educational authorities established 
at the end of the War, we would have saved ourselves 
the bitter antagonism of the present day. The white 
people of the South want to be brought into range of 
that system of civilizing agencies working even on the 
extreme Northwest border, but yet hardly felt in great 
stretches of the South. These agencies will come in 
time, but it is the duty of the Church to hasten their 
coming; and so we cannot close better than in the 
words of Dr. Mayo: 

“*T live, all suinmer, in sight of movey enough, thrown 
to the dogs and to the Devil, to place on the ground, in 
any of these States, the agencies which their own noblest 
people are all ready to use for the public good. When the 
great Protestant Churches, that still work at cross-purposes 
along the border, learn the wisdem of Christian statesman- 
ship, close up their ranks and pour a stream of Northern 
money into this, the most fruitful mission field on earth, 
there will be more hope of the coming of the kingdom for 
which their prayers go up day and night before the Lord.” 


Editorial Votes. 


WE meant this week to yo back to our regular thirty- 
two pages, but it was impossible. This time it is a pres- 
sure of financial matter that requires four extr& pages, 
that we may find room for the addresses of Mr. Parsons, 
President of the National Bankers’ Association, and of 
Mr. Edward Atkinson before the same body. Wecom- 
mend them to thoughtfal attention. In Poetry we give 
place aux dames this week, as will appear from the 
names of Miss Guiney, Mrs. Dandridge, May Riley Smith, 
and Annie B. King. Bishop Tanner asks for the recogni- 
tion of the Negro; William Henry Bishop, novelist, gives 
in his “Verona Days’’ an appreciative notice of the late 
Eugene Schuyler; James Payn contributes more uf his 
readable ‘“‘English Notes;’’ Dr. Spear discusses ‘‘The 
Temptation of Christ,” Goldwin Smith sketches the 
growth of Oxford University; Mr. Sladen gives reminis- 
cences of Cardinal Newman, and Mr. Gates tells of Amer- 
ican students in Berlin. In the several departments will 
be found full treatment of various topics of interest, 
among which we mention the terms of feliowship between 
the German and Dutch Reformed bodies, and the Chal 
dean story of Creation. Our book reviews are also full 
and strong. Mrs. Walford, the English novelist, and the 
Rev. L. Halsey provide a long story and a short sketch 
for ‘‘ Young and Old.” 











Dr. GEoRGE F. PENTECOST, who, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Stebbins, is to go on an evangelistic tour in India, had a 
farewell service last Friday evening in Dr. Meredith’s 
church in Brooklyn, of which he was formerly pastor. 
He gave to his old congregation an outline of his plan for 
India, to which our readers are not strangers. Dr. Pente- 
cost expects that the great break in heathenism will begin 
in India. He looks for a great awakening in India, and 
thinks it will be followed by 2 wide-spread awakening in 
America. We quote from his address the following: 


“There are 5,000,000 Hindoos—young men—who speak English. 
We are going to reachthem. They have never been evangel- 
ized. Occasionally a lecturer like the Rev. Joseph Cook will 
drop in among them; but he isgone ina week. What they want 
is preaching every day for six months. All has been touch and 
goso far. Wego to preach and not to prove the Gospel. Dis- 
abuse your minds of one thought. We don’t propose to convert 
India. We only intend todo our share. If we come back with- 
out having made any visible impression, we won't feel disap- 
pointed. Fifty blows may be necessary before the rock of hea- 
thenism is split. We hope to strike one of those blows. The 
Hindoos say that as the English go to India they drop their re- 
ligion in the Red Sea, hoping to find it there as they go back. 
The people of India are profoundly religious in their way. They 
look on our missionaries as being merely men who are hired to 
conquer their religion with our own, just as they were politically 
conquered by the English. They judge our religion not by our 
missionaries but by the English people among them, seven-tenths 
of whom are there to trade and not to set a religious example. 

“We will go first to Calcutta, where we will open an evangelis- 
tic mission and begin on the English themselves. From them— 
having by the help of God bruught them toa condition where 
they can exemplify and reflect the Gospel—we will proceed to 
evangelize the English-speaking Hindoos. After them, Provi- 
dence permitting, we will evangelize the half-breeds. We hope 
to make a break among the high castes. Don't think we are 
proud because we are going to work among the high castes. We 
have chosen them because no work of evangelization has ever 
been done among them. Finally, we are doing this work strict- 
ly at our own expense. If anybody feels moved to chip in and 
help us pay our current expenses, all right. But we are not beg- 
ging. Personally, I will pay my own expenses. Weare a vol- 
untary mission, representing no society and: nofund. During 
my four years of evangelistic work only four members of this 
church have ever given mea penny. [ never asked for funds. 
Pray for me.” 


We bid him Godspeed, and hope he will rouse India as In- 
dia was never roused, Hesailed on Saturday in the 





steamer “ Furnessia ” for England. He expects to remain 
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in that country about a month and then he will sail for 
India. His address in India will be Calcutta. Our read- 
ers may expect to hear of the progress of his work. 


It is nothing against Father Stephan’s Catholic Indian 
office in Washington that he wants all the earth; but it 
would hardly be fair to the rest of the people to give it to 
him. The Catholic papers are very cross toward Indian 
Commussioner Morgan because he does not allow them a 
great deal more money for their Iudian schools; bat the 
figures do not bear out their complaints. We have secured 
the following correct table of appropriatiens by the Indian 
Bureau for six years for ‘“‘Contract’”’ schools, under the care 
of religious bodies: ; 


j 1886. ; 1887. ; 1888. ) 1880. ; 1800. | 1801. 
Roman Catho- 
lies 18,343 


\ $194,635 $221,169 7 .672| $356,957 7,689 
Presbyterians...| 32, iy 87.910| 36,500 wits 47.650 rk 
Congregational..| 16,121 Pry rr 26,080| 29,810) 28.459) 27,271 














Sincithnens ih > RR Te Sorel 
Episcopal........|........ 890} 8,690) 18,700) 24,726) 29,910 
ay 27,845) 14,460) 23 383 383 43 
M IS PR Ri 8,340) 2500) 3,125) 4,37! 4,376 
Middietown,Cal.|.... ... 1 | Se Ae 
nntacnk thoes + ven 1,350} 5,410) 5,400) 5,400) 5,400 
"SEEaan Wie 1,850} 4,050] 7,560} 9,180 
enberg, . 
TL «\<clllincesssctecce ccophesegecns 2,725) 9,400) 6, 
Miss Howard....|........)....++++]...0e- 275 1, 
Appropriation 


stitute.......... 83,400) 83,400) 33,400) 33,400) 33,400) 33,400 
Appro riation 
‘or Hampton..| 20. 


$228 259'$ :63.214 $376,264! $529,9051 $561 950! $554,558 


It will be seen that there is a slight decrease this year in 
the appropriations for Contract schools, in all $7,392. Of 
the several denominations, there is a slight decrease in the 
appropriations for the Catholics, Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists and Methodists; and a small increase for the 
Episcopalians, Friends and Lutherans. The Catholics 
will doubtless complain, as they asked forconsiderably 
over $100,000; but as they receive $347,684 out of $544,558, 
their comylaint will not seem reasonable. We presume 
there would have been no reduction anywhere if Congress 
had granted the appropriations asked for. 























Dr. Rosrnson tells in The Congregationalist, how he 
happened first to put N-wman’s “ Lead, Kindly Light” 
into his ‘‘Songs of the Sanctuary’’ in a strangely mutila- 
ted form beginning, **Send kindly light,” maxing it a 
prayer to God to send light into the dark places of the 
world. He gives the same excuse that Dr. Johnson gave 
for putting into his dictionary a false defirition of pastern, 
**Ignorance, Madam, pure ignorance!’’ Dr. Robinson 
had never seen or heard of the original hymn, and received 
it under the corrupt form from a correspondent who did 
not know where it came from, and had picked it up asa 
waif. In his subsequent hymn books Dr. Robinson has 
corrected his early error; but he says he has received 
numerous letters from people who complain that the 
original form “Send kindly light”? has been tinkered 
and mutilated by rash editors. 


Ir would be gratifying to the Democratic Party if 
Speaker Reed could have been defeated in his district, 
the First Congressional in Maine, in the election on Mon- 
day. For months past he has been the best abused man 
in the Republican Party, not even excepting President 
Harrison. The Democratic press printed with avidity ail 
sorts of reports about the indifference and even active op- 
position of the people of his district toward him, and rep- 
resenting that his campaign was a failure, his mectings 
lacking both in numbers and in enthusiasm. But these 
reports were the offspring of partisan malice. Speaker 
Reed was received with almost a continuous ovation fiom 
Boston to Portland, and his speeches were cheered by en- 
thusiastic crowds. These speeches were masterly efforts, 
defending the record of the present Congress and showing 
the necessity of the new rule adopted to prevent the Demo- 
cratic representatives from successfully pursuing their 
policy of obstruction. It is true that Mr. McKinley, who 
spoke in the canvass, expressed his regret that the voters 
of the district were not more thoroughly aroused and did 
notshow a more hearty appreciation of the great impor- 
tance of returning Mr. Reed, by a large majority; but it 
is to be remembered that Mr. Reed has been elected to Con- 
gress seven times, and his majority has usually been 2,- 
000 or more. His supporters, therefore, .regarded his 
election as certain, and did not enter on the campaign as 
actively, perhaps,as they might have done, if they had con- 
sidered the resultin any wise doubtful. But Mr. Reed and 
his national admirers desired that his majority should be 
larger, if possible, than ever before. He has done the 
nation a signal service, and all Republicans are glad 
to have him generously indorsed by his own people. He 
certainly deserved it. 


THE election in Vermont last week resulted in a very 
much reduced plurality—about 14,000—for the Republican 
candidate for Governor, Carroll S. Page, and in the elec- 
ticn of an unusually large number of Democrats to the 
lower branch of the Legislature. The Democrats profess 
to find much encouragement in the result, and are drawing 
large lessons from it. It indicates, they tell us, profound 
dissatisfaction with the Protection policy of the Republican 
Party as embodied in the McKinley bill; with its election 
policy as embodied in the Lodge bill; and particularly 
with the “ high-banded proceedings ’’ in the lower House in 
which Speaker Reed has taken the leading part. It issuffi- 
cient, perhaps, to say that the real significance of the 
reduced majority for Governor is the fact that Mr. Page 
was not # popular candidate. The canvass preceding his 
nomination was a bitter one, and many Republicans re- 
fused to support him, some actually voting for his oppo- 
nent, many not voting at all. The chief cause of the 
increased representation of Democrats in the Lower House 
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was the introduction of the high license question into the 
canvass. Some Republicans whoespoused it were defeated 
for their recreancy to the true Republican policy, and their 
seats were gained by Democrats who, of course, are a)] op- 
posed to Prohibition. In some cases the high license senti- 
ment was strong enough tc elect Democratic candidates 
against Republican prohibitionists. If the Democrats 
were correct in their inferences the evidence would be 
found in the Congressional vote; for it is in that the peo- 
ple would express their dissatisfaction, if they felt any. 
But the indications are that the majorities in the two con- 
gressional districts—full returns are not yet in—will not 
vary greatly from those of 1886. 


THE Republican State Committee, of this State, wisely 
decided not to call a State convention simply to nominate 
a candidate for Judge of the Conrt of Appeals,and acted as 
wisely in renominating Judge Earl, who hus already held 
the office for twenty years, and whose present term of ser- 
vice expires next December. Judge Earl is a Democrat, 
and will, without doubt, be renominated by the Democratic 
Party. His nomination by both parties, will, of course, se- 
cure bis re-election. He has proved himself an able and 
mest effiicient judge, having pothing to do with party poli- 
tics in discharging the duties of his office; and this is an 
abundant reason why such politics should be laid aside in 


. his case. Itis to be regretted that his age will compe) him 
_to retire from the office after the lapse of four years, when 


he will become seventy yearsold. The Constitution of this 
State will not permit bim to serve on the bench after the 
ageofseventy. We think this an unwise provision. There 
is no such provision in the Constitution of the United 
States, and there is no just occasion for it anywhere. It 
often excludes judges from judicial service when they are 
fully competent to render it. 


IN a speech in the House of Representatives last week, 
Mr. Kennedy, a Republican representative from Ohio, in- 
duiged in a severe attack on the Senate, claiming that in 
putting aside the Lodge bill it had “ deliberately put upon 
the other House the mark of its derision and contempt.” 
He said the Senate would have to answer for it at the 
bar of public opinion. He then launched forth on a tide 
of the severest reflection on Senator Quay. He referred to 
the Senator, who was foremost in securing the shelving of 
the Lodge bill, as “a Judas,” and continued as fullows: 


“The Judas who took the thirty pieces of silver and went and 

hanged himself has left an example for the Matt Quays that is 
well worthy of their imitation. Some time since [ stood up in 
my place on this floor and d d a Senator from my native 
State because, when charged with corruption and branded with 
infamy, he did not arise in his seat and demand an investiga- 
tion and inquiry that should establish the purity of his actions 
and his personal honor. One other occupying the high place in 
the counsels of the party to which I belong, bas suffered him- 
self, month in and month out, to be charged with crimes and 
misdemeanors for which, if guilty, he should have been con- 
demned under the laws of his State and have had meted out to 
him the fullest measure of its punishment. . .. Asagreat 
Republican leader, he owed it to the great party at whose head 
he was either to brand them as infamies and to preve their fal- 
sity, or he owed it to that party to stand aside ‘from its leader- 
ship.” 
That it was allowed to pass without rebuke is explained 
by the fact that it was delivered at a late hour in the after- 
noon, when very few were present. As he has withheld 
his speech from insertion in the Congressional Record 
there has been no opportunity since for the House to take 
any action concerning it. Senator Quay himself was very 
much disturbed by the attack, and is said to have medi- 
tated some notice of it in the Senate. If he contemplated 
breaking the ‘‘ masterly silence’’ he has so long main- 
tained and taking sixty millions of people into his confi- 
dence and not only vindicating the dignity of the Senate, 
bat clearing his own reputation, it is a great pity he was 
dissuaded. A complete refutation of the serious charges 
against his moral character would be far more “ masterly” 
than silence. 





THE State of Mississippi, in 1880, had a population of 
479,398 whites and 650,291 blacks, showing a majority of 
170,893 blacks. The majority of blacks is now proportion- 
ately greater than it was in 1880. The problem which the 
Constitutional Convention, now in session in that State, 
in which there is but a single colored man, is trying to 
solve, is that of framing a fundamental law that will ena- 
ble the white people, who are nearly all Demucrats, abso- 
lutely to govern the State, as against a large majority of 
colored people, and at the same time avoid any conflict 
with the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States. This is the one great point toward which the plan- 
ning and scheming in this Convention have been directed; 
and to this end the Judiciary Committee of the Conven- 
tion, reporting through Judge Harris, takes the ground 
that it is legally competent for the Convention itself, not 
only to prepare, but also to enact the Constitution, with- 
out any submission of it to the people for ratification. 
This strikes us as.a very singular and even astounding 
doctrine. Examining ‘‘ Poore’s Federal and State Consti- 
tutions,’”’ published under the authority of Congress in 
1877, we find the following facts in the history of Mississip 
pi: 1. That the first Constitution, framed by a Convention 
in 1817, was submitted to the people and by them ratified 
at a special election held in that year. 2. That the second 
Constitution, framed by a Convention in 1832, was also 
submitted to the people and by them ratified at. the next 
general election; and that this Constitution, in several 
minor respects, was amended in the years 1852 and 1856 in 
accordance with itsown provisions. 3. That in 1861 a ‘‘se- 
cession ordinance” was adopted, and amendments made to 
the Constitution of 1832, which were not submitted to the 
vote of the people. 4. That the present Constitution, ex- 
cept as amended, was submitted to and ratified by the 
people in 1868; and that certain amendments thereto, pro- 
posed by the Legislature in accordance with Artiele XIII, 
were thus ratified in 1875, Such are the facts from the 
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outset down to 1875, ss Mr. Poore states them; and the 
only exception to ratification by the people occurred in 
connection with the ‘‘ Secession’? movement in Mississippi. 
The proposition to dispense with ratification by the people 
now we regard as anti-American and monstrous to the 
last degree. It is ay attempt to foist upon the people a 
fundamental law, without giving them the opportunity to 
pass jadgmenut upon it at the ballot-box. It is essentially 
ascheme of bigh-banded tyranny against popular rights. 
Every legal voter in Mississippi, whether black or white, 
ought te have a full and fair opportunity to vote on the 
question, whether the Constitution framed by the Conven- 
tion shall have the force of law or not. The Legislature 
of the State has no power to enact a Constitution, and it 
cannot give this power to any Constitutional Convention. 
No such Convention can by its own action clothe itself 
with this power. The power belongs to people acting under 
legal provisions. This is well-settled Americen doctrine, 
as shown by Judge Jamieson in his treatise on Constitu- 
tional Conventions. The colored people and the white 
people in Mississippi alike have the rixht to vote on the 
question, and to cheat them out of that right would be a 
political outrage. 


THE degradation of the New York press, in the matter of 
gambling on horse races, appears io articles on two suc- 
cessive days of the horsey editor of The Evening Post. 
That paper is one of the worst sinners in the city in the 
way of giving “tips” to those who visit the book-makers’ 
stands, and it is not ashamed of it. Its racing editor said 
last Friday (our italics): 

“A note of warning as tothe possibility of such a contin- 

gency (I might say catastrophe, for it was little less than that 
to several heavy plungers of the turf such as Mike Dwyer and 
one or two others. who are always willing to risk $10,000 or 
$20,000 to win $2 000 or $3,010, and who got terrible “ facers” in 
the attempt to do so on Racelanii yesterday) was uttered in 
this colamn yesterday, in which Raceland’s enforced absence 
since Surburban day was pointed out and the advice urgently 
given not tu back the horse, however favorable his chances might 
appear—as indeed they did—on paper, until after a caretul 
inspection in the paddock and in his preliminary canter hed 
eonvinced would-be backers that the horse was himself and 
fit for a hard race.” 
The editor himself not only gives tips to others, but bets 
himself, and is not ashamed of it. The day before, refer- 
ring to the loss of those who tore up their tickets when 
the judges by mistake declared a certain horse the victor, 
and afterward corrected their error to the contusion of 
both book-makers and the betting public, he said: 

“It is, however, difficult to see bow the unfortunate public 
who were rash enough to destroy their Vivid tickets can be 
compensated. It will be a lesson to them never to destroy 
these little bits of paste-board again until after the day’s racing 
isover. For my own part. I always keep mine until the following 
day. Those who follow tLis rule will have little reason to re- 
gret it during # season’s racing in this country.” 

Such an exhibition is one of the saddest signs of the 
times. Itis English, tho. 


* ....[t is a fitting thing, tho long delayed, that the House 
of Representatives should vote the seat occupied by C. R. 
Breckioridge, of Arkansas, vacant. The investigation of 
the election inthe district and the circumstances of the 
stealing of the ballot-boxes of Plummerville, and the assas- 
sination of Col. J. M. Clayton, the Republican nominee, re- 
sulted in the demonstration of such a state of facts as made 
it improper that Mr. Breckinridge should occnpy a seat 
gained by fraud and bloodshed. Mr. Breckinridge was not 
personally connected with any of the crimes which attended 
the election; but he did little or nothingto uncover them. 
The same thing is true of his State. It was a most shame- 
ful page in the history of the State, and the State could 
have redeemed it, if the will had been present. The State 
election last week, by which Governor Eagle was re-elected 
by an increased majority, was conducted, except in a few 
sections, with the same disregard of fairness and honesty. 
It is significant that the Second District, Mr. Breckin- 
ridge’s, notwithstanding baretaced frauds, gave Fizer, Re- 
publican and Union Labor candidate, a majority of 1,207. 


-..-The Republican State Convention of Kansas last 
week adopted the following plank with reference to Pro- 
hibition: 

“Ten years’ exemption from the evil effects of the traffic in in- 
toxicating liquors. secured by a faithful observance of the con- 
stitutional amendment aud the statutes supplemental thereto. 
by which vice has been lessened, crime decreared, leads us to 
expréss a determined opposition to any changes in the probibit- 
ory legislation of our State, except such as will make the laws 
stronger and more efficient and increase the good order, sobrie- 
ty and welfare of the people.” 


This is an overwhelming refutation of the reports which 
have been so industriously circulated for the last six 
months or more, that a strong feeling was growing up in 
the Republican Party in Kansus in faver of resubmiss‘on. 
There is not the slightest probability of resubmission un- 
less the population of Kansas should undergo a radical 
change through immigration. 


----The death in Newport last week of Mrs. A. A. Low, 
of Brooklyn, deeply affects a wide circle of friends. On 
the occasion of her funeral on Sunday, Grace Episcopal 
Cnurch on Brooklyn Heights, was filled with her rela- 
tives and friends. Bishop Littlejohn, of Long Island, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Chauncey B. Brewster, rector of the 
church, conducted the funeral services. Mrs. Low was the 
secoud wife of A. A. Low and the mother of William G. 
Low, the lawyer, and the stepmother of A. Augustus Low 
aud of Seth Low, the President of Columbia Coliege. Mrs. 
Low was well known for the interest she took in the chari- 
table institutions of Brooklyn. She was especially inter- 
ested in St Phoebe’s Mission, which was built by Mr. Low 
48 @ memorial to his daughter. Mr. A. A. Low, pow in his 
eig htieth year, has the heartiest sympathy of a large circle 
of friends on account of the death of his devoted wife, 
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--»»The Rev. R. W. Micou, of Waterbury, Conn., has a 
letter in The Churchman calliag attention to a curious 
blunder in Whittaker’s Almanac, from which we have 
been in the habit of taking our statistics for the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The total of communicants as given 
by Whittaker for 1890 is 470,076. Mr. Micou says that 
there is a mistake of 18.153 in footing up the diocesan 
returns. The total by corect addition should be, he says. 
488.229. There are three almanacs which report the 
returns yearly and no two of them agree. The Church 
Almanac gives the number of communicants as 484 059, 
and the Living Church Almanac as 489,395. 


--++ The Sprinfield Republican gives two columns, and a 
portrait, to an account of President Seelye’s career at Am- 
herst College. He has impressed himself upon the college 
and its students as scarce any other man has ever done, 
both as professor and as president. The matter of inter- 
nal mapagementof most note in his incumbency has been 
the adoption of the ‘“‘ Amberst System ” of college govern- 
ment, which gives the students themselves, by their own 
chosen representatives, a part in this task. The college 
endowment has more than doubled during tne fourteen 
years that he has been president. 


--..The Chicago World’s Fair directors have not yet set- 
tled on a site, but they made a good financial report. 
They have, they say, full $5,000,000 of valid and uncondi 
tional subscriptions and over $500,000 subscribed toward 
the second 85.000,000. They believe that whev work is actu- 
ally begun the most of the second $5,000.000 will be 
placed. Besides what they have paid in expenses, they 
have on band, drawing interest in the bank, $860,000. We 
have full faith that they will make a grand success, but 
they need to get that site question settled very soon. 


-...We are not surprised that Hiram C. Haydn,’ D.D.. 
bas resigned the Presidency of Adelbert College, Cleve- 
land, O. We have long understood that he consented to 
hold the position only until the college should be firmly 
established, when he would pass the task ofits manage 
ment to a succes-or and confine his own labors to his large 
church. Dr. Thwing, our correspondent of Minneapolis, 
has been elected his successor, but he has not yet indicated 
whether he will accept. A better choice could hardly be 
made. 


....Ex-Senator Platt, of this State, to whom the Presi- 
dent offered the mission to Spain, has declined to accept 
the appointment, saying: 

“Numerous business engagements and obligations preclude 
the possibility of my accepting the responsibilities of office of 
any name or nature, local or Federal, however henorable and 
alluring it may be.” 

This settles the question that the ex-Senator is not seek- 
ing and will not accept public office of any kind. 


... The September issue of the Southern Baptist Foreign 
Mission Journal is devoted to Brazil. Now we are in- 
formed that the Southern Baptist missionaries in Brazil 
encourage social equality between whites and Negroes, re- 
ceiving them as equals in their churches and instructing 
them tcgether in their schools—in short, making no differ- 
ence between whites and blacks. Perhaps The Religious 
Herald can tell us if the miseionaries have herein been 
misrepresented. : 


.... We have long had great respect for the enterprise of 
Dr. C. H. Parkburst, of this city; but he has measurably 
increased it by his rare feat of climbing the Matterhorn 
this summer, as described by him in The Evangelist. 


.... Harvard College has, after a number of changes, and 
after serious and probably final consideration, settled on 
a@ permanent device for its seal. The old ‘“* Christo et 
Ecclesie”’ stands out strong and clear. 








A CHRISTIAN writer forcibly says: 

“Fanaticism defies Nature, Christianity refines it and respects 
it. Christianity does not destroy our natural instincts, but gives 
them a higher and nopler direction.” 


...Jesus having, as our forerunner, entered into that 
within the the vail, is in Heaven as our Redeemer and 
Saviour. (Heb. vi, 20.) “He will not fail to recognize us 
when we go there, and admit us to all the honors and 
blessings of the heavenly life. He will know his sheep and 
be known by them. 


....Every Christian in this worid is on his way to the 
heavenly country, and of tbat country the Bible has cer- 
tainly given him some information. That information, 
while leaving much for him to learn when he gets there 
assures him that it isa goodly land. It invites him to 
pursue the journey, and cheers him with the thought of 
what is beforehim. He will at last cross the river, and 
enter the peaceful harbor on the other shore. 


....Beyond and above the discoveries of the mind of God 
which are made by the study of his works, and which are 
the products of the intuitive faculty or of rational p:oc- 
esses, we have in the Bible that which in tne clearest, 
fullest, and strongest sense, should be deemed “the word 
of God,’ ‘since it is theopneustic, or “given by inspira- 
tion of God.’? Prophets and Apostles, and especially Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, were the agents in giving to the 
world this Word. In this Word God himself speaks, as 
he nowhere else speaks. 


....-He who believes the Bible, and follows its direction 
as to his conduct in this life, cannot fail to see that the 
Heaven to which he is going is a goodly land. When he 
gets there he will know more about it than he can know 
here. But while here, he will know enough by faith to 
transport his soul with the most exalted hopes, and make 
him content to leave this world wneuever it shali please 
his heavenly Father to call him to the higher and better 
world, Thrice happy the man, and as wise as happy, who 
makes the Bible practically sufficient to tr his action, 
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UNION OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT,’ 








Tue Joint Commission appointed by their respective 
General Synods to prepare a Pian of Federal Union be- 
tween the Reformed Church in America and the Re- 
formed Church in the United States, met at the Catskill 
Mountain House, at noon, on Tuesday, September 2d, 
and closed its sessions on Thursday evening. The follow- 
ing members were present from the Reformed Church 
in America: The Rev. Drs. J. R. Berry, W. J. R. Tayler, 
J. Elmendorf, J. A. D2 Baun, J. B. Drury, P. Moerdyk, 
E. F. Corwin, D. D. Demarest, and the Rev. J. H. Kars- 
ten. Elders: J. C. Benham, M.D., P. S. Danforth, G. 
Van Nostrand, I. Cappon, and H. D. Van Orden. From 
the Reformed Courch ia the United States: The Rev. 
Drs. T. G. Apple, J. I. Good, J. S. Kieffer, E. R. Esch- 
bach, G. W. Williard, L. H. Kefauver, H. J. Ruetenik, 
and the Rev. C. Cort. Elders: C. M. Bousch, B. Kuhns, 
M. G. Ebrlen. In addition to these there were present 
by invitation, the following officers of the benevolent 
boards of the two Courches: the Rev. Drs. Peters and 
Miller, and the Rev. M. Bartholomew, of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, and the Rev. Drs. Cobb 
and Mandeville and the Rev. C. H. Pool, of the Re- 
formed Church in America. The Rev. Dr. Peters was 
afterward appointed to the vacancy made by the death 
of the Rev. Dr. Bomberger. Thus not only the two 
General Synods, but also all of the district or particular 
synods excepting one, of both Churches, all of the 
benevolent agencies and some of the colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries were represented by prominent men, 
who fairly expressed in words and acts the views of 
all sections and departments of their respective 
Chorcbes. 

The Rev. Dr. T. G. Apple, Professor in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary of the R. C. U. 8., at Lancaster, Penn., 
was elected President; the Rev. J. R. Berry, D.D., Pres- 
inent of the General Synod, R. C. A., Vice-president; 
and the Rev. Drs, E. T. Corwin and J.I. Good, Secre- 
taries. 

After an informal preliminary conference on the work 
to be done, a Committee on Plan of Union was appoint- 
ed, consisting of the followiog members: From the 
Reformed Church in America, the Rev. Drs. W. J. R. 
Taylor, Chairman; J. A. De Baun and D, D. Demarest; 
Elder, P. S, Danforth. From the Reformed Church in 
the United States, the Rev. Drs. Apple, Kefauver and 
Ruetenik; Elder, C. M. Bousch. 

The Plan of Union reported by this Committee in 
Sections and finally compacted into one constitution 
will not be published in its completeness until it shall 
be officially reported to the two General Synods in the 
spring of 1891. It will be sufficient to satisfy the very 
proper anxiety of the people of the two denominations 
at present, and that of other communions who are in- 
terested in this movement to make the ensuing general 
statement. 

This union is not organic, in the sense of actual con- 
solidation, or fusion of these ecclesiastical bodies. It is 
not a merely voluntary association such as the many 
church conferences that come together to discuss topics 
of the time. It is not an Alliance like that of the Re- 
formed churches holding tbe Presbyterian system, and 
the Evangelical Alliance. It is a real, visible, practical 
Federal Union, in which each denomination retains its 
individuality, creed and independence, and every power, 
right and jurisdiction, which is not expressly delegated 
to the newly constituted ecclesiastical body in which 
the Union finds its life. This new body is to be known 
by the name of The Federal. Synod of the Reformed 
Churches. Its organization, powers, aims and methods 
of procedure are carefully expressed, well guarded, 
and so limited as to preserve the autonomy, creed, cul- 
tus and property of both Churches, and to secure their 
proper representation in the government of the United 
Churches, 

It is, moreover, a Union not founded on sentimental 
or ambitious views of Church unity and ecclesiastical 
magnitude and power. None of these things moved the 
members of the Commission, Their principles, aims 
and labors were pre-eminently spiritual and practical; 
looking to active co-operation in missionary, education- 
al and otter forms of Church work for our country and 
for the lost world. Working together they expect these 
Churches to grow together into closer unity, as the Lord 
shall prosper them. 

This Federal Union, culminating in a fourth ecclesi- 
astical assembly, is simply an evolution upward of the 
Presbytériul system. It is the natural development 
and highest exponent of the orderly unification of de- 
nominations that have many things in common, with 
certain local or inherited differences, and that can join 
together without absorption of one by the otber, for 
the glory of God and thesalvation of the world. 

It is believed that this isthe first and only attempt by 
existing, separate denominations in this country to 
forma real Federal Union of itskind. If successful, as 
we believe it will be, with the favor of God in Christ 
and by the agency of the Holy Ghost, it will probably ~ 





and lives for Heaven in the light of what it teaches, 


open the way for othr ecclesigstiog! bodies to enter its 
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goodly fellowship, and to make one great national and 
perhaps international Reformed Church including in its 
federation all of like faith and order. 

The discussions of the Joint Commission were con- 
ducted with the utmost freedom of debate, which 
brought out all sides of all questions; its spirit was 
eminently devout, earnest and fraternal; differences of 
opinion faded out of sight, and the conclusion of the 
whole matter was absolutely unanimous. 

On Thursday evening, after this good work was fin- 
ished. a public devotional meeting was held in the large 
parlor of the hotel, to which all of the guests, ladies and 
gentlemen alike. were welcomed. With prayer and 
praise and thanksgiving for the resulta of the Confer- 
ence, appropriate resolutions were presented by a com- 
mittee, consisting of the Rev. Drs. Good and Taylor, in 
memory of the late Rev. Dr. J. H. A. Bomberger, Presi- 
dent of Ursinus College, and Elder Garret E. Winants, 
menbers of the Commission, both of whom departed 
this life recently and nearly at the same time, and in 
the fullness of their years and services for their Lord 
and his Church, These tender memories, with the 
hymns and prayers that followed, gave a touching close 
to the gatherings of the Commissioners. The noble, 
good men, from whose wisdom and helpfulness so much 


wus expected, had become personal links between the 


** One Church above, below.” 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Mr. J. J. HILL has given a balf million of dollars to 
establish a Catholic theological seminary in St. Paul, 
Minn. 


..«-The Methodist General Missionary Committee will 
hold its annual session in Boston, Mass., beginuing Novem- 
ber 12th. Last year the meeting was held in Topeka, Kap. 








....The Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone is writing a series of 
articles on biblical criticism. Having already vigorously 
defended “ The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.” he 
now takes up the cudgels against the higher critics in 
their dealings with the Pentateuch, and quotes liberally to 
show that God is the author of the Mosaic legislation. 


...- The troubles of the Wesley?n Christians of the Tonga 
Islands appear to be over The Prime Minister, Mr. Baker, 
who came to the Islands as an agent of the Wesleyan 
Methodists, and who eventually became Prime Minister, 
undertook to erect a State Church and was allowed to op- 
press most outrageously those pative Christians who would 
not accept bis ideas. They were persecuted most rigor- 
ously. even unto bloodshed. The King has now got rid of 
him and banished him from Tonga, and there is peace once 
more in the Churcb. 


.... The statistical exhibit. just issued, of the Evangeli- 
cal Association (a German Methodistic Church) shows that 
there are now 2,043 churcbes valued at $5 047.853; 148.508 
members, and 1.237 itinerant preachers. As an indication 
of the effect of the troubles the denomination has been 
afflicted with the past year, there is a decrease of pearly 
4,000 in the number returved as newly converted, and of 1,861 
iu the number returved as newly received. There is alsoa 
decrease of nearly $5,000 in the collection for the Mission- 
ary Society and a small falling off in other collections. 


Elections are to be beld in Octoher and November in 
all the congregations of the Methodist Eviscopal Church 
on the question of so amending the Constitution of the 
Church as to admit women as lay delegates to the General 
Conference. All members in full connection, of twenty- 
one years of age or upward, are entitled to vote. This 
vote, however, does not settle the constitutional question; 
it simply expresses the sentiment of the lay element. The 
constitution can only be changed by a three-fourths vote 
of the members of the annual conferences, all of whom are 
ministers. 


....Principal Grant, of Queens University, Kingston, 
Canada, does vot believe that the union of the Protestant 
Churches in Canada is at allimpossible. The first step, be 
thinks, is to unite the Methodist and Presbyterian denomi- 
nations. Tne uoion of these two Churches would, he says, 
give a united Protestant Church, including 1.500,000 of the 
population; *‘and such a spirit of union would be generated 
all over the land that we should very soon see fresh 
triumphs.”’ The difficultiesin the way of such a union 
may be summed up in one word—historic. The first step, 
he thinks to be taken, is the appointment of committees 
by the supreme courts of the two bodies to consider and 
report on the matter. 


....One Roland Bernard Gelatt fell in love with a Jewess 
in Kansas City, who refused to marry him unless he be- 
came a Jew. He consented, and Rabbi Berkowitz, one 
of the Reform Party among the American Jews, received 
him into the congregation, changing bis first name to Ben- 
jamin; but net requiring him to be circumcised. This has 
stirred up a great deal of discussion among the Jews, the 
Conservative Party insisting that he is no Jew and that 
his pretended reception is null and void, while the Reform 
Party support Dr. Berkowitz, who had taken counsel be- 
fore receiving the candidate for conversion and matri- 
mony. Dr. Kohler, of this city, of the Beth-el Synagog, 
supports the Kansas City rabbi. 


.... The India Sunday School Union having secured the 
hearty co-operation of the British Sunday School Union, has 
been planning a large extension of its work. Dr. James L. 
Phillips, seventeen years medical and educational mis- 
sionary in Bengal, bas been appointed General Secretary of 
the India Sanday Schoo! Union and sailed from New York 
last Saturday, tue 16tb, in the steamship “ Etruria” for Eu- 
rope, He willspeak in behalf of this new and promising 
movement in the chief cities of the United Kingdom dur. 
ing September and Vctober and then embark for Bombay, 





where be will enter upon hig work, attend the Punjab 
Sunday School Convention at Lahore in December and reach 
Caleutta for the annual meeting of the India Sunday 
School Union in December. All India seems ripe for Sun- 
day School extension at this time. 

....A very pleasant occasion was the recent farewell 
meeting held in the vestry of Park Street Congregational 
Church, Bosten, under the direction of the secretaries of 
the American Board, in view. of the early departure of 
missionaries for the several fields under the care of the 
Board, The missionaries were introduced by Dr. Clark 
and Dr. Smith, according to the fields to which they*were 
destined, and addresses were made by Dr. Herrick and Mr. 
Bartlett, for the Western Turkey Mission; by Messrs Hill 
and White for the Japan Mission; by Messrs. Lay and Jef 
fery for the missions in India, and by Mr. Ransom for the 
Zulu Mission. When the name of Mrs. Ransom was read, 
Dr. Alden very pleasantly stated that she was a daughter 
of Rev. Simeon H. Calhoun, fornierly of the Mission to 
Syria, and a granddaughter of Andrew and Martha Cal- 
houn, two of the original members of Park St. Church 
when organized, in 1809. The Rev. James E. Tracy, of the 
Madura Mission, temporarily in this country, extended the 
right hand of welcome to Mr. Jeffery, who goes to*the 
same mission, saying in substance, that he was not-to 
begin his work thinking he knew all about it, but rather 
tbat be knew nothing about it,and be ready quietly to 
learn by practical experience. This would be the only way 
to escape serious blunders. The exercises occupied two 
hours, and were listened to with the closest attention and 
deepest interest by a large atdience. Thirty-four mis- 
sionaries were named at this farewell meeting either 
now on the way or soon to go to their respective fields. 
Twenty-seven of this number were new missionaries going 
out for the first time. The total number of new mission- 
aries that have been cent to the field since the last an 
nual report is now fifty-four, a greater number than bas 
been sent out by the Board during any one year for*the 
past fiftv years. The number of mis-ioparies appointed 
since the last annual meeting of the Board is sixty-three, 
twenty-two of whom are men, representing all the Con- 
gregational theological seminaries of the county excepting 
Bangor and Oakland. These facts, taken with the very 
handsome increase in the receipts of the Board during the 
past year, and the good reports of work from all parts of 
the mission field, give abundant occasion for thanksgiving 
and good courage for the future. 








Missions. 
LAY MISSIONARIES FOR CHINA. 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS M. PRICE, 
OF THE SHANSI MISSION OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


THERE is deeo significance in the fact that the recent 
Conference of Missionaries in China put forth an appeal 
for lay workers. The first sentence of the appeal is as 
follows: 

“The Conference, while strongly uging upon the home 

Churches the eu-tentation and continued increase of the staff 
of thoroughly trained and fully qualified ordained missionaries, 
and the further development of native agencies in every branch 
of Christian work, is still so profoundly impressed with the 
manifold need of this vast country, that it would present a 
direct appeal to the laity of the home Churches for lay mission- 
aries ” 
The appeal isclear and guarded; the call for ordained men 
is not less urgent, nor their field of usefulness limited by 
the need of lay workers. Their importance is rather aug- 
mented, for the wider the opportunity and the larger the 
force for evangelizing the masses, the greater the need of 
perfecting all the agencies of the Churcb. 

The call does not come from one class of men nor from 
one district. The Conference was composed of 430 mem- 
bers, representing 40 societies and 1,205 missionaries, who, 
coming from all parts of the Empire, were so deeply im- 
pressed with the vastness of the work before them, the in- 
sufficiency of. the present working force, and the evident 
opportunity for lay service, that they unanimously sent 
forth this call. 

The appeals signed by the chairmen of the Conference, 
the Rev. J. L. Nevius, D.D.. of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, Coefuh, and the Rev. David Hill, of the English 
Wesleyan Mission, Hankau. These men are veteran mis- 
sionaries. Both have labored in the interior of China, in 
widely separated fields, and both have been eminently suc- 
cessful. Dr. Nevius has bad marked success in developing 
lay work in the native Church; and Mr. Hill was so pro- 
foundly impressed with the opportunity for lay workers 
in his particular field, that a few years ago he indnced the 
society to appoint laymen to his mission. 

The appeal, enforced by such men, and put forth so 
unanimously, by the Conference, shows that there is a gen- 
eral consensus of opinion in favor of lay service for China 

There are two conspicuous facts which, taken together, 
account for this consensus of opinion. First, the time hus 
come to evangelize China. The number of the unevangel- 
ized is vast beyond comprehension. 

The efforts of the early missionaries were limited to coast 
and port cities; work in the far interior, away from the 
open ports, was but recently opened. There are thousands 
of villages which have never been visited by a foreigner, 
and there are millions of people who have no clear ideas of 
the religion of Jesus. These unevangelized millions appeal 
to the missionaries for the Gospel they are unable to give 
them. Evangelization is the supreme need of the hour. 
Heralds ef good tidings are needed to go into the regions 
of spiritual darkness—‘‘ to them that sit in darkness and 
in the shadow of death”’—and declare the great facts of 
the Gospel. ‘I'he way is open fer such work. There is 
scarcely a city,or hamlet in tne Empire where the mission- 
ary may not préach the Word of Life. For such an oppor- 
tunity the Church has long prayed. The prayers are an- 


swered; the opportunity js upou us, Jte peculiar pature 








may constitute a crisis: it may not last. Ten years hence 
may betoo late. Now is the time for the Church to arise 
in her strength and wrest from the hands of Satan this 
vast empire, and bring it as an offering to her King. 

Again, previous missionary work bas prepared the way 
for this wide evangelization. The entire Bible is now 
translated into the Mandarin language and various dia- 
lects, so that it can be understood, when properly read, 
in all parts of the Empire. Large and well furnished 
printing houses are rending out a great variety of books, 
tracts and periodical literature as rapidly as they are 
called for by the workers, and these embrace all the neces- 
essary subjects of the evangelist’s messege. There are 
scholars in every mission who are now well qualified to do 
tbe translating work. There are schools and colleges 
which are capable of great enlargement, so that they can 
easily train the native evangelists and teachers, that a 
much larger number than the present force of missionaries 
may send tothem. One teacher said: “ [ could just as well! 
teach many times the number of pupils I have, if I could 
obtain them.” These facts are full of meaving. They are 
God’s finger-posts and all point in one direction. 

As we pass them in review we can almost hear the voice 
of God saying: “‘ Wherefore criest thou untome? Speak 
upto the children of Israe), that they go forward.” 

This evavgelizivg work is peculiarly open to laymen. It 
is such work as Sunday-school superintendents and teach- 
ers, colporteurs and Bible readers, are doing in our own 
lad. It demands a clear and intimate knowledge of God’s 
Word, aptness to teach, cheerfulness, tact, energy, self- 
denial and spiritual power—such gifts and qualifications 
ag are possessed by wapy Jaymen. Men with such qualifi- 
catious should go forth by twos, as went the seventy, into 
the cities, viliages and bamlets of the interior provinces, 
and on the streets, in shops and inns, by public speaking 
and person:'!] conversation, explain and press home the 
great trutbs of the Word. ; 

The message must be often repeated. Once hearing the 
message rately produces conviction. ‘Precept must be 
upon precept” and “line upon line,” if we would make 
them “‘to understand the message.” The reasonableness 
of the doctrine, the simplicity and evident truthfulness of 
the facts, and the hope and promise of the message, appeal 
to candid minds in China as elsewhere and whilethey will 
not believe, at once, the continuous preaching of the Gos- 
pel has not failed in any instance to produce intellectual 
believers, and from these will come those who, moved by 
the Holy Spirit, will yield obedience to the Saviour and he- 
come his witnesses in all parts of the Empire. This fact 
that the message must be repeated over and over before 
the heathen mind. can compreberd it, should be borne in 
mind, for it explains the vast importance of evangelistic 
work and the need of a large force of missionaries 

It must not be supposed that the layman is called to do 
a superficial or ephemera! work. Itis just such work as 
the missionaries have been doing and are doing in all 
beathen lands; but many of the missionaries have carried 
this work along with that of teaching schools. and station 
classes, training native evangelists, and writing and trans- 
latiog tracts and books. 

Evangelization is to a certain extent Christianization. 
Organized work will follow as the harvest follows the seed- 
sowing, As the seed is widely scattered, some will fall 
into good ground and soon there will be little gatherings 
of believers which will, by careful training, become centers 
of activity, and the most interesting part of the evar gel- 
ist’s work will be to visit and confirm these Christian 
brethren. Thus the evangelizing work makes organized 
work possible. 

To state the nature of this work is to show that it opens 
a field to capable laymen; but there is avotber fact which, 
taken with the above, impels one irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion that China furnishes a field for lay workers, namely, 
the success of lay missionaries in China. Success assures 
success. Lavmen bave been successfully working iu China 
for years. The China Inland Mission bas now about 275 
missionaries, the majority of whom are laymen. Only a 
very few of these have been liberally educated. They are 
men who have been taken from secuiar employments, and 
to whom a college training was not possible. What is the 
result of their work? Not all agree with their methods, 
but the most conservative are forced to admit that as an 
evangelizing agency they have been eminently successful. 
They have acquired the spoken language; they have lived 
in a simple and inexpensive style; they have come in close 
contact with the people and secured their confidence, and 
they have prosecuted their work with such energy, fidelity 
and devotion as to win the esteem of all candid missiona- 
ries. The blessing of God bas been upon them, and conver- 
sions have occurred in all their various fields of labor. In 
short, they have shown conclusively that laymen can effect- 
ively and successfully preach ihe Gospel to the Chinese 
people. Reference might also be made to the lay workers 
in the English Wesleyan Mission, but it is not necessary. 
It is sufficient to know that laymen have been and are 
successfully working in China. What laymen haye done 
in these societies they can do in other societies; what they 
have done in the Church work at home they can do in the 
Cburch work abroad. Bat it may be asked, Why notsend 
ordained men who are trained and qualified to doa greater 
variety of work? The most obvious answer is that there 
are not a sufficient number of ordained men to meet the 
demand. Read THE INDEPENDENT of August 7th, and 
observe the call, coming up from all parts of thé heathen 
world. To meet these demands would empty our semina- 
ries and many of our pulpits. 

But there are other special reasons why laymen should 
engage in foreign work: 1. Lay missionaries are much 
less expensive than ordained missioparies. .The special 
work of evangelizing does not require so elaborate and ex- 
pensive a missionary establishment. Many missionaries 
are bexinning to feel that, for the interior work, large out- 
fits and an expensive style of living are pot only a bin- 
drance to the missionaries in prosecuting their work, but 
also prevent the patives from receiving the message they 
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bring. A lay agency would obviate this difficulty, to a 
large degree. 

2, Laymen are much more likely to work happily 
under the direction of older and experienced missionaries 
than ordained men. We are, to use Dr. Taylor’s simile, 
too much like a company of soldiers in which a) are offi- 
cers. Sunday-school teachers work bappily ucder the 
direction of the superintendent, and Bible readers and 
church visitors under the direction of the pastor, and 
larger results are thereby secured. So in mission work 
more Jaymen would be a decided advantage. 

8. The laity of the Church should bave this opportunity of 
rendering service to the Master. Here is the highest ser- 
vice open to God’s people, and we have excluded laymen 
from rendering this service. Whether rightly or not we 
have interpreted Christ’s command, ‘Go teach all 
nations,” to mean the clergy should go and the laity 
send; but the early Church did not.so interpret it. When, 
en account of persecution, the Church was scattered, 
“they that were scattered abroad went everywhere 
preaching the Word,” and some of them went intoSamaria. 
The same great Head of the Church who sent persecution 
against the Church at Jerusalem that the Word might be 
preached in distant parts, bas, through bis servants, sent 
this call for lay missionaries; and sball we not respond to 
the call? There are capable young men and women in 
our churches to whom such an opening for self-denying 
service would be hailed with joy and met with glad de- 
votement to the service,and the Church will fail in duty if 
the way is not opened before them. 

4. It would furnish an opportunity for wealthy men to 
devote their wealth with themselves to this service. Eng- 
land has sent many rich laymen into this work who have, 
at their own charges and with rare consecration, served 
their Master 1n this capacity, and richly have they been 
blessed iv so doing. If laymen in American churches were 
encouraged to do so, they, too, would respond to this call. 
To go out as independent missionaries would be unwise, 
The societies should make provision to send there men out 
under their auspices, to work in connection with their 
experienced and thoroughly trained men. 

Our American Board bas sent out a limited number of 
laymen, but now is the time for enlargement of this branch 
of the work. The time bas come to undertake great things 
in Coina. [ft the Church will rally to this call and send her 
sons and daughters into this service, God will lead them 
to victory, and the next twenty-five years will witness the 
awfal curse and burden of heathenism and the stain of 
idolatry and superstition removed from the fair land of 
Sinim. 

SreRRA MADRE, Los ANGELES Co., CAL. 








Diblical Research. 


NEW LIGHT FROM THE CHALDEAN GENE- 
SIS. 
se 
A SERIEs of original investigations into the connection 
existing between the accounts of the creation current 
among the people: of the Euphrates Valley and among tbe 
Hebrews, which Professor Hommel, of Munich. is publish- 
ing in the present volume of the new.theological monthly, 
Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, has both individual and rep- 
resentative value. Ono the one hand they furnish not a few 
data that are fresh and new; and, on the other, they are 
the ablest expressions in this department of that new 
school of conservative Bible students which aims to appro- 
priate for theinterpretation of the Scriptures whatever is 
really a substantial result of modern research. Hommel 
thus oecapies in philology a standpoint similar to that ot 
the late Delitzsch in theology. 
In the second article of this series, Hommel discusses 
auew a subject that will never lose its interest for Bible 
students. He says (we translate): 





* Before I draw any conclusions as to the age and relationship 
to each other of the two accounts of creation found in our gen- 
esis. may it be permitted me to sketch briefly the Babylonian 
World-Creation Epic (for with right and reason we can call it 
thus), not oply on account of its connection with the biblical 
account as found in the Priest Codex, but also on account of the 
interesting contents of all the-details of this Epic, and especially 
because a large part of the same has been obtained from tablets 
only recently discovered and as a consequence yet compara- 
tively unknown.” 


Altho a large portion of the first tablet and almost the 
entire second tablet have not yet been found, yet from the 
contents of the rest of the poem we can with a considerable 
degree of certainty conclude what the lost parts contained, 
namely, the attacks of Tih@mat, which is conceived as the 
personified sea-monster, upon the other gods; the desertion 
of several of these to Tihdmat (especially of Lachmu and 
Lachému), in connection with which we quite naturally 
think of Jude 6; the flocking of the other gods around 
Anshar (the prototype of the later, highest god of the 
Assyrians, namely Ashur, originally, asa collective, mean- 
ing Hosts of Heaven) as their leader and adviser; and, 
finally, the offer of Marduk to take TihGmat captive and 
thus avenge the gods. In the third tablet Anshar is repre- 
sented as speaking. In the best preserved part he vividly 
describes how the hostile gods congregate around Tihdmat 
the mother of those beneath (wmmu chubur), the creator 
of theall; how she provides them with “‘ weapons without 
compare,” namely, ‘‘mighty serpents with sharp teeth, 
without mercy; she fills their bodies with poison as with 
blood, she clothes raging monsters with terror.” She fur- 
ther provides other monsters, and among them the goddess 
Lachdmu, as also a mad dog, ascorpion-man, a fish man, 
a ram like being; altogether eleven kinds of terrible beings 
she created in order to destroy the gods. Finally she 
raised her husband Kingu (originally the personification 
of the earth, as Anshar was of the heavens) and made him 
the leader and king of al] the gods ttat had come to her 
side, Then Anshar continues; Then | sent Anu, who 








did not come: Ea was afraid and did not return; then I 
sent Maruduk, the wise one among the gods.”” The latter 
repents his offer to combat Tihdmat and at once states the 
conditions (Obv., |. 58, sqq., from which pointon we have 
only the beginnings of the lines.) The tablet closes with 
the description of how “all.the gods that determine the 
fates”’ rejoice that they have been freed from heavy care, 
and celebrate a great feast, until, drunken from wine and 
must, they lock themselves in their houses and “‘ determine 
the fate’ of Maruduk their avenger. 

The fourth tablet, which is almost entirely preserved, 
covering 146 lines, describes in detail how the gods endow 
Maruduk with sovereign power (‘** Maruduk, thou art our 
avenger; to thee we will give the power over the hosts of 
the entire al!’’); how they clothe him with a garment, say- 
ing these words: ‘* May the fate which thou dost determine, 
O Lord, please the gods! when he speaks a word and says: 
Be created, may the things already be created!’ He at 
once makes an experiment with his garment, which at his 
command disappears and at bis command r¢-appears. After 
the gods had thus given him victorious weapons and wish- 
ed him prosperity and success, the terrible battle begins. 
Maruduk finally seizes Tihédmat, in a net spread out to 
the four corners of the heavens and hurlsinto her open jaw 
a bad wind, and finally with bis spear transfixes the belly 
thus filled with wind. After Maruduk had also conquered 
her helpers, those *‘ eleven beings,’’ and also her husband, 
Kingu, and has thus “ on all sides effected the victory of 
Anshar over bis enemy and had fullfied the heart’s desire 
of Ea,” he then eut the body of Tihdmt into two parts, 
and made the one half heaven, put a lock upon it, so that 
the waters could not flow out, and then fastened the 
heavens to the lower regions, placed them opposite the 
apst, or dwelling place of Ea; the account concluding 
with the words: “‘ Then the Lord measured the circuit of 
the primitive waters (i. e., the apsi,) and erected a great, 
high straocture, [shirra, according to its model, the great 
structure Ishirra which he built as heaven, and permitted 
Anu, Inlil (7. e. Bel) and Ea to remain there as in their 
dwelling places.”’ 

The fifth tablet immediately counects with this, describ- 
ing the creation and setting of the starry heavens by 
Maruduk (but in the order of stars, moon and sun), and 
beginnivg with the words : ‘‘He created the abiding places 
of the great gods, stars according to their image and the 
zodiac he established.”” From this we conclude that the 
** creat structure Ishirru’”’ at the close of the fourth tablet, 
is the firmanent to which the great gods (namely Anu, 
Bel, and Ea) have been fixed as stars. In the remaining 
parts of the fifth tablet are descriptions of the settling of 
the year, of the twelve months, the position of the planet 
Jupiter (Nibiru), of the gods Bel and Ea in the firmavent, 
the creation of the moon, the rise of the sun god and his 
companion goddess Ishtar (the star Venus). 

According to the first tablet the waters of the beaven 
ocean (the apst) and the world-ocean (Mummu Tihdmat) 
were not yet separated. As appears from the following 
tablets, the union of the two, which appears as a primitive 
dragon and was conquered by Maruduk (the Light) was 
simply called Tibamat. In the biblical account, too (the 
Priest Codex), the dual tohu and bohu appear to be united 
in the idea of tehOm, upon which darkness rested, until 
the light (the work of the first day) removed the darkness 
(Gen. i, 4), which process is represented in the Babylonian 
account in a mythological manner as the contest of Maru- 
duk with the dragon. As in this latter account the contest 
with the dragon is immediately followed by a separation 
between the heaven-ocean and the world-ccean, and this 
again by the establishment of a firmament between the 
two, in which connection the word apsi is taken in the 
meaning of simply ‘“‘ ocean,” as this was current in later 
Babylonian literature; thus, too, in the biblical account 
the creation of light and its separation from darkness 
(Gen. i, 3, 4) is followed, by the account of the establishment 
of a firmament, again agreeing fully with the Babylonian, 
together with the fixing of the starry heavens thereon, the 
firmament being established in the midst of the waters 
and forming a separation between the waters. But while 
in the Babylonian account the creation of the stars at once 
follows, which really stands in the closest connection with 
the firmament, the two are separated in the biblical 
records by the work of the third day, which in the Babylo- 
nian follows only after the creation of the heavenly bodies, 
and is naturally expected at that place. 

The sixth tablet has not yet been discovered, but from 
tbe beginning of the seventh we can conclude that it con- 
tained the separation of the waters from tbe dry land on 
the earth. Still more to be regretted is the loss of the 
greater portion of the seventh tablet, which much have 
contained a description of the creation of man. That such 
was the case is apparent from the fact that in the last tab- 
let Maruduk receives along list of titles of distinction 
which stand in no connection with his deeds described in 
the preceding tablets. Among these are “Creator of the 
foliage and the beauty of the plants’’; who “‘ created man” 
(1, 14), ete. 

In discussing the data here giyen, and drawing particu- 
lar attention to such new features as the contest of the sea 
dragon in the Babylonian account in tne place of the bibli- 
cal creation of light, Hommel reaches the conclusion that 
the Babylonian contains evidenee of historical priority 
over the Hebrew. He states that it is constantly becoming 
more and more clear, that the Hebrews, who already in 
their tents west of the Euphrates,in the days of Abra- 
ham, had the pure conception of God, nevertheless by the 
side of it, also borrowed from their neighbors, the Baby- 
loni»ns, a mass of mythological matter, to which, besides 
the Nimrod story, belongs also the idea of a contest of the 
divine powers with the dragon; but all this, with this dif- 
ference, that this borrowed matter never constituted a part 
of their religion, but in the minds uf the common people 
took the place of fables. Hommel further concludes that 


a comparison of the biblical cosmogony with the Babylo- 
nian leads to t} e result that the Priest Codex ip its present 
form must be post-exilic, 


Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

FULTON, E. R., Evans City, called to Library, Penn. 
JONES, G., uf England, accepts call to Storm Lake, Ia. 
KELLOGG, B. F , Avon, Mass., accepts cail to Bristol, Vt. 
MILLINGTON, Henry W., Warrensburg, Penn., resigns. 
TOPE, J. B., Augusta, Wis,, accepts cali to Elsdon, Ill: 
TORREY, C. E., Norwalk, Conn., accepts call to Decatur, Ill. 
WOODWARD, S. 8., Hebron. accepts call to Chester, Penn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ADEIAN, Isaac N., Woodstock, accepts call to Carpenterville, 


ALLEN, Epwaro P., Kellogg, accepts call to Staceyville, Ia. 
ALLEN, MPLvIn J., Holden, Mass., resigns. 

BROWN, James B., Hemingford, accepts call to Hyannis, Neb. 
BELKNAP, Larayerres, Herrick, Neb., resigns. 

BINGHAM, Jor. S , Traer. la., resigns. 

DANIELSON, Josera. Windsor Locks, Conn., resigns. 


HEUSTIS, CHAarves H., West Point, aceepts call to Wilcox, 
Freewnter, and Moline, Neb. 


sats anny Caris., Lorenz, Second ch., Britt, Buffalo Grove, 
Boon River and Wesleyan Scandinavian churches. Ia. 


EOS TLaT. . JOSEPH, Alamo, accepts call to New Baltimore, 
ch. 


KTRKPATRICK, Davin M., Grass Lake. Mich., resigns. 
LAMPREY, Henry P., Center Ossipee, N. H., resigns. 


Lone, ALBA L. P., Grand Rapids, Wis., called to Piainview, 

Dn. 

LOSE, Cuanaas W.., Topsfield, Mass., accepts call to Pocatello, 
aho. 


MARSHALL, J. H., Ipswich, 8. D., resigns. 

MESKE, L. F., Taopi, Minn., resigns. 

NUTTING. Joun D., Newport, Ky., resigns. 

NYCE, HARRy, Kingston. declines call to Trinidad, Col. 
PEEBLES, Geor@e, Roseville, called to Shabbona, [Il. 

POST, Roswett O., First ch., Springfield, [)1., resigns. 


PRATT. DwigHt W., Pueblo, Col., cailed to Williston ch., 
Portland, Me. 


ROGERS, ALonzo, Corvallis, Ore., resigns. 


es J. L. (Pres.), Los Angeles, Cal., called to Minneapolis, 
nn. 


SERAR. CHARLES B., Grand Rapids, accepts call to Kendall, 
ich. 


SNOW, BenJaMin P., Cape Elizabeth (Willard), Me., resigns. 
SILLENCE, Wiiurao E., Roberts, Ill , resigns. 

SPENCER, Davi B., inst. September ist, Peoria, Ill. 
STAVER, DANIRL, Forest Grove, Ore., resigns. 
STODDARD, Joun C.. Sibley, Ia., resigns. 

STURTEVANT, JULIAN M., inst. Sept. 7th, Galesburg, [1]. 


TAFT, Jay N.. Brooklyn, N. Y,, called to Greenville, Mich, 
TAYLOR, GLEN A., inst September Ist, Stuart, Ia. 


bang © nig S-- ELWIn, Bellaire, accepts call to Maple City and 
on, M 


TODD, Jonn w. 

Minn. 

VAN AUKEN, ABRAM, Maple City, Mich., resigns. 

VAN BLARCOM, GRANT, West Stewartstown, N. H., resigns. 

WASHBURN, CHARLES H., North Weburn, accepts ca'l to 
Faimoath, Mass. 

WALKER. THEODORE .. Keosauqua, Ia., called to Aurora, Mo. 

WASHBURN, CHARLEs H., North Woburn, called to First Ch., 
Falmouth, Mass. 

WHEEL OOR, ALBERT H., Topsham, Me., calied to Hingham, 
Mass. 

WILLEY, E. E., Eldon, La., resigns, to take effect Oct. Ist. 


LUTHERAN. 


GAVER, D. M., Boiling Springs, Penn., accepts call to Wil- 
hamsport, Md. 


BILLER, A. E,, Manistique, Mich., accepts call'to Peshtigo, 
is. 


Barnesville, accepts call to Granite Falls, 


NARKRBOM, Knoxville, I11., accepts call to Topeka, Kan. 
OLSSON, C. G., Elgin, I1!)., called to Champion, Mich. 
PORCH, F. M. Abilene, accepts call to Topeka. Kan 


RIGGERS. H , Hermansburg, Germany, accepts call to Hol- 
land, Mich. 


SEHEATSLY, J., Canaan, accepts call to Delaware, O. 
WEDEN, C.G., Essex, Ia., called to Assaria, Kan. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ADAMS, Q. L., Albany, Texas, resigns. 
ALASTE, W.A., Juneau, Wis., accepts call to Lime Springs, 
a. 


BIRCHBY, H. G., New York, called to Smithfield, N. Y. 
CLARK, THomaAs C., becomes pastor Grand Island, Neb. 
GILLETTE, C. B., Elmira, called to Ripley, N. Y. 

Ty ) <eerccrnae New Rochelle, N. Y., appointed chaplain- 


KARNER, G. N., Manchester, N. H., called to Albany, N. Y. 
KELSEY, E. D., Prospect, Ohio, resigns. 

LANDIS, E. M., Holt, accepts call to Linden, Micb. 
McCURDY. T. M., Macalester College, accepts call to Peoria, II). 
vey. ALFRED, Lancaster, Penn,, died September 2d, aged 


NILES W.A.,D.D., Binghamton, N. Y., goes to Bioomfield, 


ORMISTON, Wus., Passadena, Cal., resigns. 
SHIELDS, C. R., Joseph, called to East Portland, Oregon. 
SQUIER, W. L., Vinita, accepts call to Pleasanton, Ind. Ter. 


WEEKS, F. G., North St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to Willough 
by. Ohio. 


Wega. WILLIAM W., Hackensack, N. J., called to Geneva, 


WErMORE. W. W., Cassopolis, goes to Ann Arbor, Mich. 
WORK, E. W., Van Wert, called to Wooster, Ohie. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BENNETT, Joun, Kansas City, Kan., resigns. 

BICKNELL, Jesse R., Jacksonville, Fla., accepts call to Way- 
cross, Ga. 

BLACKLOCE, J. H., South Pittsburg, accepts call to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

BURR, KE. C., Baltimore, accepts call to Apalachicola, Fla. 

PLANT, R. W., Salt Lake City, Utab, accepts call to East Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

SESSUMS, Davis, New Orleans, La., accepts call to a professer- 
ship, University of the South. 

WIGDEMER. E., S., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Yon- 
kere, N. Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


BL.40%, WILLIAM, United Pres., Xenia, O., called to Tarentum, 
enn. 


<1 J. T., United Pres., Kimbolton, called to Clear 
ork, O. 
DAVIDSON, F. E., Free Baptist, St. Johnsbury, Vt., accepts call 
to Brockton. 2 
DUSTON, R. L., free ree Baptist. East Rochester, N. H.. resign 
LIVINGSTON, D. United Pres., St. Louis, Mo., called to Thorn- 
ville and Rush C reek, O 
MILLER, Caarues E., Ter, inst. Sept. 7th, Dayton, &: 
ROBB, J. P., as ay Pres., Tberia, called to may 
RUMBERG, J. J., Meth. Epis., Roanoke, Va., ied Sept. 2d, 


aged 40. 
STEFFENS, N. M,, Holland, Mich., called to First Reformed 
ch., Pella, Ia. 





Wiehe Henry C,, Meth. Epis.. Fredonia, N. ¥., died 
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Literature. 

The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to thetr publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of owr readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice,] 


MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL.“ 


Mr. ANDREW LANG has recently said 
that ‘‘ the reviewing of modern books is 
not the highest duty of criticism.” We 
are not sure that Mr. Lang’s view is cor- 
rect. True the average book review, 
dashed off (even by the most competent 
hand) in the necessary press and hurry 
of journalistic affairs, cannot be an essay 
in the fashion of Sainte-Beuve’s best; and 
if Mr. Lang had said that the hurried 
book notices of the newspapers are not 
always just what they ought to be, he 
would have found even the newspaper 
reviewers quite agreeing with him, It 
seems to us, however, that the proper re- 
viewing of contemporary literature is the 
very highest function of criticism, and 
to do this involves a review of all the 
facts of past literature pertinent to the 
special subject of consideration. It 
would be disarming criticism and rele- 
gating it to the “‘ eavern Uf archaism ” if 
Mr. Lang’s sentence were accepted as 
true. Indeed, if modern books are not 
the chief subjects of modern criticism, 
then ancient books are, aud the office of 
the critic is that of the archeologist, and 
the critic himself becomes a mere juder 
temporis acti, and his judgments cannot 
connect themselves with the present time 
or have any current value. 

The conscientious critic, in reviewing 
the latest work in any field of literary ef- 
fort, is bound to know all that may be 
known of what is best in that field from 
the day its soil was first broken down to 
to-day. In so far as he lacks this knowl- 
edge will his review fall short of the cen- 
tralaim of the highest criticism. The 
study of ancient books, then, is an impor- 
tant part of the reviewer’s work; but this 
study has for its bottom and final reach 
the perfection of modern books, not 
merely the review of ancient ones. 

We have at this moment in hand a 
novel by Mr. Henry James. It is our 
purpose to review it; and in doing this we 
feel that our task involves more than if 
we should undertake to write an exhaust- 
ive criticism of any romance of old days. 
But this does not necessarily signify that 
The Tragic Muse is a very important fic- 
tion; it does signify, however, that its 
consideration connects itself with the 
rise and, perhaps, with the beginning of 
the decadence of fiction writing. 

From the remote time when the Greek 
romance-writers made the first steps 
toward the achievement of prose fiction 
down to the time when Scott reached the 
highest point ever touched by the genius 
of romance, there have been, probably, 
two forces at work in the development of 
the art of fiction, one the upward and 
the other the downward force; and at 
tirst thought it seems strange that the 
upward force has been the less refined in 
the common acceptation of the word. 
The best fictions of every period have 
owed more to vigor of imagination and 
strength of projection than to refinement 
of style and minuteness of analysis. If 
we pass. in review those works of fiction 
(from Heliodorus down to Hugo) which 
have taken apparently eternal hold on the 
human mind, we shall find that one 
mainspring of their fascination has been 
their ability to surprise the imagination; 
and this is the fundamental secret of 
romance, whether in verse or prose. From 
the moment that this element of surprise 
is cast aside there is no immortality in 
fiction; because in that moment fiction 
passes from the general appeal to the 
particular, and becomes a mere reflex of 
passing mcods, aspirations or “‘ fads.” 

What is it that makes Scott’s best novels 
universally acceptable? Why are Jane 
Austen’s novels repudiated by the many 
despite the insistent recommendations of 
the few? Itis the universal appeal that 
engenders universal acceptance; it is the 
special appeal that reaches only special 
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success. Jane Austen may be aroused 
from native somnolence a hundred times, 
but will sleep again as soon as her few 
admirers cease to shake her. Scott will 
be wide awake all down the years. Good 
wine needs no bush; its bouquet is ade- 
quate advertisement. 

In turning from the natural to the arti- 
ficial methods of fiction-making our pres- 
ent novelists have taken the longest step 
toward inevitable decadence and death. 
Balzac is often pointed to as the chief of 
this artificial echool, and ina way he is; 
but a careful study of Balzac will show 
that his best novels were romances, and 
that in all his stories there is enough of 
the novel, the pictureeque and the roman- 
tic to carry the imagination over an im- 
mensity of worthless rubbish. Indeed, it 
is Balzac’s faults that have influenced the 
realists and analysts of our day. In con- 
sciously taking him for their patron saint 
they have done what imitators are always 
sure to do; they have caught his most 
pronounced mannerisms without reach- 
ing his incomparable individuality of im- 
agination. This we say, speaking of the 
present school of analytical realists of 
which the author of The iragic Muse is 
the acknowledged leader in America. 

The main improvement upon Balzac 
attempted by this school is in the matter 
of style. Mr. James certainly is a stylist 
of the most advanced type. There are 
many all but perfect pages in this book, 
pages where style captivates one and 
makes mere reading a delight. There 
are other pages where the artificiality is 
so pronounced, the sentences so prolonged 
and involved in specious parentheses, that 
we skip them in sheer desperation. This 
fault has grown rapidly upon Mr. James 
during the past few years aud would seem 
to be partly the result of intense applica- 
tion to French models, without a suffi- 
cient understanding of the difference 
between the French language and the 
English as regards the propriety of invo- 
lutions and daring verbal gymnastics. 

The story is practically without a plot 
and is tedious in the extreme, albeit a 
mild interest attaches to almost every 
stage of its leisurely development, We 
say a mild interest; it may be to some a 
very strong interest; but we feel that the 
larger fact iu this connection is that with 
a changed mood of life The Tragic Muse 
will be entirely forgotten (as Miss Aus- 
ten’s novels are forgotten) beyond suc- 
cessful recall to popular affection. 

The value of Mr. James’s story lies in 
its truth to the traditions of a retined 
pessimism now current in the world, and 
in its extreme accentuation of the ten- 
uous methcds of analysis so dear to his 
school. Here is a novel of nearly nine 
hundred pages of rather close print ; but 
the story could be fully told with due 
decoration, in two hundred pages. The 
extra six hundred and eighty pages are a 
sort of whipped syllabub, very pleasant 
and very mild, of comment and descrip- 
tion, that would be just as mild and just 
as pleasant if printed in a separate 
volume. 

Of genuine dramatic power there is 
none in The Tragic Muse, but there isa 
knowledge of artificial life—of life as 
it is understood by the self-conscious and 
overstrained devotees of so-called high art 
—that serves very wellin the place of that 
absolute dramatic vision which has given 
us the works of Shakespeare, Scott and 
Hugo, works appealing to a natural, 
never-changing and universal human 
sympathy. 

Mr. James is the artist par excellence 
of artificiality and over-culture. His 
novels, and especially The Tragic Muse, 
are fine threads spun from the substance 
of a civilization which exists only in 
the consensus of the analytical realists— 
a civil'zation which could not exist any- 
where else, and which the abrasion of 
mere fiction is fast wearing out. Ina 
word, The Tragic Muse is the flower of 
all the analytical, infinitesimal, intermi- 
nable modern novels. Those who care for 
this sort of thing at all will care mightily 
for The Tragic Muse, and those of us 
who do not particularly enjoy the story, 
as a story, wil! still admire Mr. James’s 
consummate mastery of what he and his 
followérs evidently consider the whole of 





art. This, then, is the conclusion to 
which Mr, James’s novel leads us. We 
find in it the highest mood and the most 
refined expression of modern artificiality. 
From it has been excluded with deft 
fingering every trace of the robust man- 
hood and eyery element of the native, 
uneophisticated womanhood of our race. 
Into it with unfaltering skill have been 
woven the million glittering shreds of 
conventional, factitious life made wholly 
out of the waste eubstance, so to speak, 
of a diseased society found somewhere 
in the “artistic region of a fictitious 
reality.” Itis a novel of decadence. 


we 


TWO MUSICAL BOOKS.* 


THE series entitled ‘‘The Great Musi- 
cians,” in which there have been some 
valuable things (as in the case of the 
volumes devoted to Weber and Bach), have 
received an addition in Mr. Rudall’s “ Bee- 
thoven’’ more necessary than significant. 
Mr. Rudall does not compare nor contrast 
authorities much. He weaves into one 
brief volume, stiffly written, but on the 
whole well planned and well-executed, the 
leading statements of the best authorities. 
His book is cold, calm, inclusive of all 
important facts in Beethoven’s life and per- 
sonality, and done in a clean-cut, sober 
fashion. The author cannot be charged 
with enthusiasm. Mr. Gradgrind would 
approve of his matter of fact-ness. We are 
not sure that this“is to be complained about 
—for in these days of musical and art gush, 
from a kind of biographer and critic that, 
like the poor, is always with us, quietude is 
a boon in an artistic biography. As toa 
pum ber of minor statements and anecdotes, 
however, Mr. Rudall might have spared 
himself and his readers, or, as it seems to 
us, dismissed them with some stronger sen- 
tence of repudiation in view of s recent 
consensus of opinion—as, for example, the 
authenticity of Bettina von Arnim’s hyster- 
ical stuff and the exact expression and na- 
ture of the composer’s sentiments toward 
the Countess Guicciardi, and so on. We 
live in a world which is perverse about 
romancing, and biographers seem never 
over-prompt to dispel it bya judgment fully 
and freely spoken. Again, Mr. Rudall 
recites some anecdotes in a revised version 
as to their phraseology that blunts them, 
and has not any sufficient excuse as new 
translations. So far as we have been able 
to make a point of establishing the correct- 
ness of Mr. Rudall’s dates they are correct. 
He has evidently gone to only the best 
authorities for such matters. Thestandard 
catalog of Beethoven’s works is appended. 
and there is an excellent index. Altogether, 
the author has dealt tersely, faithfully and 
comprehensively with the externals of Bee- 
thoven’s character and work aud compiled 
a complete and useful Life. More, under 
the circumstances, it might be unjust to 
expect, and we commend the volume to the 
musical reader who has bitherto bad noth- 
ing in Eoglish (detached from his musical 
dictionary) besides Schindler’s biography, 
and we much more kindly commend it to 
those musical readers who have nothing at 
all. The series to which it belongs is, as a 
whole, an addition to every library, and 
Mr. Rudall’s book stands worthily in it. 

Itis not easy to discern the propriety of 
the title that Mr. Engel has bestowed 
upon his book. Certainly there is no con- 
secutive order of musical portraits or topics 
in it, no more or less connected chain of 
essays or studies that start the reader with 
the great oratorio composer and so, “‘ fine 
by degrees and. beautifully less,” bring 
him gently down on the literary tide to Sir 
Charles Hallé, of the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Society and music to-day. As far as 
we can discover, after setting out with a 
pretentious name for his volume, ali Mr. 
Engel does is to crowd and cram into it a 
quantity of biographical matter often very 
sketchy (sometimes mere notes and re- 
marks), sundry essays on widely dissociated 
musicians, and a scrap book full of obser- 
vations and opinions that are anything but 
shrewd and original enough to be worth 
preservation—thereby giving a confiding 
public a book which, so far as Mr. Engel ap- 
pears in it, is neither of value, dignity nor 
use. There are, however, included in it at 
least three things with which Mr. Engel 
has next to nothing to do that are asa 
pleasant little banquet after a barmecide 
feast. Prof. Hubert Herkomer and Pro- 
fessor Huxley contribute to the book auto- 
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biographical sketches that are of real 
personal interest. The one last named, 
especially, is an example of candor, sim- 
plicity, of a purposeful and hard-working 
life, and an instance of the kind of elements 
that may meet together, on real occasions, 
in a man and an artist. The third element 
of the book referred to, occurs in course of 
the decidedly dispensable essays on Bee- 
thoven. They amount to nothing more than 
two quite new anecdotes; but they appear 
to be genuine ones, and, altho manifestly 
obscured in translation, they are charac- 
teristic enough to merit preservation. It 
seems that Louis Schlosser, a Darmstadt 
musician, applied to Beethoven (with whom 
he had a friendly acquaintance) for his 
criticism on a composition by Schlosser. 
Beethoven thought well of the piece and 
spoke well of it, but added as a caution: 

“There is much that appears fidgety, too 

stormy, not steady enough. Your imagination 
runs away with you. I miss the careful con- 
centration of your ideas, which follow each 
other without being properly linked together. 
You should not lavish your thoughts to right 
and left, but contrive to lead them up to a 
climax or anti-climax. Instead of giving so 
much you should have given less, and you 
would have produced more symmetry and a 
more homogeneous style.” 
A criticism that it would be well for nine 
musicians and composers out of ten, in 
good and regular standing, in Germany 
and out of it, to mark and abide by to-day 
And ther, in further elucidation of theidea 
Beethoven went on to say to Schlosser 
what his note-book has so often verified: 

“*T bear my ideas,’ said Beethoven, ‘very 

long with me in my brain ere I[ attempt to 
write them down, and Ican depend upon my 
memory that I never forget a phrase which 
has taken hold of my mind. Sometimes I 
change some parts; [ entirely condemn others, 
and then [ try again until I think I have found 
the right way, with which at last Iam satisfied 
myselt. But then begins in my head the work- 
ing out in width, in breadth and hight, without 
ever losing my hold on the fundamental idea, 
which grows and grows and increases until the 
whole picture stands complete before my 
mind’s eye—then I need only sit down and 
write it out, which, once begun, I do quickly 
and steadily, as [may find time todo it; be- 
cause I usually work at different things at the 
same time, but, as I told you, without ever con- 
fusing one with the other. Perhaps you may 
ask where dol take my ideas from? That is 
more then I can say. The ideas come, and 
there they are; sometimes so. palpable that I 
fancy Ican put my hands upon them while I 
am out in the meadows, or in the forest at sun- 
rise, or while I lie sleefless in bed, as the mood 
seizes me. The inspiration with a poet comes 
in words, whereas to me it comes in tones that 
sing, shout, storm. or sigh sweetly, until at last 
they take quiet form in notes; then, when I 
have written them down, I become calm again, 
and look at my work, and turn it and mend it 
until I am satisfied.’” 
This is not Beethoven’s language, one is 
pretty sure. But it is Beethoven’s mind 
and thought and Mr. Engel’s book (not 
to refer again to Professor Huxley’s and 
to Mr. Herkomer’s contributions) 1s much 
indebted to it, 


RECENT FICTION. 


In The Begum’s Davghter—By Edwin 
Lassetter Bynoer. Illustrated. (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co) $1.50.—we have a 
story which is not exactly a realistic novel 
of the current fashion, nor yet an historical 
romance of theold sort. In steering, oot 
purposely, perhaps, between the old and 
the new, Mr. Bynner has done the best that 
was possible in the way of giving his story 
a strong appearance of historical truth. 
There is very little in the fictioa to cause 
one to think thatit is the product of a 
powerful imagination; but everywhere one 
feels the effect of conscientious labor. From 
first page to last there is no flagging, no 
lapses from the steady, if a trifle heavy, 
movement of the story. It is a striking 
drama that uurolls itself as we read; and 
we find it sufficiently magnetic, albeit the 
Datch spirit of it is at times provokingly 
deliberate and unresponsive to our demand 
for an acceleration of the machinery behind 
the stage, 

Mr. Bynner writes with ease; his style is 
clear, direct, limpid, and without orna- 
ment—well suited to historical writing. 
This makes the narrative parts of the story 
fluest and easy to follow; but when we 
come to the conversational parts a certain 
made-up effect is obvious. The speakers 
do not set themselves forth in what they 
say. Itisasort of rehearsal in which they 
show the stiffoess and ‘‘ woodenness” of 
amiteurs who have not yet caught the 
spirit of their réles. This defect is, no 
doubt, largely due to the great difficulty of 
reproducing something of which, in the 
nature of things, Mr. Bynner (or, for that 
matter, any one else of to-day) could know 
absolutely nothing. In attempting to be 
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exceedingly realistic he has done no better 
and no worse than we should expect—he has 
been artificial. Nobody can say that he has 
not reproduced the old Dutch life, because 
there’s no one that knows; but forthis very 
reason @ natural flow of conversation was 
the only safe thing. Indeed, it is always 
the best art to have a regard for the point 
of view of the reader, lest your picture be 
not understood. To change the figure, one 
does not write Greek for those who read 
only English. In a word, there is a certain 
staginess in these conversations which de- 
tracts from their effect, which hinders their 
prompt assimilation by the reader, and 
which reflects back upon the dramatis 
persone to the damage of their life-like 
ness; or, if they really are lifelike and the 
conversations true to them, then we are 
compelled to say that they are not alto- 
gether interesting. For the rest, the story 
is entertaining in a remarkable degree de- 
spite these drawbacks. Mr. Bynner has 
his subject well in hand as regards its his- 
torical connections, and it is here that he 
gives the work its chief value as an Amer- 
ican fiction. No praise is too pronounced 
in considering the conscientious faithful- 
ness of the study and the handiwork given 
to setting the picture and to grouping its 
scenes and figures. The cunning of a most 
accomplished workman stows in the con- 
struction of the heavier parts, and perhaps 
this brings the failure of touch in the light- 
er lines into undue emphasis. Perhaps if 
Mr. Bynner could have felt free to use his 
imagination more liberally in rendering the 
background of his story more picturesque 
the romance would have had a softer at- 
mosphere and a more fascinating influence; 
butit is evident that he felt too close to his 
subject and kept foremost in his mind that 
his readers must have the same sense of 
proximity. This is just the feeling that 
American novelists must rid themselves of 
before they can give any satisfactory illu- 
sion of romance to their American histor- 
ical fictions. After all has been said, how- 
ever, the fact remains that The Begum’s 
Daughter is no ordinary story. It will be 
read with full acknowledgment of its un- 
common power. We welcome it asa long 
step toward the accomplishment of that 
much-talked-of creation, the great Amer- 
ican novel. In his next essay in this field 
we hope that Mr. Bynner will swing him- 
self entirely free from the mere letter of 
history and give us a broad interpretation 
of history’s romance. He has felt his way, 
as it were (in this story of the old Dutch 
days when New York was in its second 
stage of embryo development), and has 
reached pretty firm footing. What he most 
needs to do to assure his future is to look a 
little farther back than to the Boston school 
of ‘‘ realists’’ for bis models. 

Brushes and Chisels. By Teodoro Ser- 
rao. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.00.) We 
have here a little tragedy in prose—a story 
of artist life in Rome—which combines a 
touch of originality with a thin vein of 
genuine artistic feeling. It is not a great 
piece of work in any sense; but it possesses 
the attracting power, the fascination that 
always belongs to the work of those who 
put themselves into their fiction. The 
practiced novel-reader, who has dropped 
into the manner of the critics, will object 
to the whispered, but inaudible confession 
that is supposed to add something to the 
one ostensible secret of the story; but many 
other readers will find this a chief incentive 
to a vigorous prosecution of its perusal. 

Armorel of Lyonesse. By Walter Be- 
sant. (New York: Harper & Bros.) Mr. 
Besant always manages to make a good 
novel. Armorel of Lyonesse is light, pure, 
entertaining and,ina way,instructive. In 
common with the greater number of 
English novels, it is drawn out mightily 
and padded with an art that would delight 
an upholsterer who is master of his trade; 
but then, even in his padding, Mr. Besant 
presents entertainment. As for character 
drawing we should say that nothing better 
has been shown these many months in light 
fiction than is offered in this story. Ar- 
morel and Fielding are made very real and 
human to us, while at the same time the 
glamour of a subtile romance is thrown 
around them; moreover they are made to 
assume attitudes of character that render 
them interesting in a way not common- 
piace. There is a good deal of analysis, 
but Mr. Besant knows how to avoid that 
conscious and continuous strain of humor 
which our American analysts deem so im- 
portant a part of the novelist’sart. Asa 
novel to read iu this summer weather, or in 
fact in any weather, when one does not 
care to be dosed with pretended sermons 
and sugar-coated pessimism, Armorel of 
Lyonesse is to be recommended for its 
lightness of touch, its originality, and its 
well sustained interest. 





Whose Fault? by Jennie Harrison 
(New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.25), 
is the story of a girl who, reared a Presby- 
terian, marries a most devoted Episcopalian 
and is taken into bis mother’s family to be 
ground through the mill of religious de- 
nominational bigotry, narrowness and 
selfishness. It isa well written and well 
considered fiction with a good purpose 
(rather insistently obtruded here and there), 
and with sufficient dramatic interest to 
make it quite readable. 

Bug Jargal, par Victor Hugo. With 
Preface, Life and Notes in Eoglish, by 
James Bolelle. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.) 
Professor Boielle has done good service for 
those who are beginning the study of 
French literature. His edition of Victor 
Hugo’s strong and thrilling story of the 
slave revolt in San Domingo is all that 
could be desired for a cheap and well pre- 
pared class book. We have always re- 
garded Bug Jargal as the most wonderful 
product of youthful genius. Where else in 
all the world’s fiction can we find such a 
story written by a boy of sixteen? It was 
the initial work of the world’s greatest 
romancer. ; 

The Lament of Dives. By Walter Be- 
sant. (New York: Frank F. Lovell & Co.) 
This is No. 46 of Lovell’s International Se- 
ries of novels, It is one of Walter Besant’s 


‘ society romances, in which a rich man and 


@ poor one exchange estates for a while. 
The plot and its incidents are strongly 
wrought out,thestyle is good, and the story 
is not too long. 

Song Stories for Little People. Edited 
by W. H. Luckenbach, D.D. (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. $1.00.) This isa good 
selection for young children. Some pieces 
included in it are hardly worth preserving, 
even for the nursery; but, in the main, 
while the compiler has depended too much 
upon the “‘poet’s corner” of newspapers, 
the verses chosen embody something that 
will catch the fancy of the little ones. 

Prose Dramas. By Henrik Ibsen. Edit- 
ed by William Archer. (New York: Scrib- 
ner & Welford. $1.25.) Ibsen seems to us 
more welcome to the world as a writer of 
historical plays than as the maker of such 
things as “‘ The Doll’s House.” We do not 
regard him asa great dramatist. None of 
his fictions touches the level of truly vigor- 
ous, masterly creation. Nevertheless, when 
he chooses to show himself a Northman the 
interest of his country’s life and history is 
added to his works. In this volume—No. 
lIl—of Mr. Archer’s edition of Ibsen’s 
dramas, we are given “ Lady Inger of Os- 
trat,” ‘“‘The Vikings at Helgeland” and 
“The Pretenders’’”’ These pieces are dated 
in the order given—1855, 1858 and 1864. They 
were written when the author was a young 
man, before he had grown bilious and mis- 
anthropic. He was more of a poet, used his 
imagination more freely in those days, and 
he cared more for his story as he felt it than 
he has in his later dramas. ‘‘ The Pretend- 
ers’? isin sume regards a strong historical 
drama and, even in the translation, shows 
the peculiarities and individuality of Ibsen’s 
thought and style. The other two—‘‘ Lady 
Inger” and “ The Vikings ”’—are, perhaps, 
more truly and vigorously dramatic, but 
they do not seem so full of Ibsen. We may 
as well admit that upon the whole [bsen has 
failed to captivate us. Measuring him as 
best we can, he does not show the stature of 
a very large artist. 

Cypress Beach. By Wm. H. Babcock. 
(Washington, D. C.: Wm. H. Babcock. 40 
cents.) The writer of this novel has the 
gitt of story telling, and his style, tho it 
might be improved by vigorous pruning, 
is graceful and brilliant enough to attract 
attention. Evidently Cypress Beach was 

written in a hurry and published without 
much revision; still it secures the reader’s 
interest at once and holdsit firmly to the 
end. Sensational, in many places improb- 
able and apparently sketched somewhat at 
random, the scenes are strongly set and 
cleverly colored. Wedo not like the hero- 
ine and we regard the big villian with the 
strange gift of fascination as a character 
entirely too glaringly imaginary; but the 
hero has enough of genuine manhood in 
him to cover up the melodramatic streaks 
in his character. 

No. 40 of F. F. Lovell & Co’s “* American 
Novelist’s series” is The New Evadne, by 
Frank Howard Howe. It begins in a low 
vein, but presently gives promise of rising 
to a better purpose; then sinks again lower 
and lower. The plot offered Mr. Howe a 
real opportunity to strike a hard blow at 
the evils of Washington political and social 
life. He was not equal to the task, how- 
ever, and instead of writing a strong novel, 
he has made a crude, coarse novelet, 


realistic where it should have been roman-. 


tic, and romantic where it ought to have 
pictured real life; a weak, profitless melo- 





drama that could have been made a telling 
Piece of fiction. 


i. 
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Jonathan Edwards, By Alexander V. 
G. Allen, D.D., Professor in the Episcopal 
Theological School, in Cambridge, Mass. 
Wilbur Fisk. By George Prentice, D.D, 
Professor in Wesleyan University. Dr. 
Muhlenberg. By William Wilberforce 
Newton, D.D. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25 per volume.) The three volumes 
named above make the strong and promis- 
ing beginning of the new series of ‘American 
Religious Leaders,’’ recently announced by 
the Riverside Press. The opening number, 
Jonathan Edwards,is every way worthy of 
its position. Itis written with knowledge 
and ability, and a clear perception of what 
is really significant and important in the 
life and work of President Edwards. It 
bears on its face as few books nowadays do 
its justification. The two standard volumes 
on which we have to rely for our knowledge 
of Edwards are Tracy’s ‘‘Great Awakening”’ 
and the Life by Sereno Dwight. Neither of 
these comes up tothe standard of modern 
critical biography, and both are dull and 
hard reading. Professor Allen brings to uhe 
work graces of style, ample learning, deft 
workmanship, and a genuine enthusiasm: 
He has rescued the subject from dullness 
and imparted to it a high degree of popular 
as well as substantial interest. This was 
not an altogether easy task, for the conven_ 
tional Jonathan Edwards is not a popular 
hero, and it is only to the few that he is 
known as he really was. Professor Allen 
is, however, equal to his task and shows his 
biographic skill in keepivg before his read- 
ers the great points of Edwards’s power as a 
man and of his work. Here is one of his 
many effective passages (p. 126): 





*“* He was the greatest preacher of his age. It 
is only at rare intervals that a man endowed 
with such power appears. His effectiveness did 
notlie in voice and gesture. He wasaccustomed 
to lean, it is said, upon one arm, fastening his 
eyes upon some distant point in the meeting- 
house. But beneath the quiet manner were the 
firesofavolecano. His gravity of character, his 
profundity of spiritual insight, his intense 
realism, asif the ideal were the only real, his 
burning devotion, his vivid imagination, his 
masterful will—these entered into his sermons 
He was almost toogreat a man to let loose upon 
other men in their ordinary condition. He was 
like some organ of vast cnpacity. whose strong- 
est stops or combinations should never have 
been drawn.” 

Tbrough the driest portion of his work 
Professor Allen sustains the reader’s inter- 
est by the clear and acute analysis of Ed- 
wards’s theology and philosophy, lighting 
up his path as he advances by illustrative 
and comparative criticism which never 
fails to show the reader where he is. This 
methed holds through the entire volume, 
and is applied with great success in bring- 
ing up tothe level of popular apprehension 
the winning as well as the grand elements 
of the life. It is much to Mr. Allen’s 
praise that the bold, adventurous and pro- 
gressive side of Edwards’s character as an 
innovator in philosophy, theology and iu 
matters concerning practical, religious life 
and church policy have not escaped his no- 
tice. In this way he succeeds in portray- 
ing Edwards in a character, which the ordi- 
nary view of him would lead no oneto sus- 
pect, but which was really his great char- 
acteristic as the father of modern revival- 
istic, aggressive and emotional Christianity, 
whether existing as organized or unor- 
ganized Methodism. As to the harder 
phases of Edwards’s theology we have little 
to find fault with in our author's presenta- 
tion. From a philosophical point of view, 
it is all that can bedesired. Looking at Ed- 
wards more in the rhetorical light, itis pos- 
sible that Professor Allen does not appreci- 
ate what Professor Fisher happily called the 
orientalism of his mind. This we may be 
gure, combined with his Dante-like imagi- 
nation and his reading of the Prophets, will 
account for a good deal that strikes us as 
inhuman. The ‘“ Inferno” delivered in the 
form of sermons would make much the 
same impression. It is rather strange that 
an author who knows so well what the 
wife of Edwards was and her ideal rela- 
tions with her husband has omitted in his 
book that gem of New England literature, 
Edwards’s portrait of Sarah Pierrepont. 
It is a long way from Jonathan Ed- 
wards to Wilbur Fisk, the subject of the next 
number in the series named above. Wilbur 
Fisk has his monument in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Middletown, Connecticut. He 
stood nearer to us than Edwards; and Pro- 
fessor Prentice had little more to do in the 
volume before us than to gather from those 
who knew him the impressions which have 
not yet faded from their minds. He has 
given us the picture of a faithful and 
fruitful life. In the Christian ministry, as 





ery worker, Wilbar Fisk isa name long to be 
remembered. His widest and most lasting 
work was in connection with education. 
He pioneered the Methodist Church into 
the new and elevated position it now holds 
as to denomivational education. The 
Methodist Church as a founder of schools 
and colleges brings the world to a new leaf 
in its history, which was largely put into 
the book of events by Wilbur Fisk. Mr. 
Prentice gives us the bistory in a brief and 
succinct manner and with no more exag- 
geration than is pardonablein such a Life. 
The Rev. William Wilberforce Newton 
is a man of large heart, and he bas thrown 
it all into the sketch of Dr. Muhlenberg, 
which makes the third number in the Riv- 
erside series of ‘‘ American Religious Lead- 
ers.”’ The bookis not a Life. Dr. Muhlen- 
berg’s Life has been written once for all 
by Anne Ayers. Dr. Newton brings out in 
this sketch the qualities in the manand the 
points in his life which entitle him to his 
position among American Religious Lead- 
ers. He dves this with an admirable en- 
thusiasm which kindles the reader’s inter- 
est for the work as much as tor the man. 
Indeed, it is easy to see that Dr. Newton 
writes con amore, not wholly in love of Dr. 
Muhlenberg, but quite as much in the love 
of what Dr. Muhlenberg represents to him. 
He says of him very truly: 





* He touched liberalism with one hand and 
institutionalism with the vther hand. He 
founded the first church hospital. He estab- 
lished the free church system by the experi- 
mentin the Church of the Holy Communion, in 
New York City. He developed the first order 
of Protestant Deaconesses. He anticipated the 
problems of Socialism in his efforts to establish 
St. Johnland; and he lives again in the pres- 
ent age, since his dream of an inter-ecclesi- 
astical congress has become a realized fact, 
whose knockings at the door of the House of 
Bishops in Chicago bave given to American 
Christendom the Bishops’ Manifesto upon 
Christian Unity."’ 


This passage gives the key-note of the book 
which Dr. Newton has contributed to the 
series before us, and will sufficiently dis- 
close to our readers the excellent point and 
enthusiasm of his work. We have al- 
luded above to the standard Life of Dr. 
Muhlenberg. <A new edition lies before us, 
The Life and Work ef William Augustus 
Muhlenburg, Doctor in Divinity. By 
Anne Ayers. Fourth Edition. (Thomas 
Whittaker. $2.00.) The first edition of this 
Life at its appearance about ten years ago 
wasimmediately recognized not only as the 
Life of the late Dr. Muhlenberg, but as a 
permanent addition to standard Christian 
biography. Dr. Muhlenberg had chosen his 
own biographer and had once told her that 
she stood nearer to him and knew more of 
his thoughts and of his inner life than any 
other living person. The first edition pub- 
lished by the loving and faithful ‘ Sister 
Anne’’could hardly be improved. A few addi- 
tions and emendations have had to be made 
from time to time; but the author notifies 
her readers that in the present fourth edi- 
tion the work has reached its final form,and 
that the work is to stand as it is now with- 
out abridgment or alteration. 





The Suppression of Consumption. By Dr. 
Hambleton Hodges, (47 Lafayette Place, 
N. Y.), is the first in aseries of ‘“ fact and 
theory papers.” It is well that the two 
words are associated, if by theory is meant 
hypothesis. This treatise has some facts. 
It presents the evidence that lack of ventila- 
tion, dusty occupations and various other 
causes tend to produce consumption. It 
shows that the disease is not so dependent 
on climate or soil as some think. It gives 
some good reasons for not assuming the 
bacillus tuberculosis to be ‘‘The Cause” 
in asense that it should be singled out as 
altogether accounting for the disease. It 
properly magnifies the importance of chest 
development and the hygienic methods of 
treating consumption or of preventing it. 
But it too lightly casts aside the influence 
of heredity. And it subjects everything 
else to the hypothesis that the disease is 
due to reduction of breathing capacity so 
that the lungs “lose their power of adjust- 
ment to their external conditions, and 
subsequently become unable to effect the 
whole amount of those interchanges that 
constitute their ordinary function.” All 
important as lung capacity is, the explana- 
tion is too narrow. Yet the essay is very 
readable, and no one can peruse it 
without benefit. It properly magnifies 
the importance of definite exercise, posi- 
tion and lung capacity, and has many 
points that commend it to the reader 
——Evolution and Disease, by J. Bland 
Sutton (Scribner & Welford, New York), is 
the fifth in the Contemporary Science 


Series and a most valuable book. The au- 
thor with singular skill marshals the vari- 
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uses them to illustrate and enforce hisown 
technical investigations. The effects of 
use and disuse in changing forms, the ves- 
tiges of analogs which bind together 
classes, the effects of bifurcation and rever- 
sion, and the laws of transmission of de- 
fects are carefully traced. We have beer 
especially interested in the chapter on the 
Causes of Disease and in his lucid and 
somewhat original discussion of the office 
of the leucocytes or white corpuscles of the 
blood in dealing with micro-organisms. 
Thus we see how conservative Nature is of 
life and health, how resistful it is of dis- 
ease, ‘‘The more these questions are studied 
the more we perceive that the outbreak of in- 
fectious diseases depends not so much upen 
the presence of micro-organisms as upon 
the existence of suitable conditions.”” He 
also says “‘ that the history of micro organ- 
isms shows clearly enough that pathogenic 
bacteria have been slowly evolved from 
non-pathogenic forms and have slowly ac- 
quired the power of flourishing upon living 
bodies when the environment is suitable. 
The book is a valuable addition in the com- 
prehensive study of theistic evolution. 
Philosophy in Homeopathy. By C.8. 
Mack, M.D. (Gross & Delbridge, Chicago. 
1800.) We have examined this book with- 
out reference to a discussion of the relative 
claims of different sects of medicine. The 
object of the essay is to substitute reason 
for “‘ experience, «ducation and evidence.” 
“Drugs are curative by reason of their 
dynamic properties.’’ The author claims 
deductive methods instead of inductive as 
those on which practice should be based. 
By a deductive reasoning process (p. 318) 
under guidance of similia similibus cu- 
rantur he would fiz upon a curative rem- 
edy. And this is called philosophy and 
deductive proof. Throughout the book 
words found in logic are used with surpris- 
ng inappropriateness. Most people will 
prefer to use quinine tointerrupt a chill 
because it does it, rather than to look up a 
medicine under guidance of either similia 
or contraria——Handcuffs for Alcoholixm. 
Published by the author, Rev. George 
Zurcher. (Buffalo Piains, Erie Co., N. Y.) 
This is a brief treatise by a Catholic priest 
who easily shows that his Church favors 
temperance and gives many good reasons 
for abstaining from alcoholic beverages. 
Its great defect is that its scientific part is 
mostly ideal. It has such statements as 
these: *‘Carbon is the-poisonin alcohol.” 
“It accumulates carbon in the system.” 
** Carbon is the cause of fever. Carbonic 
acid and fever poison are substantially 
alike.” We wish that its good advice 
could be separated from itsincorrect chem- 
ical statements. 





The Art of Authorship. Compiled and 
edited by George Bainton. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.75) If any young person 
suffering from cacoéthes scribendi buy this 
book, hoping to gain from it the golden 
recipe for originality of thought and purity, 
strength and brilliance of style, he will 
surely be disappointed. In fact, no book 
can convey, and no person can consciously 
acquire, thesecret of successful authorship. 
Young writers, and older ones who have not 
grown tooself-satisfied to be receptive, may, 
however, profit in a professional way by 
noting the methods of more successful 
turners of the stylus. Mr. Bainton names 
his book The Art of Authorship; but the 
contents belie the title, for the chief element 
of authorship is scarcely mentioned. Con- 
struction is of more importance than style 
in certain fields of literary art. For in- 
stance, a well considered and cleverly con- 
structed story fairly told, as regards style, 
is of more value than any commonplace 
nothing set in the frame of a good style. 
For instance, Mr. Rider Haggard’s style is 
as poor as style can well be, and yet his 
story-telling power is excellent for the kind 
of stories he chooses to tell. If some of our 
stylists possessd his inventive and narrative 
gifts, or, in other words, if most of our nov- 
elists were not more concerned about style 
than about substance we should have better 
novels. Nearly the whole of The Art of 
Authorship is taken up with a discussion 
of style. The book is not Mr. Bainton’s 
work, but consists of personal (and in a 
degree autobiographical) literary notes by 
some distinguished literary persons and by 
many who are not especially distinguished. 
Mr. Bainton wrote letters to the authors in 
question, begging them for their views and 
experience touching the formation of style 
in authorship; and these pages are the an- 
swers received by him. The most vivid im- 
pression left on the reader’s mind must 
come of the fact that in nearly every in- 
stance where one of these contributing au- 
thors has occupied more than a page or two 
of Mr. Bainton’s book he or she is one of 
the little ones. Your unsuccessful writer 





is almost always a great egotist and never 
permits the grass to grow under his pen 
when himself is his subject. Asa rule the 
writers of unquestionably high rank have 
been able to respond briefly, clearly and di- 
rectly, within the space of a page (or two at 
most), giving just what Mr. Bainton desired 
and no more. The smaller fry, evidently 
regarding-the chance to air themselves as 
too good a thing to be lost, have scattered 
the egotistical personal pronoun over a 
half-dozen, or more, pages. If we could 
do it without offense (and were we to 
do it we should mean no offense) we 
would call particular attention to the 
contrast between the air and tone assumed 
by certain second and third rate American 
writers and the easy, direct and curt polite- 
ness of theleadersof American letters. Mr. 
Lowell, Mr. Higginson, Mr. Howells, Mr. 
Stedman, Mr. George William Curtis, Mr. 
R. H. Stoddard and Mr. C. D. Warner con- 
dense their answers to one or two pages, 
several of them to much less than one page, 
while (but here we must not give names) 
others who have never written any genu- 
inely successful work fill from four to eight 
pages. Among the English contributors 
the same contrast is observable, but not.in 
sonotableadegree. The most distinguished 
ones are those who have fewest personal 
confessions to make and the least to say on 
the subject of acquiring a model style. If 
this feature of Mr. Bainton’s book were 
studied by our budding literators (and if 
the lesson it contains were taken to heart) 
there would be more hope for them; for the 
blighting force of egotism is nowhere so 
deadly as in the heart of a young author. 
What detracts most from Mr. Bainton’s 
part of his book is the lack of critical dis- 
crimipvation. His notes at the head of each 
writer’s contribution, while often enough 
they are well considered, are frequently 
misleading and calculated to prejudice the 
young mind unfairly, either in favor of a 
weak writer or againstastrong one. What 
we most wonder at in this connection is that 
Mr. Bainton did not leave out at least half 
of these writers; they are men and women 
somewhat known as authors, it is-true, but 
they have won no place that distinguishes 
them as in any way masters. The perma- 
nent value of a work like this depends 
largely upon the position occupied by the 
contributors in the estimation of sound 
critics. One thing continually suggested 
itself while we were reading The Art of 
Authorship. Mr. Bainton must have put 
in a large number of these contributions as 
mere padding to bring his volume up toa sal- 
able size. The shift was not a very clever 
one, since the padding is so much in excess 
of the slight frame of valuable material. 


U.S. An Index to the United States of 
America, compiled by Malcomb Townsend 
(D. Lothrop Company, Boston, $1.50), isa 
handbook of general ready reference which 
is designed to give special attention to the 
**curious” in American history. It is wide 
in its scope, compact, rich in illustrative 
detail, and gives the substantial facts as to 
a great number of inquiries which are con- 
stantly raised and for the most part left 
unanswered for the want of such a refer 





enee manual as the present. Chips and 
Chunks for Every Fireside. Wit, Wisdom 
and Pathos. By Charles F. Deems, D.D., 


LL.D. (Hunt & Eaton. $2,50.) The pastor 
of the Church of the Strangers, in this 
city, is the author of this contribution to 
the popular literature of the Home Circle. 
Dr. Deems describes the book in the title- 
page, and Chauncy M. Depew re-echoes 
the multifarious Doctor in the apprecia- 
tive introduction he contributes. Dr. 
Deems has been writing and publishing 
for more than fifty years. The present 
volume is a collection ‘‘of his booklets 
and magazine articles brought together, 
with some new and timely matter.’’ 
Letters to Goliath of Gas, Better 
Knoun in Modern Times as Robert G. 
Ingersoll. By John Lellyett, of the Nash- 
ville Bar. (Publishing House of the M. E. 
Church, South, Nashville, Tenn. 75 cents, 
cloth.) The latest contribution to the 
anti-Ingersoll literature seems to have been 
called out by the controversy in the North 
American Review two or three years ago. 
The author is hardly as courteous as Dr. 
Field, but he is a good deal more humorous 
and makes the redoubtable Colonel ridicu- 
lous in his first sentence. Mr. Ingersoll 
certainly cannot complain when a cam- 
paign of ridicule is set up against him. Mr. 
Lellyett’s little book would be stronger 
without the closing chapter on modern 
tniracles. A Few Thoughts for a 
Young Man. (John B. Alden. 50 cents.) 
This is Horace Mann’s well-known lecture 
before the Boston Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation. Tho delivered more than forty 
years ago it remains fresh, pungent and 











wholesome as ever. The Life of Abra- 
ham. By Charles Anderson Scott. (Sc rib- 
ner & Welford. 2% cents.) This is the most 
recent addition to the “Bible Class Prim- 
ers,” edited by Professor Salmond, D.D., 
of Aberdeen. It is a delightful pecket 
edition of a commentary—nutty, pertinent, 
sometimes perhaps a trifle over ingenious, 
as in the suggestion that the call to Abra- 
ham to sacrifice Isaac was designed to en- 
lighten his conscience as to the immorality 
of human sacrifice. Altogether these com- 
mentaries are the kernel of the matter ina 
nut-shell. 





Cyclopedia of Universal History. By 
John Clark Ridpath, LL.D. Illustrated. 
(Cincinnati: The Jones Brothers Publish- 
ing Co.) In four large volumes Dr. Rid- 
path has presented a comprehensive view 
of the world’s history from the earliest his- 
toric times down to the present day. Vol. 
I begins with asketch of the character of 
the Ancient Egyptians and ends with the 
conquests of Alexander the Great. Vol. II 
opens with an account of the Roman peo- 
ple, their character and achievements, and 
closes with the results of the crusades. 
Vol. III takes up the history of the free 
cities of the Middle Ages and brings the 
account of European movements down to 
the fall of Napoleon at Waterloo. Vol. IV 
opens with the capture of Mexico and 
traces American andj old-world history 
down to the present time. The work is a 
colossal one, and bears evidence of long and 
conscientious labor. It has not been Dr. 
Ridpath’s purpose to write a history in 
scientific lines. His book is for the people, 
and yet we do not hesitate to say that so 
far as we have been able to examine it the 
work is done with discrimination, judg- 
ment and accuracy. The great body of the 
world’s history is here with sufficient detail 
to make it perfectly comprehensible and 
interesting to the mass of intelligent 
readers. The styleisclearandinthe main 
good, and the illustrations are better 
than are usually found in works of the 
kind. Altho as a matter of course this 
history is largely cyclopedic, Dr. Rid- 
path has not hesitated to impress it 
with the stamp of his own personal 
conclusions, and this givesit acertain value 
aside from its mere chronicle of facts. It 
will be found interesting reading for ad- 
vanced students, as well as for the general 
reader. We would call especial attention 
to the admirable clearness and brevity of 
statement with which phases of religious, 
literary and scientific progress are sketched 
along with the more picturesque and obvi- 
ous features of the world’s changes. As a 
popular history of mankind this work 
should be in a handy place for reference in 
every library. Itis admirably indexed and 
furnished with maps and charts, notes of 
reference and explanation and numerous 
illustrations. The volumes tho large are 
not too large to be easily handled, and the 
print is excellent. Dr. Ridpath has done a 
work well worth doing and has done it well. 


Marie Antoinette and the End of the 
Old Régime. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. 
The Wife of the First Consul. By the same. 
The Happy Days of the Empress Marie 
Louise. By the same. The three volumes 
named above, translated by Thomas Ser- 
geant Perry, and published handsomely in 
convenient 16mo size (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.25 per volume), are bright mo- 
ments in the dark and tragic history which 
surroundsthem. They are only moments, 
but do not, therefore, lack a certain com- 
pleteness as a whole; and in the separate 
parts, each volume being made the nucleus 
of some critical period in the life of one of 
the brilliant princesses who, beginning with 
the ill-fated Marie Antoinette, occupied the 
throne of France. The French originals of 
these volumes have made their author, M. 
Imbert de Saint-Amand, one of the most 
popular writersinFrauce. He has chosen 
bis subjects and defined them with the skill 
of an artist. From a literary even more 
than from a historic or biographic point of 
view, it was a happy inspiration which led 
him to fix on these bright moments in the 
lives of these brilliant women and make of 
them sketches all the more vivid and tell_ 
ing for the dark drapery which, tho not in- 
troduced into his canvas, hangs sensibly 
around them. The sketches, like the times 
to which they relate, are immensely dra- 
matic. M. Saint Amand writes with a 
vivid pen. He has filled himself with the 
history and the life of the times and pos- 
sesses the art of making them live in his 
pages. We follow with painful interest 
the tragic vanity of the diamond necklace 
story. Never before have the pageantries of 
the young princess Marie Louise’s betroth- 
aland wedding been described as in these 
graphic pages. Never before was the dark 
tragedy of the Duke d’Enghien re-enacted 





with such realistic veracity. M. Saint- 
Amand has absorbed the facts of every 
scene he attempts to describe and gives 
them out with the precision of history and 
touched with the glow and warmth of per- 
sonal biography. His books are capital 
reading, and so far as we can discover, re- 
main as vivacious as idiomatic, and as 
pointed in Mr. Perry’s translation asin the 
original French. The three volumes re- 
quired to complete the series may be ex- 
pected soon. 


Evolution, Antiquity of Man, Bacteria 
By Brown Durham, F.R. S. (Edinburgh: 
Adam & Charles Black. 60 cents) This is 
one of a series entitled, ‘‘ Science in Plain 
Language.” It considers natural selection, 
the origin of species, and evolution, includ- 
ing that of man. Protoplasm, with sub- 
chapters on the origin of life, bacteria and 
disease germs. A third chapter relates to 
the color of flowers and animals. The 
fourth chapter deals with movements in 
plants, in which sleep and carnivorous hab- 
itsare noted. As the object of the little 
book is simply to present, in a concise form, 
all that is taught in more elaborate works, 
it would not be in place to say much here 
of the character of the teachings or the 
value of the lessons taught. It is, however, 
but fair to say that many of the supposed 
factson which the scientific pillars rest 
have been shown to be no facts, and many 
of the interpretations given to acknowl- 
edged facts have come to be generally re- 
garded as wide of the mark. The collector 
of the matter for the book has not had the 
discriminative power which might have 
made the work stronger, by leaving out 
questionable points. The ‘pathetic inci- 
dent’ of a valuable life ‘‘ sacrificed to sci- 
ence” in the case of Lord Bacon, is drawn 
in here as if it were a thrillingstory. An old 
man of 65, worn out by four or five years of 
overwork in the effort to keep himself from 
going downinto what one in the high socie- 
ty in which he moved would term the verge 
of starvation; and dies from stuffing a few 
handfuls of snow into the body of a chick- 
en,in order to see if cold would not arrest pu- 
trefaction. lf the reader will only remember 
that this is the work of an advocate rather 
than an editor, and make the allowance 
which such a position demands, the little 
book will be found valuable as containing 
about all that can be said in favor of the 
subjects of which it treats. It is a first-class 
substitute for more elaborate treatises, 


A New Variorum Edition of Shake- 
speare. Edited by Horace Howard Fur- 
ness. Vol. VIII. As You Likeit. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $4.00) As 
the completion of this great work in our 
lifetime or in the lifetime of the accom- 
plished editor is too much to be hoped for, 
we rejoice in eyery new morsel as one bene- 
diction more from the gods. This volume 
completes the eighth in the series. It is done 
on the same plan which has been followed 
in the seven previous volumes. The text is 
literatim et punctuatim that of the first 
folio. The Variorumcontaius the readings 
of every considerable edition down to the 
present time. In the commentary are as 
sembled as many and as much of the best 
expositions as the author could summon to 
bis aid. More extended critical discussions 
are reserved for the Appendix. Thespecial 
feature which has interested us in this vol- 
ume is the appendix on Jaques. Like each 
volume which has preceded it this volume 
is, for the play treated init, a library in 
itself. The only thing to be regretted is 
that no lifecan be long enough to cover 
with such work, even that select number 
of the Shakespearean whole for which every 
Shakesparean student would welcomesuch 
a Variorum. The latest addition to 
Mr. K. Deighton’s Shakespeare is The Mer- 
chant of Venice. (Macmillan & Co. 40 
cents.) It shows the same characteristics 
noted by us in the previous volume, a good 
text, brief notes, rich in illustrative criti- 
cisms and comparisons drawn from Eng- 
lish literature, ample and explicit enough 
to afford as much assistance as a fairly 
educated student should require. The in- 
troductive analysis of the play is excellent, 
and the general “ get up”’ is in Macmillan’s 
best style. 


The Credentials of the Gospel. 
&€Eaton. $1.00.) This is thetitle given by 
the Rev. Prof. Joseph Agar Beet of 
Wesleyan College, Kichmond, to the 
“Nineteenth Fernley Leeture,’’ on the 
“Reason of the Christian Hope’’ expanded 
in publication to an octavo of 199 pages. 
The author’s argument starts with an ap- 
peal to an innate moral staudard as its 
basis. He affirms the universal existence 
of this moral standard in the mind, and its 
absolute authority tho its judgments 
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standard the Gospel must be judged 
even “‘ the teaching of Jesus is no excep- 
tion.”” Thereis certainly room for some 
clearer definition here. We should like to 
know by what stapdard we are to ascertain 
whether our moral judgments are correct. 
The author says they are not always so by 
any means, but that when ‘“ given with 
confidence, as is often the case, they are 
absolutely binding upon us.” Does the 
author mean to say that ‘‘confidence”’ is the 
siga we are to follow, or does he mean to 
say that a peremptory moral decision is 
to be obeyed at all events, right or wrong ? 
This is a perplexing situation in which to 
leave such a matter. In Section VIII the 
argument is put in a somewhat different 
form. The Gospel is there presented as 
valid not because it is approved by an 
inner sense but because it 1s the “ only 
conceivable explanation of innumerable 
phenomena” and ‘‘explains the facts of 
human life.’ This is strong arad well 
stated. The lecture really turns on this 
conception. It is a suggestive and cogent 
exposition of this line of argument which 
may be commended to our readers with 
confidence as well worth their time aud 
pains. 


\ 


ls the Papacy in Prophecy? By the 
Rev. Thomas W. Haskins, M.A., Rector of 
Christ Church, Los Angeles, Cal. (Pacific 
Press Publishing Co., Oaklard,.Cal. 75 
cents.) The author of this treatise appears 
to have come, on his own original line of 
thinking, to the conclusion as to progress- 
ive revelation, published by H. Grattan 
Guinness. He finds the Papacy in Proph- 
ecy only as he finds an apostate Church in 
the history of Christianity. The beast of 
Rev. xiii, 11-18, coming up out of the earth, 
having two horns like a lamb, and speak- 
ing asa dragon, he declares can have only 
one analog on the earth, ‘‘ a constitutional 
ferm of government, as represented in its 
chief head, the United States of America.” 
Patmos: The History of the King- 
dom of Heaven, The True Church of 
Christ. The Rev. E. R. McGregor, A.M. 
(John Burns Co., St. Louis, $1.00), finds the 
Papacy plainly enough in the Apocalypse 
and the prediction of its downfall. He 
traces ihrough it the course of modern 
history and finds the clue in a “ principle 
of analogy lying at the foundation of the 
interpretation of the visions of the Apostle 
Johp.”’ A Memoir of the Rev. S. J. M. 
Eaton, D.D. By the Rev. A. H. Caughey, 
Ph.D. (Dispatch Publishing Co.,Erie,Penp,) 
Dr. Eaton was pastor for a third of a 
century of the Presbyterian church of 
Franklin, Penn. The present volume is a 
tribute of respect, affection and grateful 
recollection. 








Some Books for the Young. T. Nelson 
& Sons have sent us three small volumes of 
interest to the young folks. Jack and His 
Ostrich is a story of South Africa by E. 
Stredder. Facing the title page is a taking 
frontispiece, the picture of a little boy 
perched astride the back of an ostrich in 
full plumes, going at a “‘slashing gait’’ 
across a sandy plair with palms in the dis- 
tance. The story will be found entertain- 
ing and instructive with its back ground of 
African life and its unusual experiences. 
Madge Hilton, by Agnes C..Maitland, 
will please the girls, provided the girls have 
not developed a taste for the sensational; 
and we hope they have not. It is a story of 
English school life, giving the trials and 
triumphs that may come to good and bad 
girls, with a clear purpose to show how the 
right way is in the long run the happy way. 
Dora’s Doll’s House,by the Honorable 
Mrs. Greene, tells the story of a naughty 
little girl who had many deliciously disas- 
trous adventures. It isa book to delight 
bright, healthy-minded children, and it will 
do them good to read it. There is nota dull 
page in the book. 








The White Mountains. AGuideto Their 
Interpretation. By Julius H. Ward. (D. 
App'eton&Co. $1.25.) This work reminds 
us of the late Starr King’s *‘ White Hills,” 
with the literary allusions omitted. Mr, 
Ward writes with more of the enthusiasm 
of the mountaineer in him, tho he can 
hardly hope to surpass Mr. King in his love 
of Nature and quick eye for her varying 
moods. Heis, however, one of her chosen 
sons to whom the secrets of mountain, for- 
est and sky are whispered. He possesses 
also the gift of imparting what he has seen 
and felt to others. His book is a graceful 
and delightful companion in the moun- 
tains. It makes no claim to be a guide book. 
Illustrated Guide of Geneva. (World 
Travel Gazette, 321 Broadway.) This mod- 
est but compact and convenient little guide 
to Geneva is published by the ‘ Association 
of Commerce” to show the objects of inter- 
estin the chief city of the Swiss. {t hasa 
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good map, with the places of interest 
marked, and is copiously illustrated with 
forty-fiye drawings by E. Jeaumaire. 


The Negro in Maryland. A Study of the 
Institution of Slavery. By Jeffrey R. 
Brackett, Ph.D. (N. Murray, Publication 
Agent, Johns Hopkins University.) This 
publication is Extra Volume VI cf the 
Jobns Hopkins University Studiés in His- 
torical and Political Science, Herbert B. 
Adams, editor. It is primarily a thor- 
ough and scholarly study of slavery as it 
existed in Maryland down through the 
ante-bellum times. Really itis much more 
than this, being by its scope and breadth 
entitled to the dignity of at least a sketch 
of the general history of Negro slavery in 
modern times, with some glimpses of slav- 
ery as it existed in Europe and with a dis- 
tinct chapter on “ Indian Slaves and White 
Servants.” The essay is an exhaustive 
study of the laws, customs and general at- 
titude of the people of Maryland relating 
to slaves, slavery, manumission, and the 
free Negro. It is the latest addition to the 
admirable orignal studies of American his- 
tory of which Johns Hopkins has already 
published so many, 


Witch, Warlock, and Magician. A 
bandsome volume of historical sketches of 
magic and witchcraft in England and 
Scotland (G. W. Bouton, $4.00), comes to 
us from the pen of the Rev. W. H. Daven- 
port Adams, a well seasoned veteran in 
the art of popular book-making. This prod- 
uct of his pen is literary in form rather 
than scientific,and intended to entertain the 
reader rather than to exkaust a difficult 
and recundite subject. Of the philosophy 
of the matter it has little except that which 
comes under the hypothesis of illusion or 
delusion. To science it confesses no obliga- 
tions, and leaves the whole subject of occult 
wisdom and mysterious phenomena pre- 
c’sely where they were left in the literature 
of the ages which believed in them with 
abundant wonder, and in solemn awe of the 
Divine command: “ Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live.”” Onthis basis, and read as 
an entertaining sketch of the “ witch, 
warlock and magician ’’ in Scotch and Eng- 
lish literature, Mr. Adams has produced an 
interesting and successful book. 


Dorothy Arden. By J. M. Callwell 
(London: Thomas Nelson & Sons. $1.50.) 
If a realist had been giving a name to this 
story he would have called it ‘Out of the 
Frying-pan into the Fire,’’ for poor Dorothy 
has this unfortunate experience when she 
dresses herself and her little brother as two 
peasant girls, and the twain make their 
way outof France and away from Catholic 
persecution, but reach England just in time 
to fall into the thickest of persecution there, 
at the time when Monmouth is making his 
ill-fated rabble march toward the throne he 
claims. The romance is well sustained, and 
in many places the narrative is brilliantly 
vigorous. Dorothy is drawn with skill, and 
the atmosphere of the times is preserved 
with the effect of historical truth. Itisa 
good, strong, absorbing story wrought out 
successfully from beginning to end, avoid- 
ing tediousness and yet preserving a full 
flow of narration with plenty of incident 
and swift domestic action. Without being 
greatit is thoroughly intvresting. 


Index to the Four Volumes of Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. (A. D. 
1450-1889). By Mrs. Edmund R. Wodehouse. 
(Macmillan & Co. $2.50.) We have fol- 
lowed the progress of Sir George Grove’s 
great and standard dictionary with close 
attention and great satisfaction. It is all 
in all not oaly up to the highest ideal stan- 
dard, but from a practical point of view 
usable and useful. It contains, how- 
ever, hidden away in its elaborate ar- 
ticles, information on a vast number of top- 
ics noclne to which can be had 1n the title 
under which it is given. To unlock these 
treasures and show the student the way to 
these concealed merits of the work is the 
object of this present index, of which we 
need only say that it greatly enhances the 
usability of the general work. 


Three Lectures on the Scicnee of Lan- 
guage and its Place in General Education. 
By F. Max Miller. (The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago. 75 cents.) 
These are the lectures delivered at the Ox- 
ford University Extension Meeting in 1889. 
They were published in The Upen Court, 
which holds the author’s exclusive author- 
ization. It is in these lectures that Max 
Miiller maintains ‘‘ that language forms an 
impassable barrier between man and 
beast.”’ 


The Scovill & Adams Co. have issued} a 
second edition, revised and enlarged, of the 
Photographic Instructor, a handy and 
complete guide tothe use of the camera. 


Professor Ehrmann has taken advantage 
of this second edition to rewrite certain 
parts of the treatise and to add whatever 
of value has been discovered in the art of 
photography within the past two or three 
years. Students and amateurs will find 
this a book of great value to them. Price, 
$1 00. 


We have before us Vol. If of The Final 
Report of the State Geologist of New Jer- 
sey, with the catalog of minerals found in 
the State, the catalog of plants, and tables 
of the number and distribution of plants 
enumerated. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEw edition of the second series of 
Obitcr Dicta is announced by Elliot Stock. 


-.-..-Mr. Robert Buchanan’s new monthly 
Review will make its appearance very 
shortly. 


..-A book on the Life and Work of Rus- 
kin, by Mr. W. G. Collingwood, is promised 
by Methuen & Co. 





.-.-Macmillan & Co., will issue at once a 
new edition of the second volume of Ma- 
haffy’s History of Greek Literature, deal- 
ing with the prose writers. 


...»Prof. Frederic Sumichrast, of Har- 
vard, will write an introductory article 
for the volume of critical and biographical 
essays on Actors on the American Stage, 
which Mr. Frederic McKay is editing. 


....The Letters and Correspondence of 
John Henry Newman during his Life in 
the English Church, will be published 
immediately by the Longmans. An article 
on Cardinal Newman by Mr. Kegan Paul 
will appear in the New Review for Septem- 
ber. 


....The September issue of The New 
England Magazine is a decidedly Canadian 
number. Ur. George Stewart, Jr., writes 
of ‘‘L‘terature in French Canada’’; there 
are poems by Mr. W. W. Campbell and Mr. 
Archibald Lampman; and Mr. Blackburn 
Harte contributes an essay on ‘Some Ca- 
nadian Writers of To-day.”’ This isin many 
respects a valuable and excellent paper. 
Mr. Harte shows severul qualities that go 
to make good criticism. He is bold, honest, 
happy, and free from circumlocution. His 
appreciations, of the Canadian writers are 
subtile, exact, well-considered, true; and 
they mark him as a sincere student of lit- 
erature and a helpful critic. In speaking 
of the Canadian verse-writers, however, he 
has seriously marred the jadicial character 
of his dicta by one omission. The foremost 
man of letters in Canada is Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, as Mr. Harte readily acknowledges. 
The foremost poet of Canada, in repu- 
tation as well as in achievements and 
power, is Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts. If 
there was one personin Canadian letters 
whose work could not possibly be skipped, 
it was he. Mr. Harte dismisses him with 
half a dozen lines. This goes counter to 
current opinion, and while saying much 
for the writer’s courage and honesty, says 
less for his judgment. It should be dis- 
tinctly borne iu mind that all the younger 
Canadians, whom Mr. Harte praises with 
so much insight when he says that “they 
observe natural phenomena with the care- 
ful eyes of a botanist, the knowledge of a 
woodsman and the love and awe of a pa- 
gan,” areonly followingin Roberts’s larger 
footsteps; and that the spirit of patriotism 
and poetry within them owes its first stir 
of life to the stalwart manliness which 
achieved success in ‘‘Orion,’’ while they 
were yet all boys together. 


....The last number of The Scottish Re- 
view contains a paper of exceptional inter- 
est to American readers, ‘‘ Canada and the 
United States,” by J. G. Bourinot. This is 
a succinct and exhaustive comparison of 
the executive, legislative and judicial insti- 
tutions of the two countries. It is in some 
sense, too, an historical study, tracing the 
two methods of government to their English 
parentage. Mr. Bourinot is well known as 
an authority on this subject,and his present 
easay is worthy of our best attention. Any- 
thing which can give us a clearer idea of 
tae national hopes and aspirations of our 
neighbors ought to be welcome. We can 
ill afford to remain iu ignorance of this 
bordering Dominion; and we shall hardly 
find a more clearly presented view of its 
political Tife than in the present essay. 
Prof. John Stuart Blackie is always viva- 
cious and instructive, with that lightness 
of intelligence which made him so popular 
with hls Edinburgh students; here he 
reviews a book on Scotland written lately 
by a Greek traveler. Professor Blackie 
takes-occasion to m ikea side thrust at those 





teachers who persist in making Greek a 
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dead language, instead of recognizing the 
fact that there is less diff-rence b2tween 
modern Greek (the book under review, 
for instance) and Plato, than there is be- 
tween Tennyson and Chaucer. The Scottish 
Review has its table of contents made up 
of signed and unsigned articles. Among 
the anonymous ones is “‘ The Interpretation 
of the Critical Philosophy,” being a review 
of Professor Caird’s book on Kant. Karl 
Blind writes of Luther and the German 
Revolution of 1525; and Prof. John Rhys, 
of “ Traces of a Non-Aryan Element inthe 
Celtic family.” 


.... [In The Quarterly Review for the third 
quarter of this year, the last paper is the 
one of greatest interest to Ams>ricaa read- 
ers. It deals with ‘“‘ Twenty Years of Irish 
Home Rale in New York”; and the writer 
has drawn largely upon the daily news- 
papers for a reflection of the condition of 
affairs. But the article of most deep and 
absorbing attraction is that on “ Hypno- 
tism.’’ The science of these strange phe- 
nomena is likely to dominate the last 
decade of the century; and when it is put 
upon a solid footing after further re- 
search and inductive reasoning, it must 
play a far more important part in our lives 
than we at present realize. We are hardly 
well aware of the wonderful results whick 
have been arrived at in Paris and Nancy; 
and reliable information on the subject is 
welcome. ‘‘Realism and Decadence in 
French Ficticn”’ is the second paper under 
that title, and is said to be by Dr. Barry, 
author of The ‘‘New Antigone.” The 
writer deals with a number of writ- 
ers from Balzac to Zola, without any 
evident inspiration in his critical dicta 
“Penny Fiction ” shows astate of things 
among the reading masses in London and 
England quite as deplorableas in this coun- 
try—deplorable, however, more esthetically 
than morally, if such a distinction be possi- 
ble. A third, and the most readable con- 
tribution on literary topics is that on 
** Shakespeare’s Ghosts, Witches and Fai- 
ries ’’ We fail to find, however, any article 
in these quarterly reviews equal to that 
on Socrates in the preceding Q 1arterly. 
The Emperor Frederick, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole and Eton College serve as texts for the 
historical essays of the number. This table 
of contents is completed by a sketch of 
‘* Western China: [ts Proiucts and Trade,” 
and an account of the Acropolis at Athens, 
including a reference to the endeavor of 
Modern Greeca to blot out her whole past 
history between the Roman Conquest and 
King George. 

....The chief literary paper in The Edin- 
burgh Review is an essay on Marie Bash- 
kirtseff and ber Journal. These essays of 
the great Quarterlies are so exhaustive that 
one must needs make allowances for the 
tardiness of their appearance. To.read 
them is almost equal to reading the book 
itself. They are more of the manner ef 
digests than critical essays. It takes a cer 
tain amount of British determination te 
force one’s way through thair laden pages. 
But they may generally be relied upon fer 
correctness of fact, even if they are not 
always particularly attractive or enliven- 
ingin style. The writer of this essay com- 
pares Marie Bashkirtseff with Eugénie de 
Guerin, who was introduced to us many 
years ago in Matthew Arnold’s “‘ Essays iz 
Criticism,” and he seems to reach his con- 
clusion on the first page where be says: 
** Marie was brought up to live for herself, 
and died of over excitement.’ Then we 
may turn from this Rassian girlin Paris 
to the lonely soldier in Khartoum. “ The 
Campaign in the Sudan” is a review of 
the official history of that disastrous under- 
takivg of the Uritish arm3. The events 
have now been so far removed by time as te 
have some sem lance of history; and the 
re-telling of the story of the Nile exp:di- 
tion finds its chief interest in that splendid 
central figure, General Gorjon. “In an 
age of eager self-seeking, the nation and 
the army may well cherish the memory of 
such a life, so ended.’’ Another essay of 
historical character is that on ‘‘Progress in 
Japan,” of particular interest in view of the 


new form of government adopted in that 
country, with so much wisdom and openness 
of mind on the part of herrulers. In sad 
contrast to Japan, with its refined civiliza- 
tion and intelligence, is Russia, in her high 
state of barbarity. We have been furnished 
with two distressing accounts of the politi- 
cal persecutions enacted there in the Czar’s 
Rame, and now we read of the religious 
persecution. The essay should do much, if 
need were, to confirm our judgment of 
Russian character and methods. After 
reading such harrowing statements of con- 
temporary life, it is pleasant to turn tosuch 
a subject as “ Birds in Great Britain”; and 
even “The Origin of Alphabets” may be 
attractive. For the ancient alphabets have 
at least the merit of being thoroughly dead 
and harmless, This essay on their origin is 
not too scholarly to be popular. The his- 
tortcal papers of the number deal with 
‘Charles, Prince de Ligne,” and the Earls 
of Haddington, as portrayed in recently 





published memorials. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 


‘THE TOLTEC CUP,” 


A ROMANCE OF IMMEDIATE LIFE IN NEW 
YORE CITY, 


By NYM CRINELE. 




















* Not unwortby of Dickens.”—George Cary Eggleston. 
“Indis eae one ot of the most powerful creations of 
the period ington Hawkeye. 
“ Like a mill-race in its swiftness, and as dazzling 
as Jay sown { — 
of the mc os rate of A ica ‘ed 
~@lis diols Hemel of American rovels. 


Seventy-five Cents in Paper Covers. 


LEW VANDERPOOLE PUBLISHING CO. 





162 Times Building, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Just publishedin the BRADBURY’S EATON’S 
MATHEMATICAL SERIES: 


A NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Cambridge, Mass., 
ENTITLED: 


LESSONS IN NUMBER, 


Sample Copy sent for examination for 10 cents. 
Adopted for use in the City of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 3d, 1890. 
bury & Academic Algebra. 
ra: bury’s t on s Practical Arithmetic. 
eservey’s Single Bary, ook-keeping. 
eporvey" sSingie and Do 
erp 
Meservey's Double Entry Book-keeping. 
oon, f ‘or examination pone, for Algebra, 50c.; Single 
and Double Book-k ocping Z, 50c.; Single Entry Book- 
keeping. 30c.; Double ‘atry Book-keeping, 40c.; Arith- 


metic. 
Seud for descriptive circular and introductory 
terms of the above and other successful Text Books 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston. 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS... 


in’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York 








EWSPAPES ADVERTISING. 
es, 30 Cents. 
G. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce Street, N.Y. 
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he lowest rates in all papers. 





Ly 2 BUREAU OF ADVERTISING 
orr a BAU for Special Catal + o 
Lon papers. 10 


Nassau Street. 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway.N.Y. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best H and Tunes for Church Worship. 
A. 8 BAHNES & CO. 951 Broadway, B. Y. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
A.H.Andrews & Oo. 
1% Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 




















MUSIC. 


School fr CHURCH MUSICLANS. 


Branch School of Hartford Theological Se Somi- 
pary. For MEN and WOMEN. 
1890. Graded system of instruction in ail r-7-s 
ments of music, with —— —~ eyo to fitting stu- 
es ion Church Fopition - 
courses in all bran 

Faculty: Messrs. A. R. Parsons, New York; E. N. 
Anderson, Worcester; Homer A. Norris, Bostor, and 
other eminent musicians. For circulars and infor- 
mation address 
E. E. AYRES, Hosmer Hall, Hartford, Conn. 


WEBER 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS ASPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
WAREROOMS: 

STH AVE., COR. WEST I6GTH ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


““THROW OUT THE LIFE LINE,” 


And other Popular Songs now being sung by 


MR. IRA D. SANKEY, 


Can only be found in his New Song Bcoks. 
i 224 35 00. 
Winnowed Songs, sempiscopy'oy mai ssc 
Price 35 cts. 
The Male Chorus, “°° *t, mau. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CoO., 
76 East Ninth St., N. Y. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 














J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati,O 


FS Kos 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
GO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


Sth Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 















THE +; A DVANCING 3). KINGDOM 


A Wenderfual 
Success. 


American Pub.Co., Hartford,Conn. 
Boston. Cincinnati or St. Louis. 


TERMS. AGENTS WANTED 


Mention this paper. 





EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1865. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


EMY |. AND ee its. FOR 


Sixty-fifth year of A jeventh of Home.) 
horough prepara ration. fore, allege or for business. 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, 
with tte most r fined surroundings. Good Gym- 
nasium. Hite hest ressrgnces given and required. 
J.H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


MISS AIKEN’S SCHOOL 


opens Oct. ist. Ht prepares girls for college, travel 
home and work 


EX D INSTITUTE, 
Mintary Boa rdine Beheo Whi Plains, N. Y. 
wenty-two m ifes from New w York 


ncipal, O. R. Willis. z ir, Ph.D. 











BLACK BUBN UDIVERS SITY. 


4s 
© RES. & Lab ig a iif 





CARLINVILLE, ILL. Begins 26th year Sept. 4th. 
sropatenery Oe artment for teaching, for business, or 
for coll ollegiate department has Classical 





course, P’ ‘tiose hicai course, Scientifc course, Liter- 


At Abbe? TH AS ROUND es ag 24 
xo x. a ASTER, Loc 
735. Philade phia . o, 


"ae MISSES Renooe 


For YO AED DOr x, N. J 
Will re-open AGA 24th. Sto Routing for College. 


BISHOPTHORPE, A Boarding-School for Girls, 
Twenty-third year. Stadents prepared for co'lege. 
F. I. WALSH, Principal, Bethlehem, Penn. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twent Inetrpete 
Opens October Ist. *AAdress “EE H. Bennett, 


Dean, 10 Ashburton Place. Boston 

















BORDENTOWN (N. J.) FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Graduating Courses A Belles-lettres, Vocal and 
nares Music. Deapete ees conferred. Stenogra- 

hy and Ty Writing. n all respects one of the 
st Schools in the State. 

Rev. Wa. C. Bowen, A.M., President. 
GHarragrs MOUNTAIN Me ny ales | 
and bio peape: Among the | Hills, thirty-two miles from 
New York. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


259 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Thorough preparation for the Institute 
of Technology for Business, and for Col- 
lege. Inall classes Special Students are 
received. Particular attention to Girls and 
Young Children. Unusual care of health. 
The sixty-second annual catalogue sent on 
request. 

The class for training Kinderga'ten 
teachers is in charge of Miss LUCY WHEE- 
LOCK, 

The building is situated in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, and where there are 
no temptations to lead to bad habits. 


CLAVERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE 


ND Hupson RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfully and 
beautifully locatedin the Hudson River Valley. Af- 
fords superior advantages for thorough and system- 
atic education to young men and women, Careful at- 
tention given by a strong faculty of experienced pro. 

fessors and teachers to intellectual, social, moral and 
physical culture. A Co onservatory of Music and 
Art ofhigh grade. 37th — opens Sept. 15th, Send ator 
illustrated catalogue. . H. FLACK, A.M., Pres. 


OLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 
CLASSICAL ASD SOLENTIFIC COURSES. 
n ‘a 














the Faculty. Fall Term opens “ept. llth. 


DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel. N. 
Y¥. 50 milesfrom New York City. ee Home- 
ie Thorough. Progressive. year begins Sept. 

15th. Send for Illustrated Cireulac with peeareeces. 

GEO. C. SMITH, A 


ELMIRA COLLEGE witty 


Building with mod 








rn improvements; heated by 

oe and furnished with elevator. Astronomical Ob- 

servatory, Museum and Art Ga . Terms moderate. 

Address Rev. CHAS. VAN NORDEN, p> -D., ita ey. 
ira, 


GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Bridge epert Con 

Circulars on application. so EMILY ? NELSON. 

= eenelpee Miss ANNIE 8S. GIBSON. Associate Prin 














[September 11, 1890. 





rth Granville 

be for ladies. 

pane. Newly furnished. Health location. Open. 
pt, 10th. Rev. LAROY F. GRIFFIN, A.M.. Principal 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


Select school for young ladies. Elevated and beau- 
tiful lecation. Large grounds. 





” Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL, Principals. 


THE OSSININC SEMINARY, 


Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 
A school of the highest class for oung indica, « under 
nf superyison of a council including J. 

Pa . C. Robe: iby. Henry M. Field and 
other vowinent friends of education. Terms moderate. 
%d year begins Sept. 17,1890. Miss E.B. Sherrard, Priu. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG oe 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., re — 
OGONTZ the spacious country 48% of 
will begin its torty-first year Welncseas Sept? 
For circulars, apply to RIXCTP ALS, Ogontz Bonen; 
Montgomery ogee. Pa. 

Prine ncipal Emerit 


Prii ‘a, 
Miss Fuanous E. {BEXNETT, Miss H. A, DILLAYE. 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMA 


POUGHKEEPSIE I Mi lilitary Ins Institute, 


ms September 17th. m * circu . aves 
“D> - WARRING. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


POWDER POINT SCHOO], Puan 


MASS. 
bines individual teaching Mp Ng yo ad- 


=e for home e and out-door life. Laboratories. 
15} ~~ F. i 














KNAPP, S.B. 





epericars, 
RECTOR ¥Y SC 


VT ACAMIMY 


Poughkeepsie, New York. 


55th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies and Business. Military 


OL "FOR ROYS. 








Organization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
a NAGKoR MecnuOsgn 
A School oft ne eatichest rade on ihe ‘West bank of 
the Hudson, a trent New York. Pre tory 


bh for Vota Men, og for Ladies, 12 teachers. 
Courses_ 0! 


. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 


RUrGER FEMALE COLLEGE, 

t 55th Street, New York City. 
at i cotter fate and Post-Graduate Courses. Pre- 
Beer bth 10 an a — 5 tern year opens Septem- 

MSON, 


D.D,, Pres. 
Mrs, i. s. Swusr, Lady Principal. 


School of Drawing and Painting and De- 
partment of Decorative Design. 


MUSEUMOF FINE ARTS, Boston, The fif- 
teenth year ofthisschool will begin Sept. 29, 1890. For 
circular or further information address the schoo!. 


T. MARY’S HALL, Farthanis, Minn. 


‘ Twenty-fifth year oH. Sept. 18th, 1890. Terms 
Rev. H. B. Waren. D.D.. » hb D.. 


alogue. 
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OLINE A.COMST' kK President. 
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HOME SCHOOL FOR NERVOUS — DELICATE 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Special attention given to Defective A Ttlculation. 
Mrs. W. D. HERRICK. 


IRVING INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, New York 
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LAW SCHOOL. 


The thirty-second session begins October Ist, 1:90. 
For catalogues, etc., apply to 
PROF. I. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


VERMONT ACADEMY 
Sends Students this year to Seven Colleges 


HERE is no question but it is one of the most 
desirable schools East of the Mississippi_river 
Fall term begins Sept. 10th. 
For Catalogue and information, send to 
VERMONT ACADEMY, 
SAXTONS RIVER, Vt. 
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time. Book sent 
19 and 21 East 14th St., New York. 


Mt. Pleasant Academy. 


The Fifty-ninth year of this school begins 
on Sept. 18th. 
Please send for a circular to the principal, 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Sing Sing, N. Y. 
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UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


No 700 Park Avenue, New York. 
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Financial. 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ CON- 
et VENTION. 





THE annual meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Convention is a very important 
financial event; and we are happy to give 
this week two of the addresses, one by 
the President of the Convention, and the 
other by Mr. Edward Atkinson, the dis- 
tinguished financial authority. While 
we wish we could publish other papers, 
these will indicate the drift of opinion 
and will provide rich instruction. Mr. 
Atkinson is not the first, by any means, 
to present the parable of a new and al- 
most inaccessible region developing cur- 
rency and trade; but his elaboration is 
fresh, and his support of it by the case of 
the Aleuts and the seal fishery is very 
significant. We are glad that while both 
speakers are very chary of any theoretic 
approval of the last silver law of Con- 
gress, they do not anticipate any serious 
evil to come very soon from it. Indeed, 
it is not likely that such an enormous 
and overwhelming product of silver is 
likely as was not long ago feared. 





ADDRESS OF MR. CHARLES PAR- 
SONS 
PRESIDENT OF THE STATE BANK OF ST. Louis, Mo., 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
CONVENTION AT SARATOGA SpkinGs, N. Y., SEP- 
TEMBER 8D, 1899, 


AGAIN, gentlemen of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, for the seventh time are 
we assembled at this place where our or- 
ganization first came into existence. The 
attractions seen by our Executive Council 
here must be peculiar and strong, for, how- 
ever liberal the hospitality which has been 
bestowed on us elsewhere—and certainly it 
has been most generous—we seem to find 
our way back to these highlands of New 
York, tothis historic place. It may be that 
it is the design of our Executive Council to 
bring us here to this revolutionary battle 
ground where, in the darkest hours of our 
early struggles, was fought and won a bat- 
tle, which, for its far-reaching results, must 
be conceded to have been one of the most 
important in history. If,to fireour bosoms 
anew with patriotic ardor, to baptize us 
again with a love of country and of our free 
institutions is their object, it is a proper 
one, and the health-giving waters and salu- 
brious air lend an additional interest to the 
location. 

I recollect to have heard a lady ask achild 
what her father and mother were talking 
about in so animated a manmer. ‘ Oh!” 
she replied,‘‘*money, money, always money!” 
Soit seems always, wherever we go, with 
whomsoever we converse, it is aiways 
money that is the absorbing topic. Per- 
haps never in the world’s history was it so 
much so as now; it seems to be the one 
thing most valued, most sought for, and 
its pursuit the great object of life for the 
entire civilized world. The merchant in 
his store, the banker in his office, the man- 
ufacturer in his workshop, the doctor with 
his patients, the farmer on his land, and 
even the clergy seeking a more lucrative 
call for the exercise of their duties, ali 
seek the mighty dollar. The days of 
knight errantry, in which the panoplied 
chivalry of the world went forth to do bat- 
tle for the right, to rescue the unfortunate 
from persecution or peril, and to help the 
weak against the strong, are longsince past, 
and the knightly deeds of those days are 
buried in the moldy pages of forgotten 
books. The era of religious devotion, when 
vast numbers of men and women spent 
their lives in meditation and prayer, think 
ing more of the hereafter than the present, 
passing their time in devout aspirations or 
ecstatic visions,either dwelling in the depths 
of hum: :ation or standing on the hights of 
the mount of hope and promise, is also 
gone, and we seem to have come down to an 
age of sober fact, material progress; in 
short, the age of money getting. It may 
be reasonably questioned how far this chase 
for money is warranted, whether we are not 
setting up a deity of Mammon, that instead 
of being a proper object for worship, may 
turn out to be a devil that will tear and rend 
us. ITremember to have seen, many years 
sinee, a book which urged the importance 
of getting money, and arguing in favor of 
its diligent pursuit, with the great object in 





view of making it of use to others. No 
doubt this would be a noble end to have in 
view in the temperate pursuit of gain; but 
too often the mind is wholly absorbed in 
the pursuit and forgets the proper end in 
the race for accumulation. 

But it is now our especial and immediate 
business to consider pecuniary matters, and 
we may, therefore, be deemed to be in the 
particular line of occasion and duty if we 
talk and reason about money and currency. 

There is no subject that is so important 
to our civil and political life, after that of a 
good government, as that of the money of 
the country. A bad currency can do more 
harm in a year than the march of an in- 
vading army; it can destroy all the values 
of what constitutes our immense system of 
credit. One of the greatest misfortunes of 
the South which confronted its people at 
the end of the late war was the total 
destruction of their currency, credit, and 
banking system. All had to be reconstructed 
on the ruins of almost total bankruptcy. 
Important is it therefore that no calamity 
like this shall be allowed to come on any 
country, except under circumstances which 
override all pecuniary considerations in 
importance. In connection with this, we 
must bear in mind that no mode of con- 
ducting business can be found available 
that does not contemplate puyment of 
balances at least in cash, all economies of 
checks, and clearing houses come at last 
to a point when cash must go to liquidate 
balances; and now a point which interests 
a vast number of the American peuple seems 
to be in what medium shall these be liqui- 
dated, shall it be in two metals or one, and 
if one, what shall that be, orif itis possibie 
to make it in two, how shall they be made 
to go hand in hand, amicably discharging 
their beneficent functions in paying these 
balances of debt, for, however, small they 
may be, compared to the total of transac- 
tions, the money of account fixes the total 
value of all the great sum. 

; Quaint old John Bunyan wrote an alle- 
gory, which, in that peculiar line of intel- 
lectual effort, was the most remarkable 
sjuce the book of Job. Among the very 
numerous and singular persons whom the 
prisoner in Bedford Jail made his hero 
Christian acquainted with, as the latter was 
making his pilgrimage from the City of 
Destruction to the resplendent, glorious 
city of the heavenly world, was one Demas, 
for whom he seems to have had no little 
aversion. It seems this Demas was trying 
to lead off those devout-minded persons, 
who were wont to goon pilgrimages heaven- 
ward,from their legitimate journey,with the 
statement that he had found a silver mine, 
and his efforts seemed made to persuade 
them to seek for this white metal of the 
mine with him and cease their travels. It 
is plainly intimated that in thus yielding 
to temptation they were in great danger of 
arriving ultimately at a point antipodal to 
that for which they had set out. Bunyan 
was a strong believer in the golden city 
with its golden streets, and I suppose if 
there was coin there he would bave much 
preferred that it should be of that color. 
Qne of my friends who is disposed to advo 
cate the Demas side of this question, and 
consequently differs widely from Bunyan, 
is inclined to think the major part of our 
fraternity are of the Bunyan belief, and 
opposed to the color of this element of our 
currency; but 1am sure thereis no preju- 
dice with this association on account of 
color against the one currency in favor of. 
the other, except as its members suppose 
the one more suitable to discharge the du- 
ties of a medium and to meet the views of 
the great commercial world than the other; 
such I understand to be the attitude of the 
association hereto. 1a 1885, at Chicago, there 
was a most lengthy discussion on the sub- 
ject, and, so far as voting was concerned, it 
was settled; but, like Banquo’s ghost, it 
would not down, and last year came up again 
at Kansas City. You remember the dis- 
cussions there, its references to the Execu- 
tive Council, its action and that of Congress 
since. It seems to be a great misfortune 
that people cannot come to the considera- 
tion of so important a matter without show- 
iag bad temper or trying to array one part of 
the country or one part of society against 
the other, or of accusing those who differ 
with them of wrong or mercenary motives. 
The man whose interest lies in one direc- 
tion gradually comes to see his side in a 
magnified light, and becomes of the opinion 
that the other is wholly in the wrong; and 
after a time, impatient even of toleration, 
breaks out in denunciation against all who 
differ, forgetting that his opponents may 
be just as honestly convinced in the other 
direction, believing his course wil: lead the 
nation to the bad. Perhaps it may be well 
to consider the arguments offered by the 








two sides on this question, and who com- 





pose the parties arguing: and first, the 
silver men proper are composed of those 
who either own or work the mines; or who 
are directly dependent on the results of 
their production, from which comes so 
large a part of our mineral wealth, sending 
forth in 1889 to the world fifty million 
ounces of silver, which at 934¢ cents per 
ounce is $46,750,000, and if computed on the 
basis of our former coinage rate would 
have made 64,646,464 coined dollars: No 
country produces so much silver as ours, 
the entire product of the world in 1889 be- 
ing 126,000,000 ounces, aud therefore the 
subject is well entitled to consideration as 
an important element of our national 
wealth; and everything that tends to its 
enhancement in value is worthy of careful 
attention, not alone for its own sake or for 
that of those who own or work the mines, 
as would be the case with a product not 
made into money, but because, secondly, 
there is another and still more important 
and larger class of silver advocates, who 
claim that their interests are largely de- 
pendent upon the proper solution of this 
question; and they are the agricul- 
turiats, or those who claim to repre- 
sent them. They assert tbat the de- 
cline of prices of agricultural products 
began and has kept pace with that of silver, 
which, from $1.29 per ounce, in 1873, ran 
down to an average of 931¢ cents last year; 
and they argue that the decline in price of 
silver is the cause of that of wheat and 
other farm products, and that if silver were 
again restored to its value in former years 
these products would rise in proportion. 
They point to the greater prosperity of 
India since the decline in silver, and claim 
that the Hindoo peasant who formerly got 
70 cents per bushel for his wheat, has, last 
year, been getting at the seaboard about a 
dollar in silver, which is the coin of his 
country, and his only standard of value, 
and that this means prosperity for him, 
while our farmers have been getting, in 
1889, about 70 cents in gold, instead of a 
dollar, as formerly. Thev say the farmer 
has no means of fixing the price of his com- 
modities, and cannot strike, for the prod- 
ucts of his labor can be gotten elsewhere 
than in this country for the foreign market 
which must take a part and so governs the 
price, and no means exist by which he can 
limit supply or restrict production; so they 
maintain that if silver could be increased 
in price up to our coinage standard the 
world over, then the East Indian would be 
set back to starvation wages and the Amer- 
ican farmer, with his added 25 or 30 cents 
per bushel on wheat, wou!d prosper. That 
our mouey supply is not equal to our wants 
and that nations prosper in proportion to 
the amount of money they have in circula- 
tion; that, for tome thousands of years, 
silver was always money everywhere and a 
legal tender up to 1819, when England 
demonetizad it; that this did not seri- 
ously affect its use or value, which 
continued the same until the unfortu- 
nate war of 1870 forced France to pay Ger 
many $1 000,000,000, when the latter coun- 
try joined England in demonetizing sil- 
ver, followed by us in 1873. They also 
claim that silver has not fallen, but gold 
has risen and, that 4121; grains of silver, in 
1873, would buy about the same wheat, 
corn, beef and pork as now, and will bny 
now about one-fifth more cotton and eggs 
and one-tenth more sugar than then; that 
the stoppage of free coinage was effected by 
the creditor class to increase the value of 
money, so enhancing the worth of adollarto 
get the property of the country into their 
hands and reduce the great mass of popu- 
lation to be their tenants. They even de- 
nounce the advocates of a gold currency as 
brigands who, under the protection of law, 
are robbing the people—one of the foremost 
advocates of free coinage in the Senate 
claims that the entire difference between 
the prices that ruled for the various farm 
products, in 1873, and since, is chargeable 
to gold account, and claims the loss in cot- 
ton as being a grand total of $1,411,000,000, 
and in wheat as $1,700,000,000; he even 
charges up to silver demonetization the es- 
timated value of the Jabor of all the men 
idle in the United States, making a compu- 
tation that the whole number is 2,250 000 
persons,and figures an annual loss of $1,400,- 
000 in consequence. He claims that the 
evils prophesied in consequence of coin- 
ing $2,000,000 a month have not followed, 
and that future prophesies of evil are 
equally unreliable; and that as the produc- 
tion of gold is decreasing, it may be abso- 
lutely necessary to make silver the princi- 
pal medium of currency as the most abun- 
dant metal and that the best money isthe 
cheapest so it is coin. 
Per contra the opponents of free silver 
coinage claim that a terrible misfortune 
would ensue upon its adoption; that it 


would soon make it the exclusive currency 
of the country and demonetize gold, thus 
throwing out of use $689,000,000, which now 
either in coin or gold certificates or gold 
bullion, serves as currency, and even if it 
is not in the pockets of the people, is yet, a 
a reserve, performing the part of a circula 
ting medium; that this enormous sum o 
gold, thus ceasing to be money, would 
make a tight money market, and almos 
certainly a catastrophe would follow wide 
spread in extent, which would create great 
loss and damage to the business and laber 
ing interests of the country and innumera- 
ble bankruptcies; that our present cur- 
rency, be it bank notes, greenbacks or 
silver and gold certificates, passes current, 
not alone here but in all parts of Europe 
for all being on gold foundation and 
redeemable in that metal, they will pay 
debts in England, France and Germany, 
and those mae redeemable in siver, al 
will be sectionalized, only available at 
home, or if used elsewhere will be there, 
simply merchandise at such discount as 
the variations of the silver market call for; 
that in our dealings with foreign countries 
we will, as prior to resumption of specie 
payments, have to make two calculations, 
first, price of exchange, and, second, differ- 
ence in value of our currency from theirs. 
That this agitation is gotten up and car- 
ried on by the silver producers who would 
be the only gainers, all others being ulti- 
mately losers; that it would prevent loans 
of money from Canadian and English banks 
and other parties to this country on account 
of the varying nature of dollar value, 
and so still further stop free circulation of 
money and tend to financial stringency. 
They say that in 1880 and 1881, on a gold 
basis, we got large prices for our wheat 
and flour, and that it is not the price of sil- 
ver that has made agricultural products low 
but immense production here and elsewhere; 
that the law ofsupply and demand governs; 
that at the present time a short crop here 
and in Europe has largely enhanced prices 
of produce, as it always will; that this 
scheme will provincialize us, narrow the 
scope of our commercial effort, take us out 
of the list of leading nations and put us on 
a par with the Orientals; that by clinging 
to a gold basis, we attract capital and busi- 
ness, broaden our influence an‘ trade, and 
carry our commercial and finaocial trans- 
actions everywhere; that the maintenance 
of the double standard permanently is not 
possible while our country produced fifty 
million ounces of silver at a par value in 
coin of $64,646,464, and Mexico on our bor- 
ders furnishing $40.706,000 more, while we 
produced only $32,817,000 of gold, with an 
importation of $12,061,520 in 1889, a use in 
the arts of $16.697,000,and last year an export 
of $50.918,273, making a net loss of gold of 
$22 766,753, while of silver our export was 
$40,730,014, use in arts $8 766,000, and thus 
av increase of silver, in 1889, of $23,195,322; 
that theimmeliate result of free coinage 
would be to raise the price of silver,but that 
this would also set at work men in manya 
mine now unprofitable, increase the prod- 
uct, and so accelerate the result of coming 
toa silver basis; that the prosperity of a 
country brings money to it, and that no 
government measures to furnish it, out of 
the usual course, produce more than a tem- 
porary prosperity, but that the supply will 
come always when a country has that to 
sell which the world wants. It is also 
claimed that immense sums of silver wil 
be shipped here from Mexico and many 
European nations which stand ready tosend 
us silver and receive our gold, and that we 
will thus be bulling the silver market of 
the world; that, as to the men out of em- 
ployment, there is ample work for all who 
desire it, and have any knowledge of a use- 
ful art, or are disposed to do manual labor, 
and that the constant inflow of foreigners 
shows that charge to be groundless; that 
during the last ten years there has been a 
general increase in labor price; that. in 
fact, we are very prosperous now and have 
more money per capita than any country 
save France. Thatour money buys a much 
larger amount of manufactured articles 
than formerly, and that if people are in 
debt, it is either because they have lived 
more expensively, become more speculative 
or purchased lands for which they expect to 
pay out of future earnings, and further, 
that prices of products in 1875 were ona 
currency basis when coin of both sorts was 
ata high premium. They deny the charge 
that capital is benefited by contraction, and 
claim that capital gains by general pros- 
perity indisputably, and that their interest 
in the matter is that of good citizens only. 
I believe I have given the prineipal 
arguments that have been urged on both 
sides of this question. Congress has passed 
@ bil] for the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of 





silver a month, and which leayes the 
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tandard gold, the tendency bas been to 
raise the price of silver very largely, and 
et gold is the metal of free coinage and, 
silver is not, it may be that we can take up 
the large production of silver at high 
prices and still keep gold as the coin of 
value: if so, we will constantly increase 
our currency by this absorption of silver 
and issue of Treasury notes which will 
also take the place of the vational bank 
notes fast going out of circulation. No 
one can tell how large is the capacity of 
his country to absorb money or people, 
and as silver is‘a bona-fide coin and can 
never sink to be valueless, being certainly 
he next thing to gold, it seems worth 
while to try this experiment fairly. If we 
an meke the rest of the world--so far as 
hey need it—buy our silver at.as near as 
possible the vld coinage price, it will be 
well; if it turns out that we begin to be 
flooded, with foreign silver and the prod 
uct of our mines is not purchased abroad 
as usual, we cap consider what is next best 
o be done. Under all circumstances, it is 
satisfactory that a modus vivendi has 
been for the time arrived at, and the new 
experiment must and will be tried by the 
Secretary of the Treasary, with all fairness. 
The avowed object stated in the bill is to 
maintain the two metals ona parity. The 
silver notes issued by the Government will 
ost a doilar for each dollar issued, not as 
heretofore seventy to seventy-five cents in 
ost and balance in trust of either a higher 
or lower power. 

If the result should be to arrive at a price 
for silver near or quite equal vo $1 29 per 
ounce, it will give universal pleasure, and 
then no further agitation of this subject will 
arise; if, on the contrary, there should be a 
serious failure in this respect, each side will 
again agitate the question, the one claiming 
the measure was not radical enougb,and the 
other that any movement in the direction of 
making silver free of coinaye as gold and to 
keep it on a parity with it will utterly fail. 

In the constant practice of the right and 
the disposition to make it prevail is neces- 
satily involved in incessant warfare; not 
more true is this in religion and morals 
than in other lines of thought and 
business. The most absurd and _ hereti- 
cal doctrines are constantly being brought 
forward in the professions and trades, 
and also in finance and politics. The 
quack profession is as extensively developed 
in almost everything as in medicine; we see 
men who never accumulated a dollar dis- 
coursing to the multitude on financial mat- 
ters withan air and pretense of knowledge 
ten times more assuming than would be 
worn by the most thorough adept who had 
spent a lifetime in the intelligent pursuit 
of such information. What more absurd 
theory could be offered than the old green 
back scheme of unlimited issue of fiat 
money, not redeemable in anything but a 
new promise for an old one? We owe a debt 
of gratitude to the men wao fought that 
battle for honest money. But the fight is 
not over; this heresy crops out again and 
others kindred to it. it is forever the case 
as in those days when “every one that was 
in distress and in debt and discontented” 
gathervd themselves to the standard of 
David. All these are ready for a new deai, 
hoping that inthe general destruction of the 
present order they may in some way come 
outon top. One of the most absurd money 
platforms ever seen is shadowed forth ina 
question put to Congressional candidates 
in South Carolina by the Farmers’ Alliance. 
They ask: *‘ Are you in favor of the aboli- 
tion of national banks and the substitution 
of legal-tender [Treasury notes, in lieu of. 
national bank notes issued in sufficient vol- 
umes to do the business of the country on 
cash system, regulating the amount needed 
on a per capita basis as the business inter- 
ests of the country expand, and that all 
money issued by the Government shall be 
legal tender in payment of debts both pub- 
lic and private?”’ Taoen, too, Kansas sends 
to the Senate a b*ll which commences by 
denounciog Congress for having monetized 
gold; denounces monetizing anything, 
claims that money is based on force, and 
asserts that money is ‘‘a thought of legal- 
tender power stamped upon some material 
by a pation,’ aud referring to vhe legal- 
tender decision of our Supreme Court in 
1884, boldiy proposes to have the Govern 
ment issue ** full legal-tender silk-threaded 
greenback paper money,” until inter- 
est falis tnto ‘“‘silent disuse.’’ Note 
that, “silent disuse.’ No more need 
for banks. They kindly consent to re- 
ceive,in exchange at par, gold and silver 
coin of the United States for two years ouly 
for the silk-threaded paper, but propose to 
impri<on for life any Secretary of the Treas- 
ury who shall cause avy mvre coin to be 
made, but autborize bim to prepare a suffi- 
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tender power stamped upon some material” 
in the highest style of the art of engraving. 
Could anything be more idiotic, aid yet it 
is advocated by a large body of people. But 
from a United States Senator from Califor- 
nia comes a remarkable proposition, From 
the long experience in business affairs this 
gentleman has had and his, to be su; 
knowledge of such experiments hitherto, it 
seems inexplicable that he should prop-se 
that Congress should issue and loan $100,- 
000 000 of new greenbacks on farm mortgage 
security at 2 per cent. interest to all appli- 
cants of $500 or over, lending gne-halt the 
assessed value of the land. It would seem 
that if he would look for a moment at the 
Argentine Confederation which has just 
beea abruptly brought to a balt ip this sort 
of financiering, he would have hesitated in 
offering such a bill. Those peopje have 
been issuing bonds and taking mortgages 
in regular Farmers’ Alliance and Stanford 
style; 5,000,000 of people owe a public debt 
of $575,068,446. Then the Government has 
guaranteed for two banks issuing, cedules 
or farm mortgages to the sum of $514,000,000, 
with more banks to hear from with same 
Government guaranty, so that for this 
small population they have a debt of some- 
thing over $1,100,000,000 to carry, besides the 
current private business indebtedness of 
the people, and all this accumulated in 
time of peace. These Argentine people 
have been in the throes of a revolution 
in consequence and ready and trying tomob 
the President and Cabinet who were wicked 
or weak enough to put out such an im- 
mense indebtedness, and coin is at 4 premi- 
um bigh enough to satisfy the most rabid 
greenbacker. It is mortifying to know that 
our American people are any of them so 
simple and ignorant as to advocate such 
follics. It shows at home here there is need 
of education on financial subjects; and it 
will not do for us to sit down and let things 
take their course, or think it is some other 
person’s business to look to it. If the 
wealthy, intelligent and saving people of 
the United States do net attend to their 
political and society duties, we may expect 
all financial and other heresies to flourish, 
and to be badly governed under unwise and 
ruinous laws. Better stay at home and 
attend to the dissemination of correct prin- 
ciples and the nomination and election of 
intelligent, wise and honest men to office 
than to wander through the palaces and 
galleries of Europe. Citizens should feel 
that the control or possession of property 
brings duties. If the bankers, merchants 
and other men of position in the United 
States would recognize these obligations 
and discharge them as faithfully as their 
pecuniary ones, they would see the good 
results at once and their example would 
have a beneficent influence. 

This would be the arithmetic which would 
solve many a political problem; it would 
be the religion of patriotism, and its devo- 
tees would be the saviours of_their coun- 
try. 

The subject of financial education in an- 
other line will be brought before you by an 
able gentleman who is directly connected 
with an institution established for the 
training of young men to fill responsible 
positions of a banking and business nature. 
1 commend the subject of his remarks to 
your consideration. ‘ 

I wish to call your attention to a subject 
presented last year by Mr. John H. Leath- 
ers, of the Louisville, Kentucky, Banking 
Company, regarding the deposits of money 
by National Banks with State Banks. 
Every effort has been made by the officials 
of the Currency Department to prevent 
such deposits being made, The custom 
has been to treat them as loans. [t is be- 
lieved that such a construction is illegal, 
unjust and wrong, and that a voluntary 
deposit of one bank with anotner is in no 
sense aloan. It seems strange that a de- 
posit made with the Bank of America, New 
York, with its $5,000,000; the Bank.of the 
State of New York, with $1,730,000; the 
Merchants’ Loan and Trust Bank of Chica- 
0, with its $3,400,000; the Boatmen’s Bank 
of St. Louis, with $2,250,000; the State Bank, 
with $1,700,000, and the Louisville Banking 
Company, with $1 250,000 capital and sur- 
plus, should not be safe an treated as be- 
ing as proper to count as deposits as those 
made without limit in small national 
banks. 

It seems unjust, and it is believed that a 
large number of the national. banks feel a 
deep interest in a change of policy. 

In conclusion, I congratulate yon upon 
the flourishing condition of pur association 
—a large number of subjects will. be pre- 
sented to you for debate and consideration, 
in the discussion of which all are invited 
totake part Begging youg pardop,for the 
leugth of time I have occupied, | thank you 

for your kind attention, 
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THE theory of those who may be called 
the “Economists of the Chair,” and of 
many students who bave had no practical 
experience in the conduct of affairs, is that 
under modern methods of commerce and 
industry a very considerable amount of 
capital must of necessity have been pre- 
viously accumulated, in order that fixed 
wages may be agreed upon and may be 
paid in the conduct of any given branch of 
industry. 

Again, the theory of many practical men 
avd of many who claim to be economists 
but who have no real knowledge of affairs, 
is, that a certain or large volume of actual 
money is necessary to the conduct of busi- 
ness, and that for want of such a volume of 
money prices may be kept below their nor- 
mal or natural plane. 

Neither of these conceptions has any 
absolute foundation in fact. There is a 
certain relative truth in both, but there is 
no absolute basis for either. It depends 
wholly on certain given circumstances, va- 
rying in each instance, whether any consid- 
erable amount of capital is or can be made 
use of even in the conduct of a large enter- 
prise, in which specific rates of wages may 
nevertheless be agreed upon in advance, 
and may be promptly paid when earned. 
It depends upon certain other circumstances 
how much actual money, if any, is required; 
or to what extent instruments of exchange 
or currency, based wholly upon credit, may 
displace actual coin or money, which is 
also a legal-tender. 

Many obscure problems may be made 
quite clear by assuming hypothetical con- 
ditions which are wholly consistent with 
practice, altho perhaps varying in some 
measure from any single example in actual 
practice. In order to make this statement 
plaio and in order to prove that fixed rates 
of wages may be agreed upon and may be 
paid purely in credit money from the cur- 
rent proiuct of the work itself, by an em 
ployer who is without any considerable 
amount of capital previously accumulated, 
I will venture tosubmit the following imag- 
inary case: 

Ina given district of this country very re- 
mote from any occupied portion, connect- 
ed only with the settled part of the country 
by a very rapid but steadily flowing stream, 
down which substances may be carried, but 
up which they cannot be—there is a min- 
eral deposit which is known to contain gold 
ore and cinnabar, both in a very refractory 
condition. The deposit is in a park-like 
section of country, in which there are tim- 
ber, game, large chestnuts, mushrooms and 
wild oats. It is very difficut of access and 
nothing can be carried into it excepton the 
backs of mules in packs. Those who go 
there must depend wholly upon the coun- 
try for food and shelter as soon as they get 
there. 

A certain man who has no capital except 
in his head, but who possesses the entire 
confidence of certain other men who are in 
good credit who will indorse his nete fora 
moderate sum, believes that he can deal 
with these refractory ores in crucibles of 
clay, which may be made where the ore is 
found by the application thereto of heat 
derived from charcoal. 

He also possesses the confidence of or is 
in good credit with one hundred men, each 
of whom has a wife and child. He makes 
an arrangement to borrow a small amount 
of bauk notes, which are not evea a legal 
tender, but are redeemable in gold coin. 
They are purely credit money. He gives 
for the loan his note indorsed by his 
friends. Having done so he makes an 
agreement on a rate of wages to be paid 
with a hundred men, miners, blacksmiths, 
whitesmiths, farmers, etc., etc., who are all 
in debt for all that they possess or can carry 
with them, and who therefore rely wholly 
upon credit for their ability to go to this 
place and to work for him at a fixed rate of 
wages. He lays in a small qnantity of 
tools and medicines, and a few other small 
articles, all bought on credit; such as can 
be packed on mules; each man also packs 
upon mules gathered in sufficient number, 
enough food to cover the journey, a small 
amouat of materials for clothing, and each 
carries a gua with ammunition, all secured 
oncredit. In this list is comprised all the 
capital on which the movement is started, 
all of which is borrowed on credit. All the 
men are accustomed to the use of credit 
money in the form of bank notes, and will 
take it for their wagesso long asit isin good 
credit; 4. e., redeemable on demand. 

Each of these men possesses such “ horse 


pense” —a faculty wanting in most of the 
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tworkmen who strike—as to be well aware 
hat labor as well as capital is unproduc- 
tive unless directed and guided with intel- 
ligerce; they therefore grant credit to the 
promoter of this enterprise and agree to 
work for him. 

The leader on arrival at the field of work 
sete up a shop and prepares checks or tokens 
for small change which will be redeemed in 
goods attheshop. The mining being hard 
work, he has hired the men to workin the 
mine or the smelting furnace ata given 
rate of wages for six hours only in a day; a 
part of the number, however, attending to 
the smelting furnace in which the work is 
continuous, agreeing to work night and 
day shifts, twelve hourseach day, at double 
rates; the rest being at liberty to hunt, 
plant crops, dress furs, or do anything else 
on their own account in the houry in which 
they are not engaged in the mine or work- 
ing for wages, all their products being 
brought to the shop for purchase and sale; 
the women working according to their own 
will; one teaching the children, etc., etc. 
On this basis the community begins with a 
little capital which on their arrival at their 
destination is in cloth, tools and guns. 

The firat necessary enterprise is in build- 
ing logcabins. All agree to help each other 
on successive days until all are housed; a 
part raising the cabirs, a part making the 
bricks for the chimneys, etc. In the cabin 
of the leader, for which he hires the men to 
work extra hours inorder to make it double 
size, the shop is established. 

In the leisure hours huating goes ov; the 
wild grain is gathered to be prepared in 
hand-mills that have been brought over to 
serve until a grist-mill can be constructed; 
musbrooms are gathered and saved by dry- 
ing or pickling; preparation is made tostore 
the large chestnuts; parcels of ground are 
prepared for planting and the like; all the 
products are dealt in at the shop, which is 
conducted by the leader. By joint agree- 
ment a central building is constructed as 
common property where the few books 
brought may be gathered, and where the 
school and the religious services may be 
held. 

The enterprise is a success. The first un- 
dertaking is to smelt the gold ore. From 
time to time a remittance is made which is 
floated down the stream in a canoe or dug- 
out by one of the men especially taken off 
from other work and paid for doing that. 
He returns, bringing some additional sup- 
plies, and driving a bull, some cows, and a 
few sheep over the mountain. 

The whole exchange of the village itself 
is conducted by the use of the few bank 
notes first brought in and the checks for 
change issued at the shop, supplemented by 
credits on the ledger of the employer. 

Presently the employer finds that by 
treating th: ore of cinnabar he can send 
quicksilver tomarket and get more gold for 
it with which to make partial payments on 
bis note given to the bank which lent him 
the credit money, than he can by werking 
the gold ore; then the work of the commu- 
nity is transferred to the production of 
quicksilver and all the remittances for pay- 
ment of debts are made in this product. 

Thus far every part of this hypothetical 
case corresponds to what has been done 
somewherein fact. It is only necessary, in 
order to realize the factor of credit in,mak- 
ing prices, to imagine a larger enterprise 
and such a production of quicksilver at low 
cost, measured in terms of labor or at cur- 
rent rates of wages, as to increase the quan- 
tity thrown upon the market at the mouth 
of the river, so that it presently depresses 
the price and carries it below what could be 
gained by working the gold ores. When 
the price of cinnabar has thus been reduced 
the labor of the community is converted 

back to dealing with the ores of gold in 
part, or uotil an equilibrium is established 
in the relative supply of gold and quick- 
silver. 

In this example, or by extending the 
terms of the problem from a hundred men 
to thousands, one way witness the effect of 
@ Very small amount of capital from which 
wages cuuld not be derived or paid for any 
considerable number of weeks, unless im- 
mediately supplemented by production; 
nearly all such capital being made use of 
in the form of tools or instruments of pro- 
duction, but not being put into direct con- 
sumption by the workmen. From this .ex- 
ample also the effect of credit upon produc- 
tion and upon prices may be imagined. 

In this example of a community tied by 
credit to money of the best quality, which 
is redeemable in gold coin, but which is not 
returned for redemption during the period 
covered by this illustration, we may witness 
the necessity which has led to the establish- 
ment of the gold standard for such redemp- 
tion. 

And lastly, the factor of credit in leading 
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to the production of cinnabar to such an 
extent as to reduce the price of quicksilver 
in a very effectual manner, is put in evi- 
dence. 

In dealing with this example one might 
even dispense with"all the tools and imple- 
ments by assuming that a given number of 
intelligent people, only one of whom knew 
how to treat the ores and how to navigate 
the stream, bad been wrecked on the mar- 
gin of the place described, and had there 
established themselves by agreement in the 
way described, without money, goods or 
implements; resting their faith or credit 
upon the power of the one man among them 
capable of giving the necessary di: ection to 
their work and sorting themselves by mu- 
tual agreement under his control. 

It is not, however, pecessary or expedient 
to assume such an extreme case, because 
instances are frequent in which the credit 
of a capable man who is wholly without 
capital suffices to establish a branch of 
industry or a new art even in the thickly 
settled community, dealing also with other 
communities substantially in the manner 
described. 

Now it will be remarked tbat in order to 
make the beginning in the way in which I 
have put this hypothetical example, a bank 
shall have been established at the place 
from which the expedition started, on the 
basis of dealing in credifs or granting cred- 
its, and accepting deposits payable or 
redeemable in money which must itself be 
of good credit, or else the bank cannot 
exist. Moreover, the hundred men them- 
selves who are accustomed to deal with each 
other by the use of bank notes must give 
implicit confidence to the credit of such 
bank notes or else they will not accept them 
in payment for their wages. The credit of 
these bank notes rests wholly upon their 
redemption in coined money, which coin 
must itself be of good eredit. 

There is but one kind of money which is 
in absolute, undisputed, good credit 
throughout the world, and that is money 
made of gold, coined into pieces of estab- 
lished weight and fineness. That such is 
the only money which isin universal credit 
throughout the world is proved and estab- 
lished by the fact that all the international 
commerce of the wor!d in respect to which 
there are no acts of legal tender, and all 
the mutual obligations which are entered 
into by merchants residing in different 
parts of the world, are conducted in terms 
or promises of payment in money made of 
gold; that is to say, so long as London is 
the clearing house for the settlement of the 
balances of international commerce in 
pounds sterling, which is but a name for a 
given we'ght of gold of which the corre- 
sponding coin is the English sovereign. 

Gold is the ultimate standard in the great 
clearing-house of the world, altho in many 
parts of the world money made of silver is 
the money of account or in common use. 
These are chiefly the poor countries where 
the daily transactions are in small amouuts 
or quantities. 

I have assumed a hypothetical case, but 
it happens that a singular example has 
been given of the truth of this proposition. 
When the seal islands in Behring Sea were 
first put under the control of the United 
States, the Aleuts, who lived upon them 
and who captured the seals, coustituted a 
small community to whom the use of 
meney was unknown. The Russians had 
established a supply store where such arti- 
cles as were needed were dealt out to the 
Aleuts in exchange for sealskins; there 
was no discrimination in the choice of the 
skins, 89 many skins so many goods; there- 
fore the seals were killed without regard to 
aaythiag but the number, and under these 
conditions the community had existed for 
many years. 

Soen after the purchase of the islands, 
the Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the 
Treasury, at the instance of Professors 
Agassiz and Benjamin Pierce, appointed 
Captain Charles Bryant, who had for 
many years been captain of a whaler, to 
take charge of the seal fisheries, to organ- 
ize society upon the islands, and to take 
the general direction of the community, 
numbering about four hundred souls. He 
is a neighbor of mine in the summer at 
Buzzard’s Bay, a man of great powers of 
observation and executive ability. 

He found this little community of about 
four hundred persons dwelling in huts 
with dirt floors excavated below the surface 
of the ground,:batked up outside; they 
possessed -aptituie and industry; were 
without education; clothed mostly in 
skins; all occupied about an even plane 
and tbat avery low one; the children were 
without aay conception of mirth or amuse- 
ment; the community on the whole was 
orderly and well regulated, 


' He devel oped these people by intelligent 








direction. The company which leased the 


fisheries from the Goverument co operated 
with bim. Heintroduced the use of money, 
importing two thousand dollars in silver 
coin from San Francisco. The company 
established shops where goods were bought 
and sold. He induced the more intelligent 
to move from their close and uuwholsome 
cabins to houses built of wood, the materi- 
als being imported, the floors raised above 
the ground. Before his term of office 
ended all had been removed to houses of 
this kind. 

The people still continued to live chiefly 
on seal meat and blubber, but some gath- 
ered a kind of wild oats or millet, which 
ripens on these islands where there is no 
sunshine during the season in which tbe 
grain is matured with which to feed stock 
imported from the mainland. He gradu- 
ally induced a system of exchange for the 
fabrics suitable for clothing, purchased in 
San Francisco. 

Their vegetable food consisted of berries 
from which they also made a kind of wine; 
of wild celery, and of tbe roots of a large 
kind of lupine which they cooked. 

The price paid for each sealskin was forty 
cents, and the number killed was limited 
each year to ove hundred thousand. The 
annual purchases and sales therefore 
amounted to forty thousand dollars; these 
transactious were conducted by the use of 
two thousand dollars in silver coin, or five 
dollars per head. Weekly settlements of 
wages were made at the shop. 

Now observe the result. After seven 
years, which was the term of Captain Bry- 
ant’s service, the whole community had 
changed. There were none s0 badly 
housed or clothed or fed as all bad been at 
the beginning. A few remained on the 
lowest plane, which was still higher than 
the previous condition. The great mass 
were better off, and about ten per cept. had 
made accumulations which they converted 
into coin. They at first placed the coin in 
the hands of Captain Bryant to carry it to 
San Francisco to be invested. The coin he 
of course retained on the islands, transfer- 
ring the credit. When they first learned of 
the increase from the investments, they 
supposed the coin had been planted and 
bad produced an increase of itself. Ata 
later date the Fur Company became the 
bankers of the community. 

The people soon learned to make dresses, 
and waited the return of Mrs. Bryant and 
her niece from their occasional visits to San 
Francisco in order to copy the latest fash- 
ions brought back by them. 

The children became cheerful and mirth- 
ful; they soon learned how to laugh; but 
in showing them pie'ures the greatest care 
had to be taken at first not to give them 
caricatures, because they believed every 
picture put before them to be the represent- 
ative of a fact. 

Lastly, after the introduction of money, 
an investigation was made as tothe relative 
value of the skins taken from seals of dif- 
ferent ages. The variation ws very great, 
and the total value of the whole product 
by careful selection for killing according 
to age, was raised in very large measure by 
paying different prices for the seals selected 
by the different men who were engaged in 
the work. In this competition the quality 
of the whole flock of seals, if one may name 
an aggregation of millions by tbat term, was 
raised, and the value of the product was 
very much increased, while the number 
killed in ratio to the whole was relatively 
diminished. 

In this example we have a case of very 
little capital made use of as an instrument 
of production; very little money mace use 
of im promoting circulation; competition 
established; the conditions ef life improved; 
all wages increased, none diminished; and 
asorting of the people according to their 
relative ability and industry, with a wene- 
ral improvemeut of the whole condition of 
society, corresponding to that which takes 
place in the world at large through the 
inflaence of science and invention, ot which 
inventions that of money was one of the 
most potent. You will observe, however, 
that the single market for sealskins 1s in 
London, where the secret of their conver- 
sion into a merchantable condition is 
jealously guarded, and where their price is 
determined in terms of gold. 

lf any tampering were permitted in that 
standard, what would be the effect?- Ina 
gathering of bankers it is only necessary to 
put this question. 1s 1t not manifest that 
altho the Aleuts were as ignorant as the 
Greenbackers of our own time and genera- 
tion, yet they were saved from the conse- 
quences of their ignorance by the fact that 
in the commerce of nations no legal-tender 
act can be applied,and, therefore, the single 
standard of gold is absolutely maintained, 

jn thisexample of the seal king 1 have 





treated the only case of which I ever heard 
where a givev population producing asivgle 
article for sale was served with a fixed 
amount of circulating medium, while the 
product depended absolutely upon a sipvgie 
market, the ultimate price being fixed on 
the basis of gold. All the transactions were 
established upon the busis of confidence, 
ability and credit, the final credit resting 
upon the credit ofa given quantity of gold. 

Coined ‘money has been well designated 
as coiued credit; its valuation orestimation, 
which is purely an intellectual fact, or ab 
stract and permanent idea ingrained in the 
human mind by long experience, is due to 
the credit or trust reposed in the future 
through the nexus of a material which is as 
sure to command a service equivalent to 
that rendered at the present time as any 
material substance can be, that material 
being gold 

This estimation cr value bas become es- 
tablished by natural selection, or by what 
in theese modern days we call evolution—and 
not by legislation. 

Legislation is powerless to change or alter 
this estimation. 

Every race which has ever been discov- 
ered that has come into the possession of 
gceld—whether barbarous, semi barbarous 
or civilized; every commercial State; every 
borrower; every lender, gives confidence or 
grants a credit to gold or to the assared 
promise of gold to be delivered at a future 
date in preference to every other material 
or kind of money. Unquestionably the 
value or estimation of gold in its ratio to 
other products, including silver, has 
changed in the course of ages. [ am pro- 
foundly convinced that it has changed in 
very considerable measure since the huge 
addition to the quantity of gold which has 
occurred since the opening of tne mines and 
gold washipgsin California and io Austra- 
lia, and I think that given quantities of 
gold will not command as much service 
now as they would before those discoveries. 
But there has been nochange within the 
ordinary range of time covering customary 
transactions or customary forms ef money 
obligations, that has ever sbaken or dis- 
turbed the confidence of men and nations 
in the valuation or estimation of gold, ex- 
cept the fear which was greatly promoted 
by the French economist, Michel Chevalier, 
soon after the abundant product in Califor- 
nia was developed, when ascare was pro- 
moted lest gold should be greatly depre- 
ciated in its ratio to silver. 

If regard be given to any of the standard 
lists of prices, such as the list of the Lon- 
don Economist, the Hamburg list,which is 
the most ample and of the highest author- 
ity, or any other. it will appear that subse- 
quently to 1849-50 to 1873 there.wasa ten- 
dency to higher prices, which culmirated 
in the great inflation of 1872 73. Therecamea 
tendency to declining pricesin nearly all the 
neces-aries of life, culminating in 1883-84. 
But the lowest average of the lat:er period 
was but atrifle below the range of prices 
of 1845 and 1849. Inthe mean time a most 
profound revolution bad occurred in the 
whole mechanism of production and dis- 
tribution. One can bardly doubt that the 
labor cost of the production and distribu- 
tion of all staple commodities which are 
necessary to life his been reduced one-third 
to one-half since 1849, yet prices are on the 
whole higher to-day than they were in that 
year. Tomy mind this gives evidence that 
both gold and silver have depreciated in 
their purchasing power or value, the latter 
more than the former. 

Dr. Sootheers’s ‘‘ Materialen,” containing 
the most valuable Hamburg list of prices, 
constitutes the most important part of my 
report on bi metalism in Europe, made to 
the President in 1887. I still have many 
copies, which I will send to any one who 
will remit eight cents tor the postage. 

Tnere is one example of an entirely differ- 
ent standard in the valuation of gold from 
that of the worldin general. When trade 
with Japan was opened it was very soon 
discovered that Japan had been so long 
isolated amung nations as to have caused a 
large accumuiation of gold and a relative 
deficiency of silver; or else if there were no 
deficiency the conditions were such that the 
ratio of silver to gold was, I believe, one to 
four or five. As a matter of course, as soon 
as international commerce was allowed, 
Japan was drained of its gold, which rose 
in value or estimation in a very short time, 
so that the exchange was adjusted. Fora 
time gold was withdrawn and silver was 
substituted. 

In the seal islands silver was established 
and used without gold; but the ultimate 
standard of all the transactions was the 
gold value of the sealskin in London, and 
the silver served only as a token. 

Now let us consider another kind of ex- 


ample, Next to gold, perhaps the com- 





‘modity for which we may say there is an 


almost absolute and constant demand, is 
wheat. This demand is not univerra), but 
is so absolute that in many piaces even the 
cultivators of wheat will use a less costly 
kind of grain for their own food and will 
send their wheat to market. 

The one place where there is an absolute 
and constant demand for foreign wheat is 
Great Britain. Tbat demand may become 
effective in drawing supplies either from 
the United States, from Russia, from India, 
from Australia, from South America, on a 
change in its valuation or ratio to gold of 
only one cent per bushel. The price in 
Mark Laveis measured in shillings and 
pence per Eaglish quarter, at the standard 
of the pound sterling, which is the name 
given to a certain numberof grains of gold. 
Now the legal standard or unit of value in 
the United States is a dollar made of gold, 
which agaiv is but a name given to acer- 
tain number of grains of gold. Few actnal 
gold dollars have ever been coined, and [ 
believe nove are coined at the present time. 
The multiples known as eagles, half-eagles 
and double eagles are coined; but thestand- 
ard, like that of the English sovereign, is 
the pumber of grains of gold in a dollar 
which the law declares to he the unit of 
value. Note Revised Statutes U. S., section 
3511. The gold coins of the United States 
shall be a one dollar piece, which at the 
standard weight of 25and 8-10 grainsshall 
be the unit of value. We have economized 
gold, saving the wear and abrasion of the 
coin by substituting tokens, certificates or 
notes; the gold certificates of deposit issued 
by the United States; the legal-tender notes 
redeemable in gold; the bank note convert- 
ible into gold; the silver dollar and the 
silver certiticate are all convertible into 
gold. Therefore when the price of wheat is 
being established according to the relative 
supply and demand, consideration is always 
given to the price in Mark Lane. 

What will this wheat bringin England? 
The answer to that question establishes the 
price that the wheat will bring upon the 
seaboard of the United States; because we 
produce more wheat than we can possibly 
cousume, and it cannot be kept cver a sea- 
son except at heavy cost. The price upon 
the seaboard of the United States estab- 
lisbes the price that can be paid by the 
miller in Minneapolis; and the price whieh 
can be paid bythe miller establishes the 
value at the farm in Minuesota or in 
Dakota, or anywhere else. Whatever kind 
of money may serve in the domestic trade 
of this country—gold, silver, greenbacks, or 
wild-cat bavk notes, the value and price of 
wheat is established on a gold basis, and 
the farmers run a)] the risk of apy varia- 
tion from that standard. 

What are the factorsin making that price 
ata given timein this country? Solong as 
we adhere to the gold standard or unit of 
value, named dollar, weighing 25 and 8-10 
grains, 910 fine gold, the price is meas- 
ured at the same standard as that estab- 
lished in Mark Lane, v'z., the grains of 
gold containedin a pound sterling. Itisa 
mere question of proportion, and there is 
no risk in computing the exchange. 

But when the merchant in England pro- 
poses to buy wheat in Russia he must take 
into consideration the cost of converting 
the ruble into gold, i.e., the depreciated 
paper promise of a ruble which serves as 
a medium of exchange in Russia. If he 
proposes to buy wheat ia India he must 
take into consideration the variable ratio of 
the silver rupee. which is the standard in 
India. If he proposes to buy wheatin the 
Argentine Republic, he must consider the 
yet more fluctuating quality of the paper 
money of the Argentine Republic. 

All these computations, which are subject. 
to great variation even in the period of 
time which must elapse between the pur- 
chase of the wheat in Russia, in India, or in 
South America, and its arrival in England, 
constitute an element of risk, and therefore 
an element of cost to which the traffic be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
which is based upon the gold standard, is 
not subjected. It follows that the exchange 
of wheat for gold between the United States 
and Great Brituin possesses the elements of 
stability and of certainty in every one of 
the factors which go to make up the price. 
The variations in the railway freights, in 
the canal freights, in the steamsbip freights, 
in the merchants’ charges, and in the bank- 
ers’ charges for negotiating the exchange, 
are small in proportion to the value of the 
wheat itself. The element which varies 
least is the rate of exchange in settling the 
transaction on a gold basis. Hence it fol- 
lows that there may be large and continu- 
ous transactions atasmall but well-assured 
profit between Great Britain and the Unit- 
6d States; while the transactions in wheat 

With Russia, India apd South America are 
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subject to chances and changes which limit 
them in velumeand subject them toall the 
speculative doubts due to the want of credit 
of the Russian paper roble, the silver 
rupee, and of the Argentine notes. 

Hence it follows that the world’s com- 
merce in wheat of which the price is the 
international price, is established on the 
basis of the gold standard and is conducted 
in. terms of credit to which no act of legal 
tender is or can be applied. The man who 
promises to pay gold in London but who 
dwells in the United States or any other 
part of the world, must either pay the gold 
or its equivalent, or become bankrupt. He 
is not or cannot be empowered by an act of 
legal tender to substitute either depreciated 
paper money or depreciated silver money 
in liquidation of bis promise. 

Credit on a gold basis is therefore the 
prime factor in establishing the price of 
wheat everywhere. Little or no coined 
money or money of any kind is made use 
of in the conduct of the international com- 
merce in wheat. The balance of account, 
defined either in pounds sterling or in dol- 
lars, is settled mainly by the shipment of 
gold bars rather than of gold coin. Gold 
bars are not money in the ordinary sense; 
but they constitute the standard to which 
the money of every race, country or nation 
is tied by indissoluble bonds which no coin- 
age act, no act of legal tender, no form of 
legislation anywhere can cut. The Con- 
gress cf the United States, by tampering 
with the unit of value, may impair the con- 
fidence of the commercial world in its own 
standard of value. It may introduce, by 
acts corresponding to those which are now 
agitated, the same uncertainty and the 
same element of cost into the transactions 
in wheat, cotton, meat, corn, and every 
other variety of product in this country 
which now affect the price in other coun- 
tries in which the money of the country is 
in bad credir. It may inject an element of 
uncertainty into our international com- 
merce such as now affccts all the transac 
tions of India, Russia, and of the South 
American Republics; but in spite of all its 
mis-legislation, of all its efforts to avoid its 
obligation, the higher law which governs 
international commerce will render all 
such eff orts fatile,and will only oppress our 
farmers by increasing the cost of exchang- 
ing the products of this country for the 
things which the farmer needs for his own 
consumption. At the same time such mis- 
legislation impairs eenfidence and obstructs 
trade, commerce and manufacturing in all 
branches among our own people. 

As it is with wheat so is it with cotton: 
so itis with dairy products: so it is with the 
manufactures of iron, of steel and of cop- 
per; so it is with every article for which 
there is any wide or extended commerce. All 
prices are ultimately established at the 
gold standard, and will continue to bein 
spite of the futile attempts of legislators to 
set up some other depreciated or variable 
kiod of money in place of the grains of gold 
coatained in the dollor of the United States, 
which is the unit of value. 

The conclusion which I have reached in 
my mind, after a long study of the statistics 
of banking and observation of the facts of 
commerce, is this: 

By a process of natural selection gold has 
become the established standard to which 
everything else will be rated throughout 
the world, either directly or indirectly, 
The only exception would be a case corre- 
sponding tothat of Japan. But cases corre- 
sponding to the conditions of Japan are nc 
longer pessible. Even the advocates of 
tariffs like the McKinley bill cannot isolate 
anation. Absurdities in regard to non-ex- 
portable money like those indulged in by 
the late William D. Kelley, are likewise 
impracticable. 

These measures show a sort of intellect- 
ual stupefaction, indicating that their 
supporters are either incapable of reasoning 
upon the subjects treated, or else are un- 
willing to be governed by the logic of facts. 

The world has become a neighborhood, 
and the exchanges of the necessaries of life 
are world-wide. The subjects of interna- 
tional commerce are in very small measure 
articles of luxury. The great volume of 
the imports and exports of every country 
consist of the goods and wares which are 
consumed by the millions rather than by 
the millionaires. Men serve each other as 
well as they can in spite of the obstructions 
to commerce which are set by legislation 
through the ignorance or incapacity of 
legislators. These subjects of international 
commerce may bear a very small ratio to 
the domestic consumption of the people 
who trade with each other; but.they con 
stitute the balance-wheel through which or 
by means of which all prices everywhere 
are brought to the standard of value on 
which foreign commerce is conducted; and 





that is, the ratio or value of the articles 
which are exchanged, measured in terms of 
gold. 

What then ensues? There has been no 
scarcity of gold anywhere at any time dur- 
ing the last thirty years; none since the 
huge additions to the volume of gold which 
have been brought into use since 1850. 
That volume of gold is the basis of credit 
throughout the world, and it will remain 
the basis of credit and the standard of 
deferred payments in all international 
commerce, because it is impossible to 
displace it by acts of international legal 
tender. Acts of legal tender may disp] 
gold in the conduct of the domestic com- 
merce of any country. Of that we are well 
aware through our bitter pst experience, 
and it is possible that we may be subjected 
to a second bitter lesson. I think myself 
that we shall be spared, because the gold 
standard will remain unimpaired in spite 
of special legislatior, or rather in spite of 
legislation of any kind. 

I now call your attention to the fact that 
there is no quantitative relation of money 
to the transactions of nations to be foundin 
the statistics of commerce in this or in any 
other country. The volume of the actual 
instruments of exchange constituting the 
money of this country has varied in the fol 
lowing proportions during the last few 
years. 

The latest statement of the various kinds 
of money in circulation issued by the Treas- 
ury Department, is as follows: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING THE 
CHANGES IN CIRCULATION DURING JULY, 1890. 
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The conclusion follows that credit is the 
prime factor in making prices. An infla- 
tion of credit may octur such as many of 
us have witnessed many times, and will 
produce a panic; that panic is a rough proc- 
ess of cure or adjustment to normal condi- 
tions. During this inflation of credit an 
inflation of prices will make the few rich at 
thecost ofthe many. Those who areshrewd 
enough to get out at the right time will 
grow rich; those who are not will become 
bankrupt; but the great body of consumers 
will pay both the profit of the few and the 
loss of the bankrupt. 

On the other band, an inflation of curren- 
cy or a great creation of cheap or fiat money 
by statute, forced into circulation by an 
act of legal tender; or a coinage act which 
forces a great yuantity of token currency 
made of low-priced silver into service; or 
an issue of such an excess of Government 
notes as to impair their credit, will neither 
inflate prices nor raise wages; on the con- 
trary, by impairing credit such acts will 
lower prices, depress wages, increase the 
amount of compulsory idleness, and by 
their bad effect will ultimately work their 
own repeal. 

Some of these evils may be avoided 
through circumstances wholly outside the 
control of the specific Congress by which 
unintelligent Acts affecting the currency 
may be passed. For instance, up to tbis 
time, since the resumption of specie pay- 
meat, it bas proved to be impossible for any 
Congress to seriously impair the credit of 
the United States. Nobody really believes 
that the United States will permit the dis- 
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This would give within a fraction of 
twenty-two dollars per head on the probable 
population at the present time. I am not 
aware that there has been any scarcity of 
currency anywhere. If there has been, the 
need of additional circulation bas not 
become conspicuous; but it may happen 
that there is room enough for additional 
notes, silver certificates or gold certificates, 
provided redemption in gold is assured. It 
may happen that the certificates based 
upon the additional purchase of silver, 
will all be taken so long as they are re- 
deemable or convertible into gold coin. 

On the other hand, it is probable that 
the rapid organization of banks, especially 
in the South and in the more distant points 
in the West, has to acertain extent done 
away with the need of notes and coin for 
actual use. 

It will be observed, however, that the 
quantity of money or currency in circula- 
tion at the present time is less than it was 
in 1880, and considerably less than in 1885- 
86, yet, on the whole, while the prices of 
the necessaries of life have been lower than 
in 1880, they are now tending to a higher 
range, while the wages of labor are dis- 
tinctly higher than they were in 1880. 
There may also be said to be no compul 
sory idleness in existence, and there is no 
lack of fair profit in the regular work of 
the country. 

There is a considerable disturbance in 
prices and wages in the few arts which are 
directly affected by the uncertainty of 
tariff legislation. {t is doubtful, however, 
if the producers, especially of agricultural 
products, ever received as much in a given 
year as they secured on the product of the 
year 1889; and Ithink you wi!l all join me 
in the conclusion that on the whole the year 
1889 was of rather more than normal pros- 
perity. As you review in your own minds 
the conditions of business at the several 
dates given ia this diagram,I think you 
will come to the conclusion that the varia- 
tions in the quantity of money or money 
substitutes had little to do with the varia 
tions in trade and commerce. 

I am inclined to believe, and I think that 
every student of banking will agree with 
me in the judgment, that the quantity of 
money which is required in actual circula- 
tion and by means of which the actual 
small exchanges of the country are con- 
ducted, adjusts itself in inverse proportion 
to the intelligence of the people. The most 
intelligent people will make the greatest 
use of instruments of credit and of the 
methods of banking, and the least use of 
actual money. The least intelligent will 
make tbe greatest proportionate use of 
actual money, and will deprive themselves 
in greatest measure of the benefit of credit 
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pl tof only its legal unit of value, 
to wit, the gold dollar; but great risks have 
been run, and greater risks may yet be run 
by increasing the coinage of silver; but as 
the French Minister remarked in 1804: ‘‘ The 
Lord helps the fools, the drunken men and 
the United States.’’ 

I made up my mindin 1887 that through 
the extension of the railway and the steam- 
shipservice of the world,and the development 
of the great continents of Asia, Africa and 
South America, the commerce of the silver- 
usiag nations would be enormously extend- 
ed, and the product of silver (which then 
only amounted to about a half per cent. 
perannum in ratiotothe quantity fairly 
supposed to be in use in the world) would 
not be increased so as to become excessive 
in proportion to the ultimatedemand. I 
then came to the conclusion that the world 
would soon need far more than the present 
supply either of iron, cottonor silver. I am 
still of that opinion; and so long as the leg- 
islation of the United States does not dis- 
turb the redemption in gold coin of the va- 
rious kinds of money now in circulation, 
so as to impair our credit, we may be able 
to bear the additional burden of the pur- 
chase of silver and pay for it out of our 
taxes,and perhaps get a profit on it to 
which we shall not be entitled, owing to the 
growing demand of the silver-using coun- 
tries for the white metal to serve their own 
purposes. 

These are cheerful views and hopefal. 
Whether they will be justified or not, time 
will tell. 

If, on the other hand, the “ friends of sil 
ver,’’ so called, succeed in impairing our 
credit, we may witness a severe financial 
pressure which can only be remedied by 
withdrawing our support from the silver 
market and leaving silver bullion to find its 
true level, be it 40 pence or 60 pence per 
ounce, 

The result miy be obscured for a time by 
special circumstances, but nothing short of 
@ universal agreement and a common in- 
ternational act of legal tender can displace 
gold from the position in which it has be 
come established; to which gold standard 
all prices of all. commodities, silver in- 
cluded, will be brought for adjustment and 
by which they will be rated. 

I doubt even if a universal act of bi- 
metalic legal tender established through- 
out Asia, Africa and South America, as well 
as in Europe and this country, could pre- 
vent gold being withdrawn and hoarded in 
preference to silver, if there should be such 
an excessive production of silver as I myself 
once feared and sch as many now fear. 

Of that excessive production I can, how- 
ever, see no prospect, and I feel well assured 
that even the present futile acts by which 
the “ friends of silver,” so-called, areinter- 
fering with its normal price and probably 
keeping it below its normal level, will cre- 
ateonly a temporary disturbance and will 
not seriously impair the great volume of 
credit which is the prime factor in making 
prices and facilitating exchauges. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, that the act- 
ual business transactions of this country iu 


one hundred fold the volume of money in 
circulation or held in reserve by banks, 
consisting of gold and gold certificates; 
silver and silver certificates; legal-tender 
notes; bank notes and subsidiary coin; all 
of which instruments of exchange are now 
convertible into gold coin; that 1s to say, 
bearing in mind that the volume of credit 
granted to farmers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, tradesmen, workmen and others in 
order to enable the production and ex- 
change of products to be conducted at pres- 
ent prices, at this very moment probably 
exceeds the whole amount of circulating 
medium by fifty-fold—it becomes manifest 
that any inflation of the currency or addi- 
tion to the money in circulation which im- 
pairs its credit and renders ultimate re- 
demption in gold doubtful, must result in 
such a contraction of credits as will 
obstruct commerce, depress prices, and 
work in the very reverse of what the advo- 
cates of inflation expect. 





The officers elected at the late meeting 
of the American Bankers’ Association for 
the ensuing year were: 

President: Morton McMichael, Prest, 
First National Bank, Philadelphia, Penn. 
First Vice-President: R. M. Nelson, Prest. 
Commerciai Bank, Selma, Ala, 

Executive Council for three years : Geo. 
S. Coe, Prest. American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, New York City; E. 8S, Butts, 
Prest. Vicksburg Bank, Vicksburg, Miss. ; 
E. B. Judson, Prest. First National Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Chas. Parsons, Prest, 
State Bank of St. Louis, Mo.; J. G. Ham- 
mer, Cash. Union National Bank, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J.; Jas. H. Willock, Prest. 
Second National Bank, Pittsburg, Penn.; 
Geo. A. Butler, Prest. National Trades- 
men’s Bank; New Haven, Conn. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE Treasury measures of relief, liberal 
as they have been. have not yet sufficed 
to repair confidence in Wall Street, nor to 
restore to the local business community 
its usual measure of banking support. 
The sum disbursed by the Government in 
the purchase of 44 per cent. bonds, under 
the circular of August 2!st, has amounted 
to close upon $20,000,000; but a large pro- 
portion of it has been paid out at Wash- 
ington, Boston, Philadelphia and other 
centers, so that the proceeds going into 
the New York banks have been almost in- 
significant, compared with their needs. 
During the week in which the bonds were 
purchased, the banks lost $2,250,000 net 
of currency, through their exchanges 
with the interior; and the payments of 
the Sub-Treasury, including those on ac- 
count of purchased bonds, exceeded the 
receipts by only $2,993,000; so that the net 
result of the relief to the New York banks 
did little more than supply the demand 
for currency from other points. The 
bank statement of the week showed a re- 
duction in the deficiency of lawful money 
reserve from $2,512.000 to $537,000; but 
this was less the result of the purchases 
of bonds than of a decrease of $4,400,000 
in deposits, which diminished by $1.100,- 
000 the amount of reserve legally called 
for. 

In addition to the disbursements arising 
from the purchase of bonds, the amount 
of the outstanding circulation was in- 
creased during August by $4,436,000 net; 
but of this no appreciable amount appears 
to have found its way into the banks of 
this city. Upon the whole, therefore, 
while the relief measures adopted by Sec- 
retary Windom may have benefited the 
banks at other points and put a consider- 
able amount of money into the hand-to- 
hand circulation, yet to the New York 
bamks the relief has been, in one way or 
another, almost entirely neutralized. 
Considering the many ways in which 
othersections are dependent upon or are 
influenced by the condition of the New 
York banks, the in :dequacy of the relief 
afforded at this center becomes a matter 
of national importance, and its effect 
must be more or less felt upon the season's 
trade at large. : 

The Secretary of the Treasury has pro- 
vided a further source of aid in a circular 
dated August 30th, offering to buy $20,- 








the exchange of products, wholly irrespect- 
ive of the sales of stocks, bonds, lands end 


thy like, exceed ip their yalue by fifty to 


000,000 more of 43's on the terms stipu- 
, lated in his offer of August 21st. In the 
| tirst four days, the amount of bonds pur- 
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chased under this circular amounted 
to about $8,500,000. This response fell 
much short of that made to the previous 
offer, and had a disappvinting effect upon 
Wali Street. ~ 

Taking the condition of the money 
market asa whole, it may be said that, 
while the feeling is more settled than it 
has been, the actual relief arising from 
the intervention of the Government falls 
very seriously below what the situation 
calls for. The banks evidently regard 
the condition of affairs as calling for 
serious caution, for altho they reduced 
their loans and discounts nearly $10,000,- 
000 during the last two weeks of 
August, they are still discarding dis- 
counts and merchants have to market 
their paper almost entirely with the coun- 
try banks while time luans against col- 
laterals are unprocurable and lending 
operations are virtually restricted to call 
loans. The effect of this is to make 
“call” money comparatively easy at 
five and six per cent.; but it would be 
very, deceptive to regard the “call” 
market as representing the market at 
large; on the contrary, it would be 
more exact to say that lending opera- 
tions are virtually suspended, except so 
far as respects transient loans to stock 
exchange houses, whose wants are very 
small. Under these circumstances, much 
solicitude is felt as to the course of 
future responses,to the Treasury offer to 
buy bonds. 

The stock market can hardly be said to 
feel any direct pressure from the con- 
dition of the money market, for, as stated 
above, the stock brokers are about the 
only parties to whom the banks, at 
present, deem it prudent to lend. But 
operators perceive that the existing state 
of things is directly opposed to specula- 
tive operations, and not a few of them 
are anxious to get out of their holdings 
until the cloud disappears or reveals a 
silver lining. The consequence is a de- 
pressed feeling at the Exchange, extreme 
dullness, and declining prices. Some- 
what singularly, the ‘ bears” have ab- 
stained from any demonstration in force, 
notwithstanding the inducements which 
the situation affords. Very Jittle atten- 
tion is paid to the factors which usually 
control the fluctuations in prices, the 
chief exception being in the case of Rock 
Island, which has been freely séld on the 
rumors of an unfavorable condition of 
the company’s finances. On Friday it 
was reported that the Director of the 
Mint will purchase 7,250,000 ounces of 
silver in October, instead of the usual 
4,500,000 ounces; but the only response 
to this modicum of prospective relief was 
a decline in prices, The market has been 
so severely shaken by the paralyzed con- 
dition of the banking interest that it will 
require time and a much stronger condi- 
tion of the bank reserves to restore confi- 
dence. Brokers seem very generally to 
entertain a pessimistic view as to the fu- 
ture of prices, and appear to expect a 
further decline, but complain that they 
cannot get their clients to sell; which 
may, to some extent, explain why prices 
have not fallen more under circumstances 
80 calculated to produce a decline. 

Sales of bank stock for week ending 
September 6th, 1890: 


Leather Manuf... 
Third. & Fulton..... 241 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


The Secretary of the Treasury, having 
offered to redeem a second twenty mil- 
lion of four and one-half percent. bonds 
at par and interest to maturity if pre- 
sented before September 20th, offers an 
inducement to the holders of these bonds 
to send them into the Treasury. Messrs. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, the well-known 
bankers of this city, have for sale a very 
desirable list of the best railroad bonds, 
together with government and munici- 
pal bonds, a list of which they will be 
pleased to send to holders of redeemed 
Treasury bonds. 

- The Ardsley Company of New York, 
is a company recently formed in this 
city with a capital stock of one million 
dollars for the purchase of the property 
recently sold by Mr, Cyrus W. Field to 











Mr. Chas. Henry Butler, situated at Ards- 
ley on the New York and Northern Rail- 
wav, one hour from Rector Street, con- 
sisting of over eight thousand city lots. 
Real estate in this immediate vicinity is 
exceedingly active, and large sales have 
taken place during the last few months, 
Attention is called to the advertisement 
in another column. 

The following securities were sold at 
the Real Estate Exchange and Auction 
Room, on the 8d inst. 

25 shares Home Insurance Company, 148. 

$11,000 Houston, West Street and Pavonia 
Ferry R. R.7 per cent. bonds, due 1894, 10554 and 
interest. 

1 share Chemica) National Bank, 4,700. 

15 shares Market and Fulton National Bank, 
241. 

29 shares State Trust Company, 18644. 

$1,000 Erie R. R. second mortgage 5 per cent. 
extended registered bond, due 1919, 113. 

100 shares Third National Bank, 10534. 

The Bank Commissioners ot California 
have issued their twelfth annual report. 
The total number of banks in the State is 
232, an Sincrease of thirteen over last 
year. Total resources, $261,533,000, of 
which $23,359 000 was in actual money 
and $22.607,600 iuvested in stocks and 
bonds. Net increase for the year, $141,- 
841,000. 








Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Beal Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 











CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


To Holders of United 
States 4) per cent. 
Bonds: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY has of- 
fered to redeem a second $20,000,000 of 444 per cent. 
bonds at par and interest to maturity. if presented 
for payment before September 2th. 

Bonds can be presented atour office for 
redemption. 

WE ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY at current 
market rates net other Government bonds, bends of 
the District of Columbia, New York City 3s—all the 
foregoing exempt from tax, and legal investments 
for savings banks, insurance companies and trustees. 

WE ALSO HAVE FOR SALE at market rates a se- 
lected list of the best railroad bonds, such as Lake 
Shore, Michigan Central, Harlem, United Companies 
of New Jersey, the various Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western issues, etc., etc. Fall list on application. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
Bankers and Dealers in Bonds, 
28 Nassau St., New York. 


ROANOKE, VA., 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 








f Roanoke. “Will be 
~ 4 


lad t Fy! all corres) 
a - MP & CO., Roanoke. Va. 


¥RANOIS B. 





Letters 


of 
Credit. 
oe 4 -4.-L, si Investment 
Feceive accounts of Banks, u Securities. 


ontng = favorable ~~ gna pas e 
collection of Yay ees abroad ou in the 
United States ‘ana Canaaa, and of drafts 
United States on foreign coun 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


HON. ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
GOVERNOR OF TENNE™=EE. 


fowe in he 





WRENCE S. Mc-TT é way, N.Y., Ne 
Ff. W. Prescott & Co., ols ‘Broad’ St., Bosto 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
PAID CAPITAL,..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. C ticut Trust 
Ewcecutore, ete..can invest in these bonds. 


The Safe Deposit Co, of New York, 


140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY. 
THE LEADING AND MOST SUCCESSFUL 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 
HAVE NEW SAFES 


WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
s Send for circular. 
FRANCIS M.JENCKS, President. 
GEORGE H. VOSE, Sec’y. 


Notioe to Investors. 




















mites ot of water mains. earney has grown from / 
population in five years. For full particu- 
nted maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co, 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 
Kansas City Investments. 


Money loaned at profitable rates on safe secu- 
rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars furnished on application. 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 
405, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A SAFE INVESTMENT. 


jy and pr 








n the wnarket. 
promptly paid in New York =a 
re ane 


HAHA ST 
Sioux Falls, S 


Its coupons are 
For particu- 
COMPANY, 





least 45,U0U and ist rapidty growing. Loans 
made on a conservative basix only. Lots 
in desirable sub-divisions for sate at $100 


First mportyoge tens wy * = Tacoma improved 
wA property. a pepulation of at 


and upw: ; sure large ad- 
vance. Reference, Washington National Bank For 
maps ap and iculars with full information. address 





For those desiring profitable use of idle funds 
our Guaranteed Mortgages and Debentures 
are very attractive. They )est on improved, produc- 
tive Kansas City rea! estate worth treble their face 
and constantly growing in value, besides the Com- 
pany’s $350,000 paid-up capital. 

GENERAL OFFICES: 


Husted Building, Kausas City, Kansas, 


New York Manager—F. E. MAINE, Auburn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Managers—B. F. GLENN & SON. 


PIERRE 


Will be the next ms youne city to surprise you with 
& wenderte grows 

he pecoe most promising city of her size in the 
United's 

Besides t a large extent of fertile lands, there are 
worlds of weaith in minerals tributary to her, tn- 
cluding immense deposits 0 


Coal, Iron, Tin, Lead, Silver and Gold, 


Three railways have lately surveyed into Pierre. 
The harvest of 18% is the greatest ever known. 


Now is THE Time 


certainly to invest. 
rantee my patrons a profit of 8 per cent. and 

assume all risks. 

yi pame solicited. 





For further informa- 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 
PIERRE, 8. DAK. 


REFERENCES 
REV. DR. WM. H. BLACKBURN, President Presby- 
terian 1 College. Pierre 
3ON, Dansville, N. Y. 


Mae - JAMES C., TACKS 
WILLIAMS, 425 Clinton Ave., Albany 


tion 


nev, ® . M. 


REV. JOHN F. CLYMER, Somerville, Mas: 
se rat TIGREW, U. 5. Senator from South 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 








WE DEAL IN 

MORTGAGE LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
BANK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 

make loans for corporations and individual investors, 


iw ; 
of Chicago; Maverick National Bank. 7 Boston. 


INVESTMENTS IN COUNTY ORDERS 


In amounts from $100 to $25.000. All property in the 
paw responsible for payment. Bear 7 Per cent. 
nterest. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA. _ 








SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


SOUTHERN OPPORTUNITIES. 


ATTENTION is called to the large advertise- 
ment of the Norfolk & Western Railroad which 
appeared in THE (INDEPENDENT of Sept. 4th, 

headed * To Those Looking for Manufacturing 
Sites in the South,” giving details of desirabie 
lecations for fifteen different kinds of manu- 
tactures. contiguous to unlimited hard wvod, 
pig iron, bar iron, coke, semi-bituminous coal, 
The New 








— coal, glass sand, cotton and wool. 
uth offers golden opportunities. 
For further information as to freight rates 
and sources of supply of raw materials, maps 
of the Norfolk & Western Railroad and its ex- 
tensions now under construction, and pam- 
= | Rs iin descriptive ¢ the ig tributary to 
lines, apply to K, General Freight 
Agent, Roanoke, Van or to 


CHAS. G. EDDY, 
Vice-President, N. & W. Ry. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 


wy center ef Denver ischeap- 
er than Jand the same distance from the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 

Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the vast five years nas made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many wie have never seen the property 


— madein from three to five years, 100% 





a ane! 4 information furnished upon 





. OUIMETTE, Tacoma, Wash. 


Vue CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 





THE ARDSLEY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


The attention of investors is called to the Stock of the Ardsley Company, which is now offered for 
subscription ; $775,000 of the Stock has been issued in payment of the property recently sold by Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field to Charles Henry Butler, situated at Ardsley, one hour from Rector Street, on the New York and Northern 


Railway, and consisting of over eight thousand city lots. 








The improvements already made by Mr. Field—dwell- ~ 


ings, buildings, streets and roads—amount in value to over $100,000, so the Company acquires the property on the 


exceedingly low valuation of about $80 a lot. 


The balance of the stock, $225,000, will be issued for cash at par 


ar l used by the Company for working capital. The results of recent sales at Yonkers, Lowerre, Dobbs Ferry and 
other places on the line of the New York and Northern Railway, clearly indicate that there is a strong demand for 
this class of property, and in view of the low price at which the Company acquires this property, the Stock will un- 


doubtedly be a good investment. 


The terms of the subscription are 10 per cent. on application and balance on Oc: 


tober 1, 1890, payable at the Central Trust Company, 54 Wall Street, New York. 
Full particulars obtainable at the offices of 


RICHARD V. HARNETT & CO., 73 Liberty St., N. Y. 
J.ROMAINE BROWN & CO., 59 West 33d St., N. Y. 
JAS. S. FITCH, Opposite Hudson River Depot, -Yonkers. 
HOLT & BUTLER, Attorneys, 111 Broadway, N. Y, 
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THE NEW ENGLAND 
SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY. 


L. B. IMBODEN, President, E. E. PERKINS, Vice-President, W. F. FORBY, Cashier. 


Capital Stock, $2,000,000, 








Fort Worth, Texas, 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Solicit Capital for TEXAS Investments. 


TEXAS securities, 


Offer nothing but 


Write us for information. 


Commercial Paper, Bank Stocks, City, County and Town Bonds. 


Vendors’ Lien Notes. 


Debentures running from six months to two years, 6%. 

Invest with experienced people. Twenty years the management 
of this company have been doing business in Texas. Nota dollar have 
we lostfor any investor. Address 


NEW ENGLAND SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CoO., 
FORT WORTH, Texas. 





NEB JAN UST 00 

Capital, aed . Bika Basie. maeswine’ 

yee. ured 
nterest payaie 


First Mortgages h 

at he ‘Chemical ‘National Bank, New Yorks. No 
better securities offered investors Best of Eastern 
and Western peterenens furnished it desired. Cor- 
Write for eWeosren, 


é: 'L, CLARKE. Pres. BSTER, Treas. 
.M. cLnnny ey Vice- Pres C.P.W RBST cul Cashier. 
NF WING &S0N 18 Wail St Agente. 
* A. SMITH, 4 Milk Street. Boston. 








TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 


andsome stores, t«o 
ment. A ilong ge he tenants, 
monthly rental 9:15. Price $32. My lance 
on @ time with Sper cent a, tle perfect. 
This property “iil double in valuein afew years. 





WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD. 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for ipiormation. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are rec 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest 
men's eect to the public. 


Refers 
Mesers. | ‘diram Dewing & Son, New York aa 
Co., New York 


Messrs. Morton, Bliss 
eo G. Williams, ksq., of the Ouemical Nationa) 


ona: nag & La A City 
- of the National Safe Deposit Com 


pany, Chicag 
Bleage. 11 No. 45 Milk St., Boston, 
rt othe s Savings Ban nks and Tuvesters’ \ 


Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


8 Per Cent. Dividends, 








Free of Taxes. 


NATIONAL | Union 
sae Pare stment 
| Company. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Offers $500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


NATIONAL BANK 
In | EGRFLAND. OREGON 
bscribed b: e Officers. Directors and 
Business hen of Portiges. © 950.00 ta taken in Karsas 
City, Mo. NLO for circula's with full _ 
Sette ON INVESTMES 


‘amer'cae can * National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City Savings Bank and safe Deposit Co 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 





evelopm: is _increas- 
sh lation at the rate of aerial TEN FEBOU- 
an a pia advan <— such wondert pore insures 
eee in real _— Write 

fon ter and if 


wish to 
and we wil stad, full enternenin with maps, etc. 
C. E. LOVETT & CO.. Duluth, Minn. 


ce abe gts 





fo fo 
. ig FREES SF. gua AND vee 


ete Ati'y at Law, 
Tacomn, 
Refereuces.—Tacoma barat SS Washington 
National | tank of Tacoma. 





PUGE' ‘OUND 


Banki 

aE st mortg’s o: Mf oxi Ostatedrawing 

7aniB% ieeeres it. We guarantee principal and inter- 
oi hm We make all loans naiy. | _ 

nts, We also sell debenture bonds 

7 per ped nterest, soe semi- ney nk Sherine in 


nd seeifred it mo: rtgages leposited with a 
Bellingham Bay Nat. "Bani of Sehome yoo Wri 


for information. (Paid up ‘Capital $125. 000.) 


1% NET CUARANTEED Large and 

lave Seed a0 The PIOHERT perfect TAT INTE 

ee Ate Sclicited, ul FIRST MORTGALES, 

TACOMA ISVEST ncorporate 

Paid up Capital $100,100 ) TACOMA. ASH. 
LOANS, 

7 Per Cent and 8 Per Cent. Interest, 


TRINIDAD, COLORADO, 


loans secured upon improved Farm and 


City my ht, Interest pase promptly semi-anually. 
ence solicit 


Co 
EUGENE B. @ ODDAK ». Loans and Real peptate. 
Refutenses Tet National Bank, Trinidad, Colo 


The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co, 


CHITA, Kansas. 
aye mn ly #100,000. 


7% card First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid romptly. s¢  count-canmalis, at The Na- 
tronal Parx Bank. “ty. For circular. giv- 
ing references and eee of loans, 9dcress. 


w. #- i. sane UM, 
% Broadway, Room % anager New Vork office 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTERFPST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
7% birst Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 


a we int the richest a agricultacal section of 
= West. 











vayable semi-annually at Kountze 
pouere We sell six per cents guaranteed. 
prod are allselected by officersot thiscompany witr 
the greatest care, and are pon con-ervative 
valuations. The officers of this com 


months, suitable for banks. Corres 
ited. References furnished ae esny yeaue 
dent 


©. AH. TONCKAY. wirauPrennions and hae ger. 


2 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good re for buying 
the Debenture Bonds and Morigage Loans of the 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $200,000. - 





Assets. $3,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest be 
sistent with choicest security. Pamph.ets free. 
» Onsen : 


i 8. ORMSBY, Ab 
Presiden INS, § Presidents, 
140 NASSAU STRERT. ‘NEw TORK Ory. 





GUARANTEED. 
FIRST MORTGAGES 
vros IMPROVED 
FARMS & CITY PROPERTY 
~ KANSAS 


to be hed of us at 6 and 7 per cent, 
« Collected 
of cost. 


re DO 





APAPLE SECURITY= % 


Rave you. Re 4 
TO INVEST 


JOHND.KNOK&CO 


4000. 000 Investment Bankers & Loan Agents 


a 
_ ‘patrons . 





FOR SALE. 


Eight Per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds running 5 
years, luterest payable semi-annually, secured by 
inside vacant property in Kansas City, Mo. Interest 
and prizicipal guaranteed. Write for particulars. 


ASHBROOK INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


S22 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo, 


Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population num- 
EON: sec cddeete. 

In 1888 its population 
I «1. ora.oin aad nk ocean ome tne 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
it is a Railroad Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It has a fine water power. 

It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 

Come and see for yourself, or write 
to 


THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, Soutb Dakot 
WM. S WILLIAMS, Hartford, mo. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





900 





To Investors: 

We, the eaderangee. are personally aoquainted 
with MR, T. A. WOOD, of Port.aud, Oregon, and with 
oe PORTLAND CITY KEAL EsTATE ASSOCIA- 


Boek Mr. Woo4 and this corporation 4 thoroughly 
re poosible,and the statements made b: 7 them will 
= ad nitove'her reliavle. Zppeeresss ela AA 4 

mprn ST PORTLAN HE 
FIRST XDDITION TO WEST POR TL D PARK 
are for sale atfrom $ $3200 per lot, and stand well 
ropert % posutiruile situated. 
Neilson, and 15 others, 
The publishers of THE- he ENT have such 
information as to warrant them in believing that the 
above would be a good investment. Mr. “ is per- 
fectiy reliable and may be safely trusted to make in- 
vestments or loans 
Writeto T. A. WOOD, Portland, Oregon. 


ov AND 2 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Client 
and give contract guaranteeing at least eight 
per cent. profit in consideration of our re- 
ceiving one-half ofthe additional profit made. 
This is better and safer than Bonds or Mort- 
gages. Write fer references and particulars. 





-| RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
TR IEINE. «cn cccdbcochsceccoscessscncces 1857. 


REAL ESTATE OR COMuiBSION. wd 
PROPERTY RENTED *%2°% 


remittances made promptly. 
and assessments looked after and 
TAXES %34, 





LOANS S.2eiMocenseig +r ot race 


‘PORTLAND 


them to be fed for market, taking ample jw ate | 
The best references given. Correspond : 


MISSIOU Ri TRUsSTCO, 
STRtTAL MO. 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
TEN years business shows 3890 1oans 









ans. suagacsermeqace $3,941,2% 
Total uumber of foreclosures .......... 
‘armstaken by investors.............++ NONE 
Farms tagen’by ( ompany......... 


y Compan 49 

Real Estate Account July Ist, 1890 $7, 2,276.95 
Corresponde ce solicited. Satisf ‘ction guaran’ 

Send for circular giving full particulars with descrip- 


tion of security 
G. L. FAULHAMER, OLA. CBARDALL. 
en 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
Condensed Statemen:, Juse 30th, 1899, 


ital ribed...........$2,000.000 00 
Bala a nae - 8089: Sue Oo 








Sered +4 fia eqan).. ian 

s 
Pin casecas bee owen 88. 
P' — achannanbenganae agree 11,78826853 02 


6 Per Cent. Debentures. 

6 Per Cent. Fa: m Mortgages. 

41-2a.d 5 Per Cen, Certificates, running 
three months to two years. 

All Manicipsl, Railroad, Water and other 
first-class bonds. 





OFFICES 
New York, 208 Broaawa Lon « “on, England. 
Phila .4th & Chestnut t. Bertin, Germany 
Boscon, {17 Devonshire St. Kansas City Missouri. 


COME TO THE LAND OF 
Cher cies, 


BIG RAD APPLES ==. 


ouatee. a as > Ly the urass g:0ws al! the yesr 

reports show Oregon the 

Dealthtest State pay the > Union. fraradise for nervous 

erers. Willamette 7uliey, containing four mil- 

lions ot fertile acres, excels tne world for grain and 

trait. Nocropfauares. Noirrigation. NoCyciones. 
No extreme heat. Kich lands, cheap. 


Ten Acres in: Fruit Worth 
a Quarter-Section in Wheat. 


Capit.l of Oregou and heart of this far- 

ee a es. Immense water power. 

schoois abound. Fiee pub- 

lic balldings me tate institutions. Spiendid socie- 
ty. Therapid inflow of men and mon- = causing 

constant and rapid rise in real estate valu 

pa ae a = and aeiaeiete 
= 4 — Metropolis of the North- 
the lirgest trace and 

greatest wealth ofa ang Dmg in the worlo in proportion 
to == a. rine fiela for investment. Prices 

ou ole. 


Money Carefully Invested for Non- 
hesidents. 


Correspondence invited. Price list and illustrated 


Dampnhk ts sentfree. Keferences—The Mayors of Sa- 
pF. and Portianc,and bankers of either city. .Ad- 


THE OREGON LAND COMPANY, 


** Hotel Poertiand,” Portland, Uregon. 





Pears, 
Prunes, 





WILLIAM WtrRT HENRY Jr. Robert L. DULANY 
DULUTH’S wonderf:] growth aud rapid develop- 
Dt as a great trad¢ center deserves the attention of 
‘who seek desirable itavestments in Keulty. 
luth’s increase in Eruahe. banking capital, 
age by Lake and i and manufacturing, dur- 
th year will compare favorably wit “4 
- any ity in the i+ pel States. a Prese’ 


1 of promise to this 
t im its history. 
bi an 


oats. desired 
NRY & ‘DULANY, Duluth, Minn. 


8% M.H Pitch & Son 8° 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


‘lwenty years’ Fepidgece. 
Baoking and Real! Est 
ans Made on tne wast conservative bisis for non- 
resideats to net investors 8 per cent. Payable semi- 
annually. 
We invite seqvempendenes, and can submit convinc- 
ing fects and figure: 
eferences: Chase National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank in Pueblo, Col. 
0 
8% 


8” PUEBLO COLORADO. 


Safe and Sure 
p my wate. Ad 
dress A. W. Gie- 
FORD, Gen. Agt. 


riTTSBURG TOWN CO., Pittsburg, Kan. 


If vou have capital to invest 


in lands, lots, loans, or mines, address 





Large experience in 








J.T. McCarther’s Investment Agency, 
Spokane Falls, Washington. 


1873, EIST MORTGABES (890 


TiFt EDT 
PO i. invited, 1 ly’ ‘oy Beek Evi- 
dence aud Reliable Reference, we way satis- 
fy Investors as to our Method, cur Knowl- 
edge of Values, and our Business Inte rity. 
rite. Investigate. Be Satisfied, and then 
Command eur Services. 
MARSH & BARTLETT, 


324 eng Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN CC,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MENN. 
Capital paid in, . ae $1.000,000 .00. 
Debentares, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondeuce Noliciced. 


L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


A.J. DEAN. 
W. 8S. STREETER, 


THE LEWIS INV&STMENT CO 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 

CAPITAL Fete up $140,000. 
Choice Investments in the most conservative field 
in the West. Per Cent. “Guarantees First_Mort- 
. 8 Cent Ly nds. — 

lence. Send for pam 

LE Wik Bresid pa 

















t Vice-Pres'ts, 








Bronce a. President. 
ROBERT P. MAYNARD, Secretary. 
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Commercial. eee CIFIC COAST. = Susurance. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE activity if jobbing circles contin- 
ues to be the striking feature of current 
business; and jarge as bave been the sales 
for some time ges this week’s expe- 
rience is generally regarded as one of 
the best en reco’ for the time of year. 
Itis now admitted, without reservation, 
that the jobbing trade in fall goods, partic- 
ularly, up to date is much larger than 
anything recorded for many years past, 
if not actually unprecedented. Nor does 
perience appear to be confined 
to local jobbers, as commission houses are 
continuously in receipt of generous re-or- 
ders from the country for seasonable and 
fall goods, with more liberal operations 
on the part of spot buyers. Agents also 
report good orders for spring styles, such 
as wash dress fabrics, white goods, fancy 
black cotton dress goods, summer under- 
wear, etc., from leading local jobbe1s and 
from ‘salesmen on the road. ‘hese latter 
gentlemen also report cheerful prospects 
for re-orders of the same class of goocs 
later on a liberal scale, distribution pro- 
gressing satisfactorily in the South, 
Southwest and West. They also report 
collections easy, magnificent crop pros- 
pects inthe South, and an improvement 
lately in the grain ‘pelt. 


COTTON GOODS. 


In staple cottons a satisfactory trade 
was reported at first hands, at generally 
firm prices. Brown cottons, specially 
adapted for converting purposes, show an 
upward tendency, but are not quotably 
higher. Brown sheetings and drills are 
in steady demand, and light supply with 
bleached shirtings fairly active in some 
quarters. Wide sheetings, cotton flan- 
nels, domets, denims, cheviots, chicks, 
ticks, etc., were all in betterr equest than 
usual and very firm in price, with checks 
occasionally higher. In these latter 
Messrs. Bliss, Fabyan & Co. haveadvanced 
Otis checks to 8jc., and Messrs. John 
L. Bremer & Co. bayve raised Amoskeag 
Excelsior checks and stripes tc. per yard. 
The print cloth situation is unchanged, a 
quiet demand being met at 3 5 16c. per 
yard for 64x64's. As already stated, the 
jobbing trade has been exceptionally ac- 
tive. It has also been exceptionally di- 
versified, or in trade parlance, a regular 
‘‘garret to basement” business, season- 
able, fall and'spring goods all moving off 
rapidly. _Jobbers have no inducement to 
make bargain offerings, as it is all they 
can dc to keep up with the legitimate 
movement. Further serious inroads have 
been made on the attenuated- stocks of 
dark ginghams, and these threaten to 
soon become exhausted. 


READING NOTICES. 














THE announcement was made afew y Gore, ago of 
the assigument of Messrs. Seavey, F whan, 


THOUSANDS of ‘poopie living distant from New 
York City make their eatire purchases of dry goods, 
hou-e-keeping good¢, clothing, etc;-vy-means of the 
capategaes issued pA the rincipal houses in this city. 

Messrs. H.C. F. bh Me Sit Ritu blished on tne 
10th inst, Le. fall catalogue. ‘ully illuatrated with 

thousand lithograp! 


er goods ift e order toa m, free 
of charge. 








MR. JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, of Eighth Avenue and 
19th Street, successor to Mess’s. Owen Jones’ sons, 
bas an advertisement in our cry gnoe goods cepartment 
to which attention is specia'ly directed. Mr. Hutch- 
inson offers for sale the Jenness Miller patterns and 
Divided ,and also ers sénd the Jenness- 
Miller Q ‘érly Journal free upon application. His 
mailing department is very Ly ete, a nd he will 
take t pleasure in with 
any of our readers living | distant. ‘from the city, send- 
ng samples and doing everything in his power to 
make their purchases satisfactory. 


INVESTMENTS IN, * TLAND, ORE- 








ji. T. A, Woop, of aoe Oregon, a resident 
of many years, a w ae-awake, active business man 
offers his services th han adve tisement in this 
week’s paper to our 


and rentals are high. Loans upon rea! estate can be 
safely made at a high rate of interest. Mr. Wood 
can give onr readers any iniormation they may re- 
quire in regard to investments. 





DRUNKENNESS FROM COFFEE. 


Ix the N. ¥. Sun of July 18th it is stated that “ Dr 
Mendel of Berlin calls attention to the excessive use 
ot coffee by the at working force in the gun Tacho- 
ries at | Sy ore wages —— and - 4 
and a comparative degree of luxury 
ithin the reach of all. 
“ Th le of Essen drink immense quantities of 
the average for a large portion of 
—— up to a pound a week, many men taking much 
rethan that. The result is'a fo: m of Y= gs in 
which the nerves are disturbed in a de, 
ner eppreaching that which accompanies ‘delirium 
tremens. Intoxication is followed by g oom and Emmy 4 
lesaness, and about all the disorders rist:c of 
acute nervous derangement, added tos a hate for work. 
ies of this nature are said o be much more 
y epson than ene would think from the imme- 
diate evidence. Most of the stages of excessive coffee- 
ism are too obscure to be apparent. And they are in- 


a8 
aes lModeration a 
be the law for tea and coffee as for alcoh: 

There is pow introduced into this oer an excel- 
lent substitute for coffee—not oniy very nutritious but 





nefal ‘Properties have 
ing and delight eet reputation 


given to ‘on ‘Gouten 








er 
via St. Paul or tines po! its via Denver, vie Council 


Bluffs or Omaba, or ity or 

Tickets via the ‘lington Route can be eiiateel at 

any ticket agent of itsown or lines. 
large, handsome M. nited States show- 


of 
for office or home use and te “Ba Burliagton 
reapanalthe pa 


, will be furnished ~ free on 
a Pri: 5 ty > eee Padunger hover, 


RS SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., of Sixth Avenue 
fourteenth Street, have an advertisement in this 
week’s ‘ssue to which we ask the: peg 4. a 
ane - i a. roe line ‘7 Ok roti 

area’ A eC e of carrets 
ot aii des ag yo — ons we th £ Papongte 
Prices ition the carry & ouaet e of uphol- 
stery goods, wiad: om they furry 


DIED. __ 
—Entered into life: at “Sunset Ridge,” New- 


- "Hhode >, Island. on Phu Se: ber 4th, 
AD. Davison Bea wit at ret A. 


m ‘fier children arise up, and oon her blessed; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her 


NAoenol?, 
Constable K3 Co 


DRESS FABRICS 


AUTUMN STYLES. 
SCOTCH PLAIDS. 
West of England Tweeds, 
HOMESPUNS. 


Camel’s Hair and Cashmere d’Ecosse, 


tor Street and Evening Wear. 
EMBROIDERED FRENOH ROBES, 


Embroidered Crepons and Nun's Veilings, 


in Evening Dress Colors. 


Proadoveuy RK; 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 


AND 
FORMER 


/ Wells sons! 
Dry Goons StorE 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPFLY TILLED. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 

AGENTS FOR THE JENNESS-MILLER 
PATTERNS, DIVIDED SKIRTS AND 
MODEL BODICE. 

THE JENNESS-MILLER QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL SENT FREE ON APPLICA- 
TION, 














































Wl. SH ectagh IH: 
| 300 Dollars 


—IN— 


PREMIUMS 


will be offered to Purchasers through H. C. F. 
KOCH & CO’S Itlustrated 


FASHION CATALOGUE. 


A Guide of how to buy 


DRY GOODS FROM NEW YORK 


and have them delivered a free of charge—when the 
order amounts to a specified sum—at prices guar- 
anteed lower than from any other house in the 


J. S$. 
Published September 10th, ’90, and mu«iled free 
A an caphiontion; listing and illustrating, with over 
hs and wood-cuts, everyt! ling needed 

tor Ladice , Gents’ and Chil 
ment; Housekeeping Goods, etc 
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arene wear anc adorn- 


IMPORTERS 
AND 
RETAILERS 


- 6th Ave, and 20th St. New York. 









In writing please mention this paper. 


Carpets 
UPHOLSTERY 


We open the fall trade with a full 
line of every imported and domestic 
CARPET now on the market, permit- 
ting that thorough inspection of all 
grades which is so essential in mak- 
ing a judicious selection. 

The whole of our Second Floor is 
devoted to one of the richest and 
most varied displays of UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS in this country, recently re- 
plenished by new, artistic and at- 
tractive FABRICS. 

Those who aim at refinement and 
good taste in furnishing, combined 
with mof@ferate outlay, are invited to 
inspect our stock. 


W. & J.SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and 35 East 18th St. 


CARPETS. 


New Fall Styles. 


Elegant variety. F-xclusive designs, 


AZXMINSTERS 


ND 


WILTONS 





at prices that will surprise you. 


SPECIAL. 


We call special attention to a new weave in 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Importations arriving daily. 


aboutone halftheir actual value. 


OHENILLE AND LACE OURTAINS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


SUNFAST HOLLANDS (a specialty). 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH LT AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS. 


CHAS. D. PREDRICKS, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


No. 770 BROADWAY, 





(CORNER BELOW STEWART'S,) 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 





Engravers’ Pee Machinists’ 





& Spruce street,. New York: 


MOST CHOICE LINE, JUST FRESH FROM THE 
LOOMS, 


Which are reversible, and have the effect of a Body 
Brussels, 


50 pieces silk Tapestries for Furniture Coverings at 


New designs of all the different makes at popular 
prices. 


QUICK-BURNING CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. EDWARD ATKINSON has been 
moved by the fire in the W. stern Union 
building, a little more than a month ago 
to write to the Evening Post another o 
his letters on his constant topic, slow- 
burning construction. At the time th 
Brown-Durrell building, in which began 
the great fire in Boston on last Thanks- 
giving Day,was built,several years before 
he was a member of the Information 
Committee of the Boston Uaderwriters 
Union; and altho not directly interested, 
because his own company would not have 
insured thé building at any price, even 
had it been out in the open country, he 
thought his duty to the Union required 
him to send a letter to the Mayor, in or- 
der that the methods of construction 
might be made safer if that could be 
brought about under the building laws 
then in force. Those laws were too de- 
fective, or, at least, the buildi:rg was not 
improved, as its destruction showed. In 
this letter,Mr, Atkinson says, he indicated 
three sufficient but removable causes for 
the rapid acd compleie destruction of the 
building from even a very small fire, if 
that fire were not extinguished in two or 
three minutes; he also suggested the prob- 
able course of the fire, and the conse- 
quences to neighboring property, of the 
rapid destruction of the buildiog. After 
the fire did occur and the building had 
been destroyed, together with adjacent 
buildings more valuable, Mr. Atkinson 
was called as a witness in the investiga- 
tion by the Fire Marshall, and he pre- 
sented to that officer a copyof this old 
letter; the incidents, course, and conse- 
quences of the fire, as therein predicted, 
were found to have been so exactly real- 
ized that the letter was substantially in- 
corporated into the Marshall's report as 
an Official description of tbe fire. 

In construction aud occupancy of what 
are called fireproof buildings, Mr. Atkin- 
son goes on to say, the points commonly 
overlooked are: (1) the liability of even 
incombustible materials to destruction 
under the heat of a fire which is consum- 
ing the vombustible contents; (2) the 
danger of assuming that because most of 
the materials used in construction are 
incombustible, it will answer to use com- 
bustible material in finishing and to face 
the walls with moldings and so on, 
which are generally varnished wood- 
work—varnish being especially hazard- 
ous; (3) the practical uselessness of pri- 
vate fire apparatus without the direction 
of men well drilled in that particular 
service. The most complete destruction 
he has ever known, either from observa- 
tion or hearsay, has occurred in building 
of brick, stone and iron, where the iron 
has been exposed ‘o the heat generated 
by combustion of the contents. In many 
buildings of otherwise excellent construc- 
tion the whole expenditure intended to 
promote safety h«s been lost, by putting 
varnished wood around doorways and 
windows, or varnished wood dados or 
sheathing against solid walls; or by not 
cutting off empty spaces for the passing 
of fire from floor to floor; or by filling 
rooms with enough combustible furni- 
ture to tear the building apart, without 
burning lt, by heat from the burning 
furniture. As for private apparatus, 
unless it is automatically self-operating 
or unless it is accompanied by a private 
fire-brigade, drilled thorougbly in band- 
ling it, it is of very little service. The 
Western Union building is an example in 
point, the shell having been well devised, 
but the effect spoiled by using a great 
deal of unnecessary wood in the finishing, 
and by filling it with readily combustible 
furniture. The private hose was rut- 
ten, as usual when left to _ itself, 
without special and expert care; as 
usual, also, the movement of fire 
from floor to floor was left entirely unob- 
structed; there were no roof hydrants by 
which the building could have been 
flooded from above and fire driven down- 
ward, and there were no automatic 
sprinklers. There are some admitted dif- 


| ficulties in equipping with sprinklers a 





building where high-tension electric cur- 
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rents are used, lest the water itself should 
make cross-arcs on which the current 
might spread, thus becoming itself a 
source of danger; but the Western Union 
building had no such current, and so 
Mr. Atkinson thinks a good sprinkler 
system would have saved it. 

He next inquires whether it has oc- 
curred to the owner of any building in the 
neighborhood to make an investigation 
of this fire,in order tosee whether any 
new safeguards should be adopted in 
their own buildings. This question must 
almost certainly be answered in the nega- 
tive, for it has hardly occurred to any 
property-owner that he has any interest 
or any duty in such an jinquiry. Mr. 
Atkinson might have added that usually 
the owner resolves to have a ‘“ fire- 
proof” building, and directs his architect 
o draw plans for one; that the archi- 
tect, even if he does not regard the 
destruction of buildings as in his interest 
because making new work, and even if 
he has paid any attention to the subject 
of making buildings safe as weil as 
monumental, is aware that any material 
increase of cost for the sake of sifety 
would be met with strong objection; that 
the contractor does not put in or think 
about fire prevention, because he would 
not be. paid for doing so; and that the 
result is the usual ‘‘ fire-proof”’ structure, 
as if there were a sort of magic in that 
term which has now become almost a 
term of derision. 

One of the most useful functions of the 
Factory Mutuals is to investigate the 
causes and course of every considerable 
fire which comes under their notice, 
whether they have or have not a policy 
upon the risk, and then to review their 
own risks in order to see whetber there 
are any in whicn exist the same dangers 
which led to the fire, and to take meas- 
ures to remove or lessen such dangers. 
Why not, says Mr. Atkinson, do this in 
New York? Suppose property-owners 
should combine privately and employ 
competent persons, at any cost which 
mignt be necessary to secure such; should 
make sure that these inspectors have no 
interests of their own to serve or favor, 
and should then have them keep the 
buildings under constant surveillance, 
study every fire, and advise the princi- 
pails about precautions. If a few owners 
should thus combine for even a single 
year, Mr. Atkinson thinks (as we do) 
that they would probably be astonished 
and shocked at the dangers which are 
_ now tolerated through mere ignorance. 
How many owners know what are the 
defects of their buildings in the covered 
up and out-of-sight portions, or of what 
pieces of careleseness their tenants, or 
even their own employé; in charge may 
be guilty. 


- 


INSURANCE CURIOSITIES. 


THE organs of assessment societies are 
such queer compounds in their reading 
matter, and contain such queer advertise- 
ments, that once in a while we are moved 
to make cursory notes from them. Here 
is the August number of Our Society Jour- 
nal, which, by the way, has lost all its 
life and spice with the unceremonious 
and unexplained departure of its late edi- 
tor; let us see what curiosities may be 
found on the advertising pages. 

First, the American Investment Union, 
of 280 Broadway, informs us that “‘ the ad- 
vantages of Endowment Investments, 
without Life Insurance,can be secured.” 
The reason given is that “‘ these Endow- 
ments must prove more profitable than 
those combined with life insurance be- 
cause of the great profits from permanent 
investments in real estate, and because no 
losses are caused by deaths among certifi- 
cateowners.” This is plain, but no men- 
tion is made of the great value of the ex- 
perience to be gained by the members 
through their ‘‘ permanent investments” 
with the society. 

Following is the announcement of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Association of 





America, which (for some reason or other) 
still wants ‘‘ energetic, reliable agents,” 
and we read, with an emphasis per capi- 
tals, that ‘“‘our form of policy, prompt 
settlement of death losses, equitable and 





liberal dealings with agents, strength of 
organization, together with security and 
low cost of life insurance, has placed this 
company unrivaled in public confidence.” 
The Clark case, fully narrated in this 
column February 14th, 1889, illustrates 
the prompt settlement of death losses, 
and the society evidently keeps a humor- 
ist. 

Turning the leaf, we find the People’s 
Mutual Benefit, of Elkhart, Indiana, still 
managed by O. N. Lumbert, advertising 
that ‘* it can furnish protection to every 
healthy and insurable person between 
eighteen and eighty-four years of age, 
and is the only company in the world 
who does.” We hope the latter part of 
this statemeut is correct, 

The Bloomington Mutual, “tested and 
tried,” also advertises, and this reminds 
us of a lady whose departing servant 
asked for a ‘‘ character,” which was given 
thus: **‘ Mary Maloney says she is a good 
cook.” The Bloomington inquires ‘‘ How 
old are you?” and tells you thata man of 
thirty “‘can have a $4.000 full member- 
ship, or a $2,000 certificate, half member- 
ship,” for single assessments of $1.25 and 
$0 65 respectively. This is suggested as 
cheap, yet we think that, at prices pre- 
vailing now among lithographers, cer- 
tificates could be furnished at those 
rates, in considerable quantities, and at a 
very handsome profit, say $0.60 to $1 20 
each. 

The Fraternal Mystic Circle advertises 
its ‘‘cost during 1889 only $4.01 per 
$1,000.” We know a man_who did not 
pay out acentin 1889 either to doctors, 
grave-diggers, undertakers, or stone-cut- 
ters; this beats the remarkably exact 
$4.01. Mysticism, however, is matched 
against mortality. We still think tke 
latter will prove the stronger. 

Mr. 8S. F. Gascoigne, Manager, in Ge- 
neva, N. Y., would like ‘* agents with a 
thorough knowledge of Toan association 
work,” He omits to add that the agents 
should be strong in the knowledge of the 
weaknesses of poor credulous human na- 
ture. 

A flaming page is taken by America’s 
Leading Building Association, which is 
said to be the Eastern Building and Loan 
Association of Syracuse, N. Y. 
** authorized Capital $50,000,000.” 
is modest, for a dozen more ciphers 
could have beer added, without any ap- 
preciable addition to the cost of com po- 
sition.” There is ample ‘‘ authority” to 
get capital in this broad country, and we 
ourselves bave an authorized capital of 
$50,000,000,000+, the sole difficulty being 
to get some of it paid in. However, as 
nearly as we can make out anything defi- 
nite from this advertisement, for 75 cents 
a month maturity of stock is *‘ GUARAN- 
TEED in 78 months” and then the stock 
is to be worth $100 per share and draw 7 
per cent. interest. There are ‘‘ no auction 
system, no lapses, ne forfeitures,” and 
** members can withdraw their deposivs 
in ten minutes.” As an investment this 
is better than a savings bank, because it 
poge four times the profit and loans are 

etter on the same security; better 
than an insurance policy because there 
are lossss and you need not die to get 
your profit; better than government 
bonds, because there is no purchase pre- 
miu, it pays six times the profit, and is 
“equally safe”; better than local building 

loan association stock, because the 
profits are larger, you know when your 
stock will mature, the expenses are 
smaller, and borrowers do not decrease as 
the Association grows old. 

Alas for poor humanity! And yet we 
suppose it cannot make any appreciable 
difference toa fish, destined for the hook, 
what particular fisherman takes it in. 








INSURANCE. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Inorease in Assets, 


Inorease in Su 
Increase in Potioles Issued, 


Increase in Business Written, 
poy im Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


bate WAEEI BL Wiig UGH ase ‘Atsistant tant Secretary. 
EXAMINE THES MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 
“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of Com ed. nag A to B-4 urance oD 


this p’ than onan plan before . and 
the Jolley iteeif is the most Ifberal fud sl dud equitable con- 
ont ee principles. 


THe MARKED B SUCCESS already echt already achieved Oy th by thie 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience, 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every paltey peider a stockholder and entitled to 


uations of surplus. 
The non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
eontains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuriag your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 


HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
TOHN A. HALT. Secretarv. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YBARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp’oyment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

HENRY B, STOKES, — 
sagoe i.. HALSEY. Vice-Presiden 


E 
Y WEMPLE 2a Vice-President, 
WM.C. FR Secretary, 


Te. H. Conn JR. Asst. Secretary, 
L. STABLER, Actuary. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square. Boston. ym 
tie Bicie 
~“eaasaiae 93 73 


wftz BA RATE ‘E ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
“Annual y te istributions are paid upon all 


sed E policy has indorsed thereon the cash su: 
Ae | insurance values to which ‘the in in- 
by the values for any —. 
rates and values for senton 
“15 ey on any age ap 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, - ow 
408. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER. Asst. See. 

















J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 








ECURITY FROM BY BURGL 
ROBBERY, IRE OR ACCIDENT 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, be i si, sae 


NEW MARBLE smhatakies BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL, 
BSURPLUBS......cccseccvcrccccsccecscccsccccces 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES o 
including BONDS and Stocks. PLATE SEY 
ELRY, D. for SAFE K KEEPING, ON 
SPici, UARANTY. AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
ULT books ¢ ARDED BY THE YALE AND 
HALL E LOCKS. 


cane SAFES INSIDE ITs 
BUKGLAI PROOF ¥ VAULTS at prices v: fro; 
to $75, according to size. An ex z 
vaults for si0 1 Rooms and desks ~ A 
vided f 


or Safe Renters. 
EPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
NTEREST. 


I 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR Aa 
MODERATE CHARGE. 














The Company acts as oe EXECUTOR ADMINISTRA. 
TOR LAN, and RECEIVES and EX 
CUTES TRUSTS of ev: ~ n,from the Bolg 


L TRO 4 aot ie pe ane! INVESTMENTS are emt 
Te of A Com pan y: 
a! 


ry ‘additional ¢ fy the: 
8 e Com: 
Trust capital of bes primarily oe ae 


its trust eb 

WILLS RIPTED FO R_AND SAFELY KEPT 
THOUT CHARGE. 

STEPHEN A. ‘CALDWEL: President. 

JOHN B. GEST, — lent, and in charge of 








e Departmen 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 
GHARLES ATHERTON. t Treasurer 
&. L. WRIGHT, en’ = it Secretary. 
ECTORS: 
Stephen A. Calawell John B. 
Edward W. Clark, Edward T. steel, 
G BY ler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gi Fg Mc Kean. 
Willian. i. Merrick. . A. Griscom, 
John C. Bullitt 


Fire Insurance Company, 


135 BROADWAY: md YORK. 
ANIZED 1850. 


Semi-Annual {coco ¥ Jan. 1st, 


Gash Garr era Pianchdessdnaangedn’ 8: ly vou 

Reinsurance............. 1,% 2 04 

Reserve for all other liabilities. ... 4 . 1 
. 





Net Surplus 
DRIER. o2 4665 - cincdaperesccecnoed $2,490,654 02 
Polic in this Company have suarensed Protec- 
sou ~* under t the Guaranties m 
NEW YORK SArErx m4 D LAW. 
PETER MAN, President, 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice Pres den 
WEST Poe LOOK. sec. GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. Sec. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Heme Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features. 


g PENN MUTUALNIFE J 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest, 

ASSETS, $10,500,000 

Guaranteed Cash Val- 

fnrestricted e Policies. 

Bodnive Contra'tac.<” 


jiate Settlement 
of Claims. 











21 Courtianat St. 





THE FIDELITY 


R CASUALTY CO, 


OF NEW YORK. 


140 to 146 BROADWAY. 


Capital, $250,000, 


Assets, $1,231,752.50. 


ISSUES 
BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 
GUARANTEEING 


Banks, Railroads, Trust and Insurance Companies, 


And other corporations against loss through the dishonesty of 
officers and employees holding positions of trust. 


Wm. M. Richards, Pres. 
Geo. F. Seward, Vice- Pres. 


Robt. J. Hillas, Sec’y. 
Edw. L. Shaw, Asst. Sec’y. 





1890. 


NATIONAL 


1890. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLUSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
WM. SEXTON, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1890. 


CAPITAL ie dey Pager all 0 


unde Reserved ait Liabiiietes 
Re-Insurance Shunde legal standard, 
Uneettled and ot. claims, 


Net borpine over Capital ‘ond aul Liabilities, 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1890 ° 


« $1,000,000.00 
785,058. 14 890,422.35 

, 108,36 3.4 : 
553,514.98 


o . 2 7 7 EL) 1937. 
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The 30th 


Annual Statement 


~ of the 


Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Society 
may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 
ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,320,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
‘PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


(utstanding Business, 
$631,016,666. 





Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 


The Free 


Tontine 


Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has ~o conditions on 


the back. 


The Societyalsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extartt, 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash o 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest. 
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Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


SPR Tories... SG 959.204 4 


(pgrentecs * 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1890. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 

pany, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs on 

the Bist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 

uary, 1889, to 3lst December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1889.. soecccceee: 


Total Marine Premiums...........0«..- 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 3ist December, 1889........00.+-.-+ $4,144,943 13 


Losses paid during the same 

period » $2,563,606 44 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $705,987 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... 7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 10 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 











stimated at. 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. veiven 1,452,900 24 
Cash in Bank.......sccce sescseseseee sonseess 271,871 00 

AMOUNL,....cceccee++soeeeee $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

of profits wiil be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date ail interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nct 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 














By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN N. DENTON SMITH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MACY 
WM. ST Is WRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W, HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC LL 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HOMAS MAITLAND 
HORACE GRAY, UURSLEY. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. A HEWLE 
JOHN L. RIKER, RGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISs, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
N LIAM G. BOULTON 
RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 


I, 
“GEORGE W. W. CAMPBELL, 


HAWLEY, 
HALL, VERNON H. BROWN 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1890. 


Cash Capital.................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 


EE ROL 2,746,070 02 
ante ccactctenescccccs 1,471,703 89 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,471,703 89 
Gross Assets........... .ccceeees 5,217,773 91 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
E. LANNING., Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 

C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart- 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Il). 

J.J. McDonald, Manacer Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO,., 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





JANUARY 1st, 1890 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1889................ 889,824,336 19 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PHOMIGMB. 00.ccccccccccccccccccccccccceees coccccceseosccscesecosccessese ce ee $26,021,655 96 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 1869 ..........csccccseccseecencesecees 1,485,734 86—$24,585,921 10 

Interest AN TENS. CLC.....,..ccecccececerecccctaveessereneeeeeeeseesraeesees 5,028,950 38 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1889.............sceseeeeeeereeeees seeee 451,605 24— 4,577,345 14— $29,163,266 24 





$1138,987,602 43 


DISBURSEMENT 4 CCOUNT. 





Losses by death,an Endowments matured and di d (i reversion- 
GEV GAAIIONS 60 GAME). 0000 00 coccccccccccccccccece coccccces coe cegrscvcccscoceses $6,252,095 50 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,869,026 16 
Total paid Policy-holdews........... .-ssccesecececscececeeeceeccecener $12,121,121 66 
Taxes ANE TO-ARSUTAMCGS. 2.00. ccccccccccccccccccccsceccvcccconcosccccccccs teccccee-eecccee 252,737 17 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages. 
agency expenses. physicians’ fees. CtC........ .....sccseceseececeeceeeeeceeeeeecees 4,125,652 64 


Office and law expenses, salaries. rentals, advertising, printing, etc.......... .....- 


ASSETS. 


8€0,763 50—-$17,960,279 9 
$101,027,322 46 





Cash on deposit, on hand. and 1m transit... ........ccsscceee ceeceee eeeee ceneeesseneees $5,917,837 72 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, 860,438,441 91).. 56,412,163 41 
MR) TRAGRED. 2ccccccccee-cocces cece “oe c-cecce-cnccccc-evece-enscese cocene eseseeseoooccs 13,242,871 87 
Bonds and Mortgages. first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 

400,00 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

GA cone occe, .ctece cccccccccecscte coceccscseccsvens coccepeescnsswencesée obe6se0eee 18,106,512 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collateral. $4,671,553)......... 3, 709,000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

AMOUNDLES tO OVEF $2.COD,00U)....... ceececccecccseeee seeseeee ee ceeeeeee-seecseesasere 367,394 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

Fam. IB, IMO....cccccccccccccccccccccccessccccccccs cocceccccccs: 06 eveceses coccecceces 1,635,645 37 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies. inciuded in liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000)......... 1,104,253 02 e 
ABURCY WAIANCEB..00000 2. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccoccccccccccsccccce cocccccssseccoecococces 90,299 54 


441,344 64-$101,027,522 


$4,026,278 50 


Market value-of securities over cost value on Company's books. . . 


* A detatled schedwie of these items wilt accompany the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 





TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1890. . . . . $105,053,600 96 
Appropriated as follows: 





Approved losses 1D COUFSE Of PAYMENT.......cercecceccceeeseeeecrceesecssecsecsenesees $440,517 97 
Reported losses awaiting proof, CtC.... .....ccccccccccccccceccccceccseccssucseensseesees 375.398 86 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)............0..++seees 40.592 49 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)............c000 cecccececseees seve 29,982 52 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

SRBIPOEED. « - cccccccncence-ccccccses- coccces 060 coosecee ennceccesseccccesecessccessooee 88,904,186 00 
Keserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

arv ist. 1889, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

PORCHES SE TRAE CIBER... .cccccccccccccccscccs cocccccccccccoccoescccccecs $6,423.77 138 
Addition tc the Fund during 1889..........cccccces ce ceeeeesecseceseneeces 2,300,540 16 
DEDU $8,724,317 29 
ones | to Tontine Policv-holders during the year on matured Ton- 

CEB. ccccccccccccccsccscccccccncsbcccccescecccesosesoses - 0 coccccccosccce 1,019,264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1800.............ccsccccceeeecccsscceeseneeeesencees 7,705,053 11 
Reserved for premiums paid tM AAVANCE..........ccccececereccneccccccnessesecneeeeeeeees 40,046 73 





$97,535,777 68S 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... .............ccceee seen cee $7,517,823 28 


$105,053,600 96 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund)...............0 cc. cc ce ceeeees $15,606 000 00 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 

ISBT... .ceeeeeeeeee $9.535.210 Jan 1, 1888........ $358,935,536 Jan. 1. 1s88...... $83,079,845 1887... . ee seeeeeees 28,522 
1BBB.....seeeceeees 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889........ 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889.. ... 93,480,186  1588., +» «33,30 
TBD. ...ceeeee coves 12,121,121 Jan. 1, 1890....... (495,601,970 Jan. 1, 1890...... 105,.053,600 1859, ceeeeee eeeee BOA99 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,499. 
New Insurance $151,119,088, 


Total number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1890, 150,381. 
Amount at risk, $495,601,970 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
C. C. BALDWIN, 

E. N. GIBBS, 

H. C. MORTIMER. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
“1 RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM L. STRONG, 
Ww. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 


ROBERT B. COLLINS, L. L. WHITE. 
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Old and Young. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 


BY MAY RILEY SMITH. 








SAILING away from our friendly shores, 
Passing the cloud-ships here and there, 

1 watch the dip of your feathered oars; 
Wise little mariners of the air! 


With map nor guide-book under your wing, 
You safely travel the azure track; 

And reckon the days from fall to spring 
With never a sign of an almanac. 


As I watch your flight to the summer-land 
I long to sail with your merry crew; 

My caged heart flutters beneath my hand 
To try its wings in the upper blue. 


But I have no chart of your sun-lit shores; 
And my heart is heavy, it cannot fly, 
Dip, dip, dip with-your velvet oars; 
Happier travelers you than I. 
Stamrorp, N. Y. 





JANET. 


A SEPTEMBER DAY. 








BY MRS. L. B. WALFORD. 





* There came a day 
As still as Heaven.” 





“So Janet is not to go, is she not?” 
said Sir Thomas Greythorpe, knitting 
a pair of bushy eyebrows. ‘‘ Well, I 
don’t suppose she will much mind, and 
certainly it lessens the expense. The 
way the money flies in these parts is 
positively diabolical. It’s pay me here 
and pay me there, till I am afraid of tak- 
ing so much as a walk along the shore, 
or setting foot on the deck of a steamboat 
to see a friend off! Heigho! The High- 
lands may be all very fine in August and 
September, but they make a desperate 
hole in one’s pocket—that’s what I know. 
As for this Staffa and Iona business, we 
might have left it alone, I thought. We 
could have put it on the weather or 
something ”’—but here the speaker, who 
was sitting in a front room of one of 
the great hotels at Oban, cast his eye up 
the Sound of Kerrara, and then round 
upon the island of Lismore, and beheld 
on either side nothing but a stretch of 
glorious blue water and sunlit promon- 
tories, while overhead there was an abso- 
lutely cloudless sky, and Sir Thomas felt 
that a feint of ‘putting it on the 
weather” would hardly take in the 
veriest babe. ‘* All the same, it’s a nui- 
sance,” he muttered. 

‘* We could not be here and not go,” 
said his wife. 

‘‘Humpb! I don’t see that ; we have 
been to a lot of places; I dont see that 
it would signify if only we had a decent 
excuse.” 

**But we have really no excuse, and 
Isabella has set her heart upon it. She 
has been talking with young Stronachan, 
and he has set heron. He says Fingal’s 
Cave is the one thing in Scotland to see. 
I fancy we should feel rather foolish if 
we were to go back to Worcestershire 
without seeing it, when we should have 
been so near.” 

** Well, it is an expensive trip, I warn 
you. You, and I, and Isabella” — 
reckoning on his fingers— ‘‘ then there’s 
Florry—what about her? Is she togo, 
or to stay with Janet ?”’ 

**Oh, she can go,” said Lady Grey- 
thorpe, indifferently. ‘She pays for 
herself, so it makes no matter. And 
Janet can look after her aunt while we 
are away.” 

*‘It is rather hard upon Janet, tho,” 
and Sir Thomas’s face softened as he 
turned and looked at his youngest daugh- 
ter. ‘* Eh, Janet? I dare say you would 
like to go as well as the rest of us.” 

** Nonsense !” interposed Janet’s moth- 
er, with some asperity. ‘‘ Janet knows 
she cannot have everything ; and it was a 
very great treat indeed for her to come to 
Scotland at all. Considering that we 


had all the trouble—for it is a trouble, 
if nothing else—of bringing your sister 
and her girl with us, and having to 
engage their rooms as well as our own 
on ahead wherever we go, Janet may 





think herself exceedingly well off to be 
here at all; and if she cannot spend a 
happy day on this delightful shore—or 
I dare say your aunt will take you fora 
drive along the Gallinach road, and you 
can look out for our steamboat coming 
home,” turning to her daughter hkewise 
—why—what—what in the world, 
child—what do you mean—what is this 
about!" exclaimed she the next mument. 
“What! Crying? Oh, for shame, 
Janet! You must indeed be spoiled by all 
the pleasure you have had, if it makes 
you behave like this. Oh, dear me, this 
is disgraceful! Really--I—I”—turning 
over.the books on the table in obvious 
discomfiture, while her husband again 
wheeled round his chair to the win- 
dow as tho to gaze upon a pleasanter 
prospect than was afforded by the room 
within. 

Poor Janet! She had listened to the 
above discussion from the first with a 
swelling heart. So much depended upon 
it. 

The proposition of leaving her out of 
the party being formed for the next day’s 
excursion had only just been made when 
she entered the room wherein her parents 
sat, and the first words that fell upon her 
ear were those with which our little 
story opers. 

Instantly she had realized that they 
fixed her doom. Once her father was 
started on the track of his special griev- 
ance for the moment, namely, the dear- 
ness of Scotch hotels and the exorbitant 
charges demanded for every species of 
transit during the Highland ‘ season,” 
he was ready to make all considerations 
give way, if by any means he might save 
something out of the fire. 

She had understvod that he had been 
startled by the amount to which a short 
trip—a trip, nevertheless, which had been 
one of the principal projected items -.of 
the Scotch tour—would run up; and a 
cold thrill had shot through her veins 
lest it should be abandoned in conse- 
quence, This would have been dreadful 
enough, 

To behold with her own young enthu- 
siastic eyes the great pillars of the 
famous Fingal’s Cave, to tread the sacred 
shores of holy Iona, and gather a flower 
or a weed from the graves of the Scottish 
kings who rest beneath the shade of its 
ruined cathedral, had been Janet’s dream 
ever since the whole expedition was ar- 
ranged. 

Janet was half Scotch by blood, more 
than half by every other mode of reck- 
oning. 

Ever since she had spent a summer, at 
an early and impressionable age, with 
ber maternal relatives at their West 
Highland home, she had enshrined the 
country, the people, the language, to- 
gether with every tradition and associa- 
tion, in her heart of hearts, 

That her own name was a Highland 
girl’s name was delightful. That she 
might if she chose wear tartan—her 
mother’s Campbell tartan—was insisted 
upon. 

That no place was like the Campbells’ 
place, and no people like the Campbells 
themselves, was a part of her creed; and 
to have called the young head of the 
house anything but ‘ Stronachan”’—he 
being Campbell of Stronachan, and, of 
course, styled only by the latter name in 
his native place—would have been im- 
possible. 

Lady Greythorpe had no objection to 
all of this. For her own part she was not 
enthusiastic; but if Janet chose to remem- 
ber that her mother had a pedigree, and to 
break out into extravagant descriptions 
of her mother’s native place, well and 
good. Janet was a foolish girl; but there 
was no harm in this particular folly. 

Isabella was her mother’s child, how- 
ever. Isabella cared a thousand times 
more for riding in the Row on a bright 
May day, for dancing in great London 
drawing-rooms, and shopping in London 
shops, than for all the purple moors and 
rocky fells of bold Argyle. 

Stronachan itself she liked well enough. 
It was a comfortable old place, snugly 
situated, and not too far out of the way. 

As for Stronachan, the man? 

‘I really think Isabella might do 





worse, my dear?” There had been a little 
confidence between the parents a few 
weeks before, and perhaps it may not be 
too much to say that the confidence had 
partly brought about the trip which fol- 
lowed. 

‘He isa fine, handsome fellow,” pro- 
ceeded Lady Greythorpe, ‘‘ and he cer- 
tainly 1s very attentive. This has been 
Bella’s third season;” and she paused sug- 
gestively. 

‘You told me she was such a beauty 
she was sure to marry at once,” Sir 
Thomas had retorted. ‘You would 
never have let me in for all those expen- 
sive London seasons but for that.” 

** You know very well she might have 
married had she chosen.” 


‘*Humph! That affair? That was a 
very poor do. Surely she can do bet- 
ter’— 


‘* Precisely what I say. Let us take 
her to Scotland and see what comes to 
it.” 

Accordingly to Scotland the Grey- 
thorpes, accompanied also by Sir Thom- 
as’s brother’s widow and her only daugh- 
ter, had betaken themselves, and so far 
all had gone well. 

They had, on the plea of the weather— 
which on some occasions had been ac- 
commodating—cut short divers rounds 
and troublesome détours, and had arrived 
at Oban, which was to be their head- 
quarters, after only a week or two frit- 
tered away, according to Sir Thomas, on 
the tops of coaches and steamboats. At 
Oban young Stronachan had made his ap- 
pearance, and thenceforth the whole scene 
had changed its aspect for one member 
of the party. 

That member was only insignificant 
Janet—Janet, the school-girl—Janet, who 
had been tacked on at the last moment 
because no one knew what else to do 
with her, and because scarlatina had 
broken out at the house to which she 
ought to have been sent for her holi- 
days. 

Janet had lain awake all night from 
bliss, when the change in her program 
had first been announced. 

She had been so happy, so gleeful, so 
perfectly content with everything, and 
agreeable to everything, throughout the 
tour hitherto, that it was with some rea- 
son that her mother now contended she 
must have been spoiled by pleasure when 
she could allow a single deprivation to 
bring tears to her eyes. 

Lady Greythorpe did not understand 
that the tears were compounded of vari- 
ous ingredients. 

First of all, there was the keen disap- 
pointment of not seeing the great sight of 
the Hebrides, of not realizing for herself 
the majesty and the grandeur of the scene 
with whose outlines she was so familiar 
—for a little engraving, presented in her 
childhood by the very boy cousin who 
was now again to the front, was one of 
Janet’s most treasured possessions, 

Secondly, there was the bitterness of 
finding that she alone was to be left out of 
the project; that the project was not to be 
given up, as she had erst dreaded; but 
that while all the rest (with one excep- 
tion) were to start by the early boat— 
and oh, how infinitely less they cared 
about it than she did!—she only was to 
remain behind. 

And, thirdly—but we will not pry into 
the third and deepest trouble of all. 
Enough that over the prospect of a merry 
day there had of late been cast a new and 
unforeseen glamour. That the early start, 
the sail, the traversing of sparkling 
water, the gazing upon mountain sides 
and ocean cliffs, the plunging into echo- 
ing cavities and scaling bold ascents, 
the embarking, the disembarking—every 
event and circumstance of the long Sep- 
tember day, in short—had been dwelt 
upon in visions of the night, and traced 
out with a pen dipped in sunbeams. 

The very night before, Stronachan had 
been prognosticating a rare day, and had 
added something besides which had not 
been for the ear of everybody. 

** We'll go and sit on the gangway, 
Janet,” he had murmured, lying on the 
heather by her side. “I know the cap- 
tain of the Staffa boat, and he will let 
me go where other people may not, It 








will be glorious. We are in for a spell 
of this dead calm weather. It comes in 
September sometimes,” he had added 
aloud. The reader may guess at what 
particular point in the above the young 
laird had lifted his face and spoken for 
the benefit of all. 

“« What was he saying?” inquired Lady 
Greythorpe of her elder daughter, aside, 

** Only something about the weather,” 
replied Isabella, indifferently. 

This had taken place while all the party 
were seated on one of the heathery hights 
above the bay, during which encamp- 
ment young Stronachan had demanded 
the carrying out of the proposed Staffa 
and Iona expedition, and had been re- 
sponded to with seeming alacrity and 
cheerfulness. 

‘* T suppose you go with us?’ his aunt 
had merely added, as an apparent after- 
thought. 

**Ob, of course,” the young man had 
rejoined; and then he bad turned to draw 
Janet’s attention to the double peak of 
Ben Cruachan, darkly purple against the 
clear heavens beyond, and had looked 
upon the affair as settled. He had been 
fishing with some friends during the 
whole of the next day, the day on which 
Janet, coming into the hotel sitting-room, 
found her father and mother holding 
their discussion, and, as he was not to re- 
turn until late, she knew that he would 
never hear of her sentence until it had 
been actually carried into effect. He was 
to meet the rest of the party on board the 
boat in the morning. 

Would not he be disappointed as she 
was! 

Yet not a word could Janet say. 

** Yes,” it is an excellent plan,” assent- 
ed Mrs. Greythorpe, the semi-invalid, who 
had always to do less than other people 
could, and who, truth totell, had hada 
good many solitary days of late. ‘‘ Janet 
dislikes the sea.” 

** Oh, I don’t,” irrepressibly burst from 
Janet. 

‘Then I suppose there is some other 
reason. But we shall be very comforta- 
ble together at home. We can hire an 
open carriage and drive up the Sound of 
Kerrara, and watch for the boat on its 
return.” 

** Just what I said,” observed her sister- 
in-law. ‘‘ We shallbe wending our way 
down the Sound some time between six 
and seven o’clock. 1 understand that to- 
morrow the steamboat makes the circuit 
in that manner. We ge by the Sound of 
Mull and return by the Sound of Kerrara. 
To-day, you see, she is coming back the 
other way. Stronachan says there is 
only the one route, but on alternate days 
the steamboat takes it differently. It is 
a very long excursion, butI dare say we 
shall enjoy it. Florry goes, I suppose?” 

**Oh, dear me, I should know it if 
Florry did not,” replied Mrs. Greythorpe, 
laughing. ‘‘ Florry always likes to go 
everywhere. But Janet is a good girl to 
stay behind.” 

It was too much! No hope from any 
quarter! And Stronachan out of the 
way! 

Janet’s lips quivered, her chin shook, 
and she was only just able to get to the 
other side of the parlor door, and anon to 
gain the seclusion of her own little room 
on the landing above, ere the torrent 
which had been pent up before, was let 
loose in floods over her cheeks. 

Long and loud she sobbed passionately. 

Oh, how cruel, how cruel it was! 

Her day—it was to have been her day 
—to be thus foully dealt with! Hersum- 
mer night dream to be thus rudely shat- 
tered! 

She took out the little tuft of heather- 
bell wherewith her cousin had endowed 
her, and wept over it. She wetted through 
her pocket-handkerchief; and then, afraid 
of tell-tale flushes, leaned through the 
open casement, and strove to cool her 
burning eyelids. 

It seemed to her as if everybody must 
divine why she so greatly longed to go on 
the morrow, why she so beat against the 
bars that held her back from the mor- 
row’s happiness. 

It should have been sucha happy day. 
She would have worn her pretty tweed 
dress and close-fitting hat—Stronachan 
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had told her what to wear—and she had 
meant to make sure that she had on her 
neatest of laced boots, with a view to the 
stepping ashore and afloat, and her pret- 
tiest of little kid. gloves, with an eye to 
the hand that should have guided her 
where to sit and where to stand. Strona- 
chan had laughed at her enthusiasm; had 
vowed he would maneuver for her to be 
left behind on the lonely isle; had threat- 
ened danyers and hardships. She had 
laughed at him back. 

What did he know? 
to talk? 

*¢T do think Janet should rot be allow- 
ed to usurp Stronachan as she does,” Isa- 
bella had remarked with more asperity in 
her voice than was usual with her, after 
one of these passages of arms, 

She had tried to “ usurp” Stronachan 
more or less herself and had hardly suc- 
ceeded. She had forecast terrors, diffi- 
culties, contingencies; and he had in re- 
turn, so far from carrying on the phan- 
tasmagoria, merely assured her in a brief 
and business-like manner that all would 
be right. 

It was after this that she had found 
cause of complaint against her sister. 

Janet could make Stronachan talk, 
whatever she 3aid. He had always a re- 
ply, a jest, an argument, a something, 
which necessitated bringing his laughing 
eyes to bear upon the limpid orbs of his 
girl cousin; and if Isabella, as she some- 
times did, sought to enter into the jest or 
the argument, it fell flat. 

Nevertheless, Miss Greythorpe told her- 
self it was not Stronachan but Janet who 
was to blame, and assured her cousin 
Florence that she really did not like to 
annoy her parents, or she should certain- 
ly have pointed out to them that Janet 
was growing much too free-and-easy in 
her manner toward young men. 

**T suppose it is all her,” Janet now 
wept and wailed. ‘‘I knew by her face 
yesterday she was up to something; and 
she has got Papa and Mamma to say I am 
not to go, because Stronachan always 
comes to my side when we walk out, and 
because he would sit by me in the boat 
last night.” 

In which conclusion the young diviner 
was not far wrong. Isabella had not, 
indeed, outwardly suggested her con- 
demnation, but she had insinuated the 
idea, and that skillfully. ‘‘I really think 
Janet would be just as well at home,” she 
had told her mother. ‘‘ She is not a very 
400d sailor—though she declares she is— 
and there is no need for her to be taken 
everywhere just because she is allowed to 
be with us in her holidays. It makes her 
rather forward, going about like this, 
don’t you know?” 

And Lady Greythorpe had instantly 
perceived to what the forwardness refer- 
red. She too had been ennoyed to per- 
ceive her nephew linger behind when 
Janet had plunged into the wood after 
blaeberries, and finally clamber over the 
loose, moss-grown wall, and- disappear 
into the woods himself. She had spoken 
somewhat sharply to Jane:, and had not 
been appeased by Stronachan's offering 
of a bunch of berries with the bloom on. 

When Janet had come down to dinner 
that evening with a cluster of scarlet 
rowans at her breast, there had been 
an uneasy suspicion in the mother’s bosom 
that she had seen a sunburnt hand pluck 
those very rowans from a mountain ash 
upon their ramble; and she had noted 
that Bella had no floral ornament. 

It was absurd to suppose that there 
could be anything real or tangible be- 
tween the young laird and her chit of 
seventeen; but there might be some silly 
sentiment which would hinder sentiment 
of a more earnest and practical kind on 
his part. 

It would be well to nip this cousinly 
nonsense in the bud; and the very first 
opportunity for nipping it, fell out as has 
been recorded above. 

It seemed to the luckless Janet that she 
heard every clock strike and every bell 
ring that broke the stillness of Oban 
Bay throughout the long, light summer 
night which followed. Several times she 
tose up and went to her little window, 
Happily she had a room to herself, for 
Isabella and Florence preferred each 


What right had he 











_ other’s company; and never had this iso- 


lation been more welcome. 

Leaning out and drinking in the solemn 
scene—the motionless vessels, the wierd 
buildings, the deep, still waters shrouded 
by the still more deeply shadowed hights 
—poor Janet’s eyes burned. 

How she did love this spot! How she 
loved the beauteous Hebrides! How she 
loved— A leap of the veins, a catch of 
the breath. a hot blush, and no syllable 
framed even in the maiden’s heart of 
hearts, 

But what a night it was! And what a 
day it was going to be! 

Already the pale light was spreading 
over the eastern horizon, when for the 
last time the watcher sought her fevered 
couch and tried to think no more, 

She could not sleep—of course she could 
not sleep; but she would ‘lie still and— 
and now, what 1s this? She is on board 
the gayly crowding boat. She is on her 
way to the far-famed islets of the west; 
the ropes of tke vessel are loosened, the 
paddile-wheelz have begun to turn when 
a shout is raised. A name is being called 
—yelled—shrieked—passed from one to 
another. Whose name? Her own. Every- 
one is calling ‘‘ Janet!” the air is full of 
** Janet—Janet !” 

Janet is found, and, oh, despair ! Janet 
is found too soon. She is not to go, after 
all, with the departing travelers; she has 
been sent for to return to land; she is 
being hurried off the boat, when her foot 
slips; the gangway has no protecting 
arms; she falls down—down: Stronachan 
seizes her—falls after her—they both 
plunge into the abyss— 

**Good gracious, Janet! What a noise 
you are making! Florence and I could 
not think what it was! We heard sucha 
scream. I suppose you had the night- 
mare; but I never heard any one make 
suchadin. Are you awake now? Will 
you promise not to drop off to sleep on 
your back again? That is what is at the 
bottom of it. You are lying on your back. 
You should never do that ”-- 

**Oh, do be quiet !” groaned Janet. 

‘* Well, shut your eyes and go to sleep 
quietly then. We are off; but there is no 
need for you to rise yet. It is six o’clock, 
and the boat starts in half an hour, Such 
a glorious morning! Good-by!” And 
the door closed. 

At first the speaker might have fancied 
that her advice was to be followed ,and that 
the curly head which pressed the pillow 
would soon be again wrapped in slumber; 
but had Isabella waited a few minutes 
more she would have heard sounds and 
seen a sight which would have altered 
her opinion. 

Janet was sitting up in bed. Her eyes 
were dry now—dry and hot as live 
coals. It seemed to her that even 
in her sleep she had never lost sight of 
the dreadful sentence under which she 
lay, and that the dream from which she 
had awakened screaming, had been but 
little worse than the sorrowful reality. 
Through her open casement she could 
behold the bright fruition of the dawn’s 
early promise. 

It was a day of days, 

Not a cloud the size of a man’s hand 
flecked the pale blue sky. Nota ripple 
broke the glistening sheet of glassy sea 
beneath. A pearly mist just hung over 
the distance. 

In the bay itself every spar and sheet 
of the innumerable craft collected there 
was mirrored with a reflection so truth- 
ful as to make it uncertain at what point 
bow and stern touched the water. 

In the midst of Nature’s stillness, how- 
ever, every other kind of world was on 
the full swing of activity. 

The deck of every steamer, yacht, 
launch, herring-skow was alive; the thud 
of oars in their row-locks resounded from 
plying open boats; the clang of sharp, 
brisk, inspiriting bells announced the 
speedy departure of one excursion boat 
and another on their various routes. 
Passengers were crowding their gang- 
ways. Vehicles were every moment ar- 
riving on the pier, and discharging their 
hurrying freights. It appeared as if 


every one had suddenly started up with 
the conviction that it would be a crime 
to waste such a day on any ordinary oc- 





cupation, and that there had been a sim- 
ultaneous awakening to a resolve to cast 
all else aside, and sail away hither and 
thither over the gleaming water. 

Fullest of all and gayest with bunting 
was the Staffa boat. 

None was so great a favorite. A con- 
tinued stream poured in upon her deck, 
as her bell again and again sharply 
sounded, warning of departure. It was 
past the stated time; it was ten minutes, 
quarter of an hour past. There seemed 
scarce any cessation in the arrivals. 

Five minutes to seven o’clock. 

** Oh, why does she not go?” cried poor 
Janet, at last in an agony, and threw her- 
self back upon her pillow, with sobs and 
tears breaking out afresh. 

She only raised herself once again for a 
long time after that. 

This was when the bells ceased, and, 
holding her breath to listen, she could 
catch the sound of paddle-wheels, and 
knew that the boat was loosed from her 
moorings, and was slowly getting up her 
steam as she wheeled round into the cen- 
ter of the harbor, in order to obtain a 
clearer passage through the crowd of 
vessels at anchor. 

Then Janet looked. 

In another second or two, full into view 
came the jauntily decorated prow, and 
the fullest Staffa boat of the year, teem- 
ing from stem to stern with a rainbow- 
like assemblage of joyous sightseers, flut- 
tering with parasols and bristling with 
telescopes, with crowds overhanging ev- 
ery rail and ledge, and swarming over 
gangways and paddle-boxes, cut her way 
through the glassy water and made for 
the entrance of the bay. 

And they were all there! 

And up to the very last she had—yes, 
now, she knew she had—hoped against 
hope that something, something, would 
happen to let her, even her, be there too, 

Her father had looked uneasy—had 
that meant anything? her mother 
made an inquiry or two—did they 
refer to this point? Last of all, her 
aunt Susan had privately interrogated 
herself as to the real reason of her 
remaining behind? 

Janet had responded breathlessly with 
what she believed to be the truth. 

It was, she had said, an expensive day’s 
pleasure, and -she fancied her father 
thought he had spent a goud deal already. 
Then her lips had parted in her eager- 
ness, and she had fixed a pair of hungry 
eyes upon her aunt, the while her heart 
had beat in an ecstasy of anticipation. 

Mrs. Greybrooke had said nothing, 

** Perhaps she will go quietly to Papa,” 
Janet had whispered to herself. ‘* Papa 
would not mind if she did offer to pay 
forme. She is better off than we are; 
and she is such a near relation that he 
could not be affronted.” 

And almost immediately afterward her 
father had come in, and with simple wile 
the poor child had offered him her seat 
in the window beside her aunt, and had 
stolen out of sight and hearing, not to be 
any hindrance in case of a private word 
being desired. This had happened late 
in the evening of the night before. 

It had been a second blow, but little 
inferior to tbe first, when bed-time had 
come and there had not been a word said 
to reverse the stern decree of fate. 

All was now over; hopes and fears 
were alike at an end; and for more than 
an hour after the thin smoke of the de- 
parting steamer had disappeared, the 
forlorn Janet lay like one stunned, star- 
ing with wide-open eyes into vacancy, 
She felt so sorry for herself. She had 
a kind of strange pity for her poor seif. 
Nothing could ever give her back this 
butterfly day that was to have been. 
No after-joys could make up for this loss, 

Somehow she knew that through all 
years to come she would grieve for this 
poor girl who was lying here, and whom 
no one els2 seemed to compassionate at 
all, She would know what this poor girl 
had suffered. She would never think of 
it as nothing, as a mere trifle which 
would soon pass out of memory. She 
would remember how the poor little 
heart had been wrung, and how the eyes 
had poured forth, and how the hot cheeks 
had been glazed with tears, Would it 





not seem wonderful that no other soul 
had cared whether Janet cried or not? 

At length Janet rose. 

The sun was shining more and more 
brightly, and so full of stir and bustle 
was the merry world below, that there 
would have been no chance of further 
repose even had such been desired. 

**T will go out-of-doors and sit on one 
of the garden seats,” murmured Janet, 
to herself. ‘‘Aunt Susan never comes 
down till half-past nine, but I cannot 
stay another whole hour in bed. It is 
only eight o’clock now. Eight o’clock, 
and they have been gone more than an 
hour! Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

But in spite of sighs and sadness, she 
rose and dressed herself. Some fancy 
induced her to put on the tweed dress— 
Stronachan’s dress. Afterward she 
often wondered what had ever made her 
think of doing so. The tweed was too 
hot for so warm a day on shore, and only 
the inevitable ocean breeze would have 
made it acceptable on board a steamer. 

But the frock became Janet, and she 
took it down from its peg in the ward- 
robe and then donned the hat tc match. 
Also, she laced on the boots that should 
have trod the Staffa shore, and smiled 
a little melancholy smile to herself as 
she did se. ‘I will carry out the make- 
believe all through,” she said. 

When fully equipped, it was a relief to 
leave behind the small bare chamber with 
its plaintive associations, and step down- 
stairs to see what others were doing. 
Not that she cared what others were 
doing—there were no ‘‘others” there 
whose doings were worth’ the think- 
ing about; but still she found herself 
noting this and that. 

She noted that the hotel seemed very 
empty, while the bay, on the other hand, 
appeared to be unusually full. She 
noted that the large, beautifully ap- 
pointed steam-yacht which had come to 
anchor late the previous night, had sent 
out a trim gig, which was just approach- 
ing the shore; and she noticed that in it 
was a kilted Highlander, at sight of 
whom ber heart gave a throb, for he re- 
minded her of her cousin Stronachan. 

Then she turned away, and found a 
seat under the shade of one of the few 
trees; where, looking out in the other 
direction, she fell to thinking and mus- 
ing once more. 

A voice broke in upon her reverie. 

A voice! Whose voice? Who hailed 
her in familiar tones as ‘* Janet”? Whose 
step approached from behind? And 
whose hand caught hers as a swift tor- 
rent of words fell upon her ear? 

A few moments before she had been 
reminded of her cousin—was it then, 
could it have been, Stronachan himself 
whom she had seen, and—and— 

‘‘T say, Janet, what luck that you did 
not go in that boat! I—hum—ha—missed 
it myself somehow. But there was a 
beastly crowd, and we should not have 
enjoyed it at all. ‘And now,what do you 
think?” (eagerly). Such fun! My uncle 
Stewart’s yacht—that one over there— 
came in late last night, and I have just 
been on board her; and sheis off to Staffa 
in half an hour,and he wants us both to 
go. Youur aunt can give you leave—or, 
better still, I dare say she will go with 
us. I am commissioned to invite you 
both.” 

**But—but how did you know I had 
not gone with the rest?” 

*“‘Oh, I—well, fact is, I was down at 
the boat,” allowed Stronachan, somewhat 
shamefacedly. ‘‘I thought if you were 
all going, I would not break faith with 
you; but as soon as I found you were not 
there ”— 

Janet turned away her head. 

‘“‘T did not seem to care,” added the 
speaker. 

There was an awkward pauee, 

‘*We must not wait now,” cried he, 
however, 1n another minute. ‘‘I prom- 
ised my uncle to be back in half an 


hour.” 


‘* But Aunt Susan could never be ready 
in half an hour.” 

“Oh, if she will go, I could just run 
back and explain. He is with the gig 
now, I am sure he would wait for your 
aunt, Of course half an hour was a fig 
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Old and Young. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 


BY MAY RILEY SMITH. 








SAILING away from our friendly shores, 
Passing the cloud-ships here and there, 

1 watch the dip of your feathered oars; 
Wise little mariners of the air! 


With map nor guide-book under your wing, 
You safely travel the azure track; 

And reckon the days from fall to spring 
With never a sign of an almanac. 


As I watch your flight to the summer-land 
I long to sail with your merry crew; 

My caged heart flutters beneath my hand 
To try its wings in the upper blue. 


But I have no chart of your sun-lit shores; 
And my heart is heavy, it cannot fly, 
Dip, dip, dip with your velvet oars; 
Happier travelers you than I. 
Sramrorp, N. Y. 


JANET. 
A SEPTEMBER DAY. 











BY MRS. L. B. WALFORD, 





“ There came a day 
As still as Heaven.” 





“So Janet is not to go, is she not?” 
said Sir Thomas Greythorpe, knitting 
a pair of bushy eyebrows. ‘Well, I 
don’t suppose she will much mind, and 
certainly it lessens the expense. The 
way the money flies in these parts is 
positively diabolical. It’s pay me here 
and pay me there, till I am afraid of tak- 
ing so much as a walk along the shore, 
or setting foot on the deck of a steamboat 
to see a friend off! Heigho! The High- 
lands may be all very fine in August and 
September, but they make a desperate 
hole in one’s pocket—that’s what I know. 
As for this Staffa and Iona business, we 
might have left it alone, I thought. We 
could have put it on the weather or 
something ”’—but here the speaker, who 
was sitting in a front room of one of 
the great hotels at Oban, cast his eye up 
the Sound of Kerrara, and then round 
upon the island of Lismore, and beheld 
on either side nothing but a stretch of 
glorious blue water and sunlit promon- 
tories, while overhead there was an abso- 
lutely cloudless sky, and Sir Thomas felt 
that a feint of ‘putting it on the 
weather” would hardly take in the 
veriest babe. ‘* All the same, it’s a nui- 
sance,” he muttered. 

** We could not be here and not go,” 
said his wife. 

*‘Humpbh! I don’t see that ; we have 
been to a lot of places; I dont see that 
it would signify if only we had a decent 
excuse.” 

**But we have really no excuse, and 
Isabella has set her heart upon it. She 
has been talking with young Stronachan, 
and he has set heron. He says Fingal’s 
Cave is the one thing in Scotland to see. 
I fancy we should feel rather foolish if 
we were to go back to Worcestershire 
without seeing it, when we should have 
been so near.” 

* Well, it is an expensive trip, I warn 
you. You, and I, and Isabella” — 
reckoning on his fingers— ‘‘ then there’s 
Florry—what about her? Is she togo, 
or to stay with Janet ?” 

‘Oh, she can go,” said Lady Grey- 
thorpe, indifferently. ‘‘She pays for 
herself, so it makes no matter. And 
Janet can look after her aunt while we 
are away.” 

**It is rather hard upon Janet, tho,” 
and Sir Thomas’s face softened as he 
turned and looked at his youngest daugh- 
ter. ‘* Eh, Janet? I dare say you would 
like to go as well as the rest of us.” 

** Nonsense !” interposed Janet’s moth- 
er, with some asperity. ‘‘ Janet knows 
she cannot have everything ; and it wasa 
very great treat indeed for her to come to 
Scotland at all. Considering that we 
had all the trouble—for it is a trouble, 
if nothing else—of bringing your sister 
and her girl with us, and having to 
engage their rooms as well as our own 
on ahead wherever we go, Janet may 








think herself exceedingly well off to be 
here at all; and if she cannot spend a 
happy day on this delightful shore—or 
I dare say your aunt will take you fora 
drive along the Gallinach road, and you 
can look out for our steamboat coming 
home,” turning to her daughter hkewise 
—‘why—what—what in the world, 
child—what do you mean—what is this 
about !’”" exclaimed she the next mument. 
‘What! Crying? Oh, for shame, 
Janet! You must indeed be spoiled by all 
the pleasure you have had, if it makes 
you behave like this. Oh, dear me, this 
is disgraceful! Really--I—I”—turning 
over.the books on the table in obvious 
discomfiture, while her husband again 
wheeled round his chair to the win- 
dow as tho to gaze upon a pleasanter 
prospect than was afforded by the room 
within. 

Poor Janet! She had listened to the 
above discussion from the first with a 
swelling heart. So much depended upon 
it. 

The proposition of leaving her out of 
the party being formed for the next day’s 
excursion had only just been made when 
she entered the room wherein her parents 
sat, and the first words that fell upon her 
ear were those with which our little 
story opers. 

Instantly she had realized that they 
fixed her doom. Once her father was 
started on the track of his special griev- 
ance for the moment, namely, the dear- 
ness of Scotch hotels and the exorbitant 
charges demanded for every species of 
transit during the Highland ‘‘ season,” 
he was ready to make all considerations 
give way, if by any means he might save 
something out of the fire. 

She had understvod that he had been 
startled by the amount to which a short 
trip—a trip, nevertheless, which had been 
one of the principal projected items.of 
the Scotch tour—would run up; and a 
cold thrill had shot through her veins 
lest it should be abandoned in conse- 
quence, This would have been dreadful 
enough. 

To behold with her own young enthu- 
siastic eyes the great pillars of the 
famous Fingal’s Cave, to tread the sacred 
shores of holy Iona, and gather a flower 
or a weed from the graves of the Scottish 
kings who rest beneath the shade of its 
ruined cathedral, had been Janet’s dream 
ever since the whole expedition was ar- 
ranged. 

Janet was half Scotch by blood, more 
than half by every other mode of reck- 
oning. 

Ever since she had spent a summer, at 
an early and impressionable age, with 
ber maternal relatives at their West 
Highland home, she had enshrined the 
country, the people, the language, to- 
gether with every tradition and associa- 
tion, in her heart of hearts, 

That her own name was a Highland 
girl’s name was delightful. That she 
might if she chose wear tartan—her 
mother’s Campbell tartan—was insisted 
upon. 

That no place was like the Campbells’ 
place, and no people like the Campbells 
themselves, was a part of her creed; and 
to have called the young head of the 
house anything put ‘ Stronachan”’—he 
being Campbell of Stronachan, and, of 
course, styled only by the latter name in 
his native place—would have been im- 
possible. 

Lady Greythorpe had no objection to 
all of this. For her own part she was not 
enthusiastic; but if Janet chose to remem- 
ber that her mother had a pedigree, and to 
break out into extravagant descriptions 
of her mother’s native place, well and 
good. Janet was a foolish girl; but there 
was no harm in this particular folly. 

Isabella was her mother’s child, how- 
ever. Isabella cared a thousand times 
more for riding in the Row on a bright 
May day, for dancing in great London 
drawing-rooms, and shopping in London 
shops, than for all the purple moors and 
rocky fells of bold Argyle. 

Stronachan itself she liked well enough. 
It was a comfortable old place, snugly 
situated, and not too far out of the way. 

As for Stronachan, the man? 

I really think Isabella might do 





worse, my dear?” There had been a little 
confidence between the parents a few 
weeks before, and perhaps it may not be 
too much to say that the confidence had 
partly brought about the trip which fol- 
lowed. 

“*He isa fine, handsome fellow,” pro- 
ceeded Lady Greythorpe, ‘and he cer- 
tainly is very attentive. This has been 
Bella’s third season;” and she paused sug- 
gestively. 

‘You told me she was such a beauty 
she was sure to marry at once,” Sir 
Thomas had retorted. ‘You would 
never have let me in for all those expen- 
sive London seasons but for that.” 

** You know very well she might have 
married had she chosen.” 

‘*Humph! That affair? That was a 
very poor do. Surely she can do bet- 
ter’’— 

** Precisely what I say. Let us take 
her to Scotland and see what comes to 
it.” 

Accordingly to Scotland the Grey- 
thorpes, accompanied also by Sir Thom- 
as’s brother’s widow and her only daugh- 
ter, had betaken themselves, and so far 
all had gone well. 

They had, on the plea of the weather— 
which on some occasions had been ac- 
commodating—cut short divers rounds 
and troublesome détours, and had arrived 
at Oban, which was to be their head- 
quarters, after only a week or two frit- 
tered away, according to Sir Thomas, on 
the tops of coaches and steamboats. At 
Oban young Stronachan had made his ap- 
pearance, and thenceforth the whole scene 
had changed its aspect for one member 
of the party. 

That member was only insignificant 
Janet—Janet, the school-girl—Janet, who 
had been tacked on at the last moment 
because no one knew what else to do 
with her, and because scarlatina had 
broken out at the house to which she 
ought to have been sent for her holi- 
days. 

Janet had lain awake all night from 
bliss, when the change in her program 
had first been announced. 

She had been so happy, so gleeful, so 
perfectly content with everything, and 
agreeable to everything, throughout the 
tour hitherto, that it was with some rea- 
son that her mother now contended she 
must have been spoiled by pleasure when 
she could allow a single deprivation to 
bring tears to her eyes. “ 

Lady Greythorpe did not understand 
that the tears were compounded of vari- 
ous ingredients. 

First of all, there was the keen disap- 
pointment of not seeing the great sight of 
the Hebrides, of not realizing for herself 
the majesty and the grandeur of the scene 
with whose outlines she was so familiar 
—for a little engraving, presented in her 
childhood by the very boy cousin who 
Was now again to the front, was one of 
Janet’s most treasured possessions, 

Secondly, there was the bitterness of 
finding that she alone was to be left out of 
the project; that the project was not to be 
given up, as she had erst dreaded; but 
that while all the rest (with one excep- 
tion) were to start by the early boat— 
and oh, how infinitely less they cared 
about it than she did!—she only was to 
remain behind. 

And, thirdly—but we will not pry into 
the third and deepest trouble of all. 
Enough that over the prospect of a merry 
day there had of late been cast a new and 
unforeseen glamour. That the early start, 
the sail, the traversing of sparkling 
water, the gazing upon mountain sides 
and ocean cliffs, the plunging into echo- 
ing cavities and scaling bold ascents, 
the embarking, the disembarking—every 
event and circumstance of the long Sep- 
tember day, in short—had been dwelt 
upon in visions of the night, and traced 
out with a pen dipped in sunbeams. 

The very night before, Stronachan had 
been prognosticating a rare day, and had 
added something besides which had not 
been for the ear of everybody. 

* We'll go and sit on the gangway, 
Janet,” he had murmured, lying on the 
heather by her side. ‘‘I know the cap- 
tain of the Staffa boat, and he will let 
me go where other people may not. It 








will be glorious. We are in for a spell 
of this dead calm weather. It comes in 
September sometimes,” he had added 
aloud. The reader may guess at what 
particular point in the above the young 
laird had lifted his face and spoken for 
the benefit of all. 

‘* What was he saying?” inquired Lady 
Greythorpe of her elder daughter, aside, 

** Only something about the weather,” 
replied Isabella, indifferently. 

This had taken place while all the party 
were seated on one of the heathery hights 
above the bay, during which encamp- 
ment young Stronachan had demanded 
the carrying out of the proposed Staffa 
and Iona expedition, and had been re- 
sponded to with seeming alacrity and 
cheerfulness. 

‘*T suppose you go with us?” his aunt 
had merely added, as an apparent after- 
thought. 

**Oh, of course,” the young man had 
rejoined; and then he had turned to draw 
Janet’s attention to the double peak of 
Ben Cruachan, darkly purple against the 
clear heavens beyond, and had looked 
upon the affair as settled. He had been 
fishing with some friends during the 
whole of the next day, the day on which 
Janet, coming into the hotel sitting-room, 
found her father and mother holding 
their discussion, and, as he was not to re- 
turn until late, she knew that he would 
never hear of her sentence until it had 
been actually carried into effect. He was 
to meet the rest of the party on board the 
boat in the morning. 

Would not he be disappointed as she 
was! 

Yet not a word could Janet say. 

** Yes,” it is an excellent plan,” assent- 
ed Mrs. Greythorpe, the semi-invalid, who 
had always to do less than other people 
could, and who, truth totell, had hada 
good many solitary days of late. ‘‘ Janet 
dislikes the sea.” 

** Oh, I don’t,” irrepressibly burst from 
Janet. 

‘Then I suppose there is some other 
reason. But we shall be very comforta- 
ble together at home. We can hire an 
open carriage and drive up the Sound of 
Kerrara, and watch for the boat on its 
return.” 

** Just what I said,” observed her sister- 
in-law. ‘‘ We shallbe wending our way 
down the Sound some time between six 
and seven o’clock. 1 understand that to- 
morrow the steamboat makes the circuit 
in that manner. We ge by the Sound of 
Mull and return by the Sound of Kerrara. 
To-day, you see, she is coming back the 
other way. Stronachan says there is 
only the one route, but on alternate days 
the steamboat takes it differently. It is 
a very long excursion, butI dare say we 
shall enjoy it. Florry goes, I suppose?” 

‘**Oh, dear me, I should know it if 
Florry did not,” replied Mrs. Greythorpe, 


laughing. ‘* Florry always likes to go 
everywhere. But Janet is a good girl to 
stay behind.” 


It was too much! No hope from any 
quarter! And Stronachan out of the 
way! 

Janet’s lips quivered, her chin shook, 
and she was only just able to get to the 
other side of the purlor door, and anon to 
gain the seclusion of her own little room 
on the landing above, ere the torrent 
which had been pent up before, was let 
loose in floods over her cheeks, 

Long and loud she sobbed passionately. 

Oh, how cruel, how cruel it was! 

Her day—it was to have been her day 
—to be thus foully dealt with! Hersum- 
mer night dream to be thus rudely shat- 
tered! 

She took out the little tuft of heather- 
bell wherewith her cousin had endowed 
her, and wept over it. She wetted through 
her pocket-handkerchief; and then, afraid 
of tell-tale flushes, leaned through the 
open casement, and strove to cool her 
burning eyelids. 

It seemed to her as if everybody must 
divine why she so greatly longed to go on 
the morrow, why she so beat against the 
bars that held her back from the mor- 
row’s happiness. 

It should have been sucha happy day. 
She would have worn her pretty tweed 
dress and close-fitting hat—Stronachan 
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had told her what to wear—and she had 
meant to make sure that she had on her 
neatest of laced boots, with a view to the 
stepping ashore and afloat, and her pret- 
tiest of little kid. gloves, with an eye to 
the hand that should have guided her 
where to sit and where to stand. Strona- 
chan had laughed at her enthusiasm; had 
yowed he would maneuver for her to be 
left behind on the lonely isle; had threat- 
ened dangers and hardships. She had 
laughed at him back. 

What did he know? What right had he 
to talk? 

*¢ I do think Janet should rot be allow- 
ed to usurp Stronachan as she does,” Isa- 
bella had remarked with more asperity in 
her voice than was usual with her, after 
one of these passages of arms. 

She had tried to * usurp” Stronachan 
more or less herself and had hardly suc- 
ceeded. She had forecast terrors, diffi- 
culties, contingencies; and he had in re- 
turn, so far from carrying on the phan- 
tasmagoria, merely assured her in a brief 
and business-like manner that all would 
be right. 

It was after this that she had found 
cause of complaint against her sister. 

Janet could make Stronachan talk, 
whatever she said. He had always a re- 
ply, a jest,an argument, a something, 
which necessitated bringing his laughing 
eyes to bear upon the limpid orbs of his 
girl cousin; and if Isabella, as she some- 
times did, sought to enter into the jest or 
the argument, it fell flar. 

Nevertheless, Miss Greythorpe told her- 
self it was not Stronachan but Janet who 
was to blame, and assured her cousin 
Florence that she really did not like to 
annoy her parents, or she should certain- 
ly have pointed out to them that Janet 
was growing much too free-and-easy in 
her manner toward young men. 

‘IT suppose it is all her,” Janet now 
wept and wailed. ‘‘I knew by her face 
yesterday she was up to something; and 
she has got Papa and Mamma to say I am 
not to go, because Stronachan always 
comes to my side when we walk out, and 
because he would sit by me in the boat 
last night.” 

In which conclusion the young diviner 
was not far wrong. Isabella had not, 
indeed, outwardly suggested her con- 
demnation, but she had insinuated the 
idea, and that skillfully. ‘‘ I really think 
Janet would be just as well at home,” she 
had told her mother. ‘‘ She is not a very 
400d sailor—though she declares she is— 
and there is no need for her to be taken 
everywhere just because she is allowed to 
be with us in her holidays. It makes her 
rather forward, going about like this, 
don’t you know?” 

And Lady Greythorpe had instantly 
perceived to what the forwardness refer- 
red. She too had been ennoyed to per- 
ceive her nephew linger behind when 
Janet had plunged into the wood after 
blaeberries, and finally clamber over the 
loose, moss-grown wall, and - disappear 
into the woods himself. She had spoken 
somewhat sharply to Jane', and had not 
been appeased by Stronachan’s offering 
of a bunch of berries with the bloom on. 

When Janet had come down to dinner 
that evening with a cluster of scarlet 
rowans at her breast, there had been 
an uneasy suspicion in the mother’s bosom 
that she had seen a sunburnt hand pluck 
those very rowans from a mountain ash 
upon their ramble; and she had noted 
that Bella had no floral ornament. 

It was absurd to suppose that there 
could be anything real or tangible be- 
tween the young laird and her chit of 
seventeen; but there might be some silly 
sentiment which would hinder sentiment 
of a more earnest and practical kind on 
his part. 

It would be well to nip this cousinly 
nonsense in the bud; and the very first 
opportunity for nipping it, fell out as has 
been recorded above. 

It seemed to the luckless Janet that she 
heard every clock strike and every bell 
ring that broke the stillness of Oban 
Bay throughout the long, light summer 
night which followed. Several times she 
Tose up and went to her little window, 
Happily she had a room to herself, for 
Isabella and Florence preferred each 





_ other’s company; and never had this iso- 


lation been more welcome. 

Leaning out and drinking in the solemn 
scene—the motionless vessels, the wierd 
buildings, the deep, still waters shrouded 
by the still more deeply shadowed hights 
—poor Janet’s eyes burned. 

How she did love this spot! How she 
loved the beauteous Hebrides! How she 
loved— A leap of the veins, a catch of 
the breath. a hot blush, and no syllable 
framed even in the maiden’s heart of 
hearts, 

But what a night it was! And what a 
day it was going to be! 

Already the pale light was spreading 
over the eastern horizon, when for the 
last time the watcher sought her fevered 
couch and tried to think no more, 

She could not sleep—of course she could 
not sleep; but she would ‘lie still and— 
and now, what 1s this? She ison board 
the gayly crowding boat. She is on her 
way to the far-famed islets of the west; 
the ropes of tke vessel are loosened, the 
paddle-wheele have begun to turn when 
a shout is raised. A name is being called 
—yelled—shrieked—passed from one to 
another. Whose name? Her own. Every- 
one is calling ‘‘ Janet!” the air is full of 
** Janet—Janet !” 

Janet is found, and, oh, despair ! Janet 
is found too soon. She is not to go, after 
all, with the departing travelers; she has 
been sent for to return to land; she is 
being hurried off the boat, when her foot 
slips; the gangway has no protecting 
arms; she falls down—down: Stronachan 
seizes her—falls after her—they both 
plunge into the abyss— 

**Good gracious, Janet! What a noise 
you are making! Florence and I could 
not think what it was! We heard sucha 
scream. I suppose you had the night- 
mare; but I never heard any one make 
suchadin. Are you awake now? Will 
you promise not to drop off to sleep on 
your back again? That is what is at the 
bottom of it. You are lying on your back. 
You should never do that ”-- 

‘*Oh, do be quiet !” groaned Janet. 

‘** Well, shut your eyes and go to sleep 
quietly then. We are off; but there is no 
need for you to rise yet. It is six o’clock, 
and the boat starts in half an hour. Such 
a glorious morning! Good-by!” And 
the door closed. 

At first the speaker might have fancied 
that her advice was to be followed ,and that 
the curly head which pressed the pillow 
would soon be again wrapped in slumber; 
but had Isabella waited a few minutes 
more she would have heard sounds and 
seen a sight which would have altered 
her opinion. 

Janet was sitting up in bed. Her eyes 
were dry now—dry and hot as live 
coals. It seemed to her that even 
in her sleep she had never lost sight of 
the dreadful sentence under which she 
lay, and that the dream from which she 
had awakened screaming, had been but 
little worse than the sorrowful reality. 
Through her open casement she could 
behold the bright fruition of the dawn’s 
early promise. 

It was a day of days, 

Not a cloud the size of a man’s hand 
flecked the pale blue sky. Nota ripple 
broke the glistening sheet of glassy sea 
beneath. A pearly mist just hung over 
the distance. 

In the bay itself every spar and sheet 
of the innumerable craft collected there 
was mirrored with a reflection so truth- 
ful as to make it uncertain at what point 
bow and stern touched the water. 

In the midst of Nature’s stillness, how- 
ever, every other kind of world was on 
the full swing of activity. 

The deck of every steamer, yacht, 
launch, herring-skow was alive; the thud 
of oars in their row-locks resounded from 
plying open boats; the clang of sharp, 
brisk, inspiriting bells announced the 
speedy departure of one excursion boat 
and another on their various routes. 
Passengers were crowding their gang- 
ways. Vehicles were every moment ar- 
riving on the pier, and discharging their 
hurrying freights. It appeared as if 
every one had suddenly started up with 
the conviction that it would be a crime 
to waste such a day on any ordinary oc- 





cupation, and that there had been a sim- 
ultaneous awakening to a resolve to cast 
all else aside, and sail away hither and 
thither over the gleaming water. 

Fullest of all and gayest with bunting 
was the Staffa boat. 

None was so great a favorite. A con- 
tinued stream poured in upon her deck, 
as her bell again and again sharply 
sounded, warning of departure. It was 
past the stated time; it was ten minutes, 
quarter of an hour past. There seemed 
scarce any cessation in the arrivals. 

Five minutes to seven o’clock. 

** Oh, why does she not go?” cried poor 
Janet, at last in an agony, and threw her- 
self back upon her pillow, with sobs and 
tears breaking out afresh. 

She only raised herself once again for a 
long time after that. 

This was when the bells ceased, and, 
holding her breath to listen, she could 
catch the sound of paddle-wheels, and 
knew that the boat was loosed from her 
moorings, and was slowly getting up her 
steam as she wheeled round into the cen- 
ter of the harbor, in order to obtain a 
clearer passage through the crowd of 
vessels at anchor. 

Then Janet looked. 

In another second or two, full into view 
came the jauntily decorated prow, and 
the fullest Staffa boat of the year, teem- 
ing from stem to stern with a rainbow- 
like assemblage of joyous sightseers, flut- 
tering with parasols and bristling with 
telescopes, with crowds overhanging ev- 
eryrail and ledge, and swarming over 
gangways and paddle-boxes, cut her way 
through the glassy water and made for 
the entrance of the bay. 

And they were all there! 

And up to the very last she had—yes, 
now, she knew she had—hoped against 
hope that something, something, would 
happen to let her, even her, be there too, 

Her father had looked uneasy—had 
that meant anything? her mother 
made an inquiry or two—did they 
refer to this point? Last of all, her 
aunt Susan had privately interrogated 
herself as to the real reason of her 
remaining behind? 

Janet had responded breathlessly with 
what she believed to be the truth. 

It was, she had said, an expensive day’s 
pleasure, and -she fancied her father 
thought he had spent a goud deal already. 
Then her lips had parted in her eager- 
ness, and she had fixed a pair of hungry 
eyes upon her aunt, the while her heart 
had beat in an ecstasy of anticipation. 

Mrs. Greybrooke had said nothing, 

** Perhaps she will go quietly to Papa,” 
Janet had whispered to herself. ‘* Papa 
would not mind if she did offer to pay 
forme. She is better off than we are; 
and she is such a near relation that he 
could not be affronted.” 

And almost immediately afterward her 
father had come in, and with simple wile 
the poor child had offered him her seat 
in the window beside her aunt, and had 
stolen out of sight and hearing, not to be 
any hindrance in case of a private word 
being desired. This had happened late 
in the evening of the night before. 

It had been a second blow, but little 
inferior to tbe first, when bed-time had 
come and there had not been a word said 
to reverse the stern decree of fate. 

All was now over; hopes and fears 
were alike at an end; and for more than 
an hour after the thin smoke of the de- 
parting steamer had disappeared, the 
forlorn Janet lay like one stunned, star- 
ing with wide-open eyes into vacancy, 
She felt so sorry for herself. She had 
a kind of strange pity for her poor self. 
Nothing could ever give her back this 
buttertly day that was to have been. 
No after-joys could make up for this loss, 
' Somehow she knew that through all 
years to come she would grieve for this 
poor girl who was lying here, and whom 
no one elss seemed to compassionate at 
all. She would know what this poor girl 
had suffered. She would never think of 
it as nothing, as a mere trifle which 
would soon pass out of memory. She 
would remember how the poor little 
heart had been wrung, and how the eyes 
had poured forth, and how the hot cheeks 
had been glazed with tears, Would it 





not seem wonderful that no other soul 
had cared whether Janet cried or not? 

At length Janet rose. 

The sun was shining more and more 
brightly, and so full of stir and bustle 
was the merry world below, that there 
would have been no chance of further 
repose even had such been desired. 

**T will go out-of-doors and sit on one 
of the garden seats,” murmured Janet, 
to herself. ‘‘Aunt Susan never comes 
down till half-past nine, but I cannot 
stay another whole hour in bed. It is 
only eight o’clock now. Eight o’clock, 
and they have been gone more than an 
hour! Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

But in spite of sighs and sadness, she 
rose and dressed herself. Some fancy 
induced her to put on the tweed dress— 
Stronachan’s dress. Afterward she 
often wondered what had ever made her 
think of doing so. The tweed was too 
hot for so warm a day on shore, and only 
the inevitable ocean breeze would have 
made it acceptable on board a steamer. 

But the frock became Janet, and she 
took it down from its peg in the ward- 
robe and then donned the hat tc match, 
Also, she laced on the boots that should 
have trod the Staffa shore, and smiled 
a little melancholy smile to herself as 
she did se. ‘I will carry out the make- 
believe all through,” she said. 

When fully equipped, it was a relief to 
leave behind the small bare chainber with 
its plaintive associations, and step down- 
stairs to see what others were doing. 
Not that she cared what others were 
doing—there were no ‘‘others” there 
whose doings were worth the think- 
ing about; but still she found herself 
noting this and that. 

She noted that the hotel seemed very 
empty, while the bay, on the other hand, 
appeared to be unusually full. She 
noted that the large, beautifully ap- 
pointed steam-yacht which had come to 
anchor late the previous night, had sent 
out a trim gig, which was just approach- 
ing the shore; and she noticed that in it 
was a kilted Highlander, at sight of 
whom ber heart gave a throb, for he re- 
minded her of her cousin Stronachan. 

Then she turned away, and found a 
seat under the shade of one of the few 
trees; where, looking out in the other 
direction, she fell to thinking and mus- 
ing once more. 

A voice broke in upon her reverie. 

A voice! Whose voice? Who hailed 
her in familiar tones as ‘* Janet”? Whose 
step approached from behind? And 
whose hand caught hers as a swift tor- 
rent of words fell upon her ear? 

A few moments before she had been 
reminded of her cousin—was it then, 
could it have been, Stronachan himself 
whom she had seen, and—and— 

‘*T say, Janet, what luck that you did 
not go in that boat! I—hum—ha—missed 
it myself somehow. But there was a 
beastly crowd, and we should not have 
enjoyed it at all. ‘And now,what do you 
think?” (eagerly), Such fun! My uncle 
Stewart’s yacht—that one over there— 
came in late last night, and I have just 
been on board her; and sheis off to Staffa 
in half an hour,and he wants us both to 
go. Youur aunt can give you leave—or, 
better still, I dare say she will go with 
us. I am commissioned to invite you 
both.” 

**But—but how did you know I had 
not gone with the rest?” 

‘Oh, I—well, fact is, I was down at 
the boat,” allowed Stronachan, somewhat 
shamefacedly. ‘‘I thought if you were 
all going, I would not break faith with 
you; but as soon as I found you were not 
there” — 

Janet turned away her head. 

“IT did not seem to care,” added the 
speaker. 

There was an awkward pauee, 

**We must not wait now,” cried he, 
however, 1n another minute. ‘‘I prom- 
ised my uncle to be back in half an 
hour.” 

‘* But Aunt Susan could never be ready 
in half an hour.” 

“Oh, if she will go, Icould just run 
back and explain. He is with the gig 
now, I am sure he would wait for your 
aunt, Of course half an hour was a fig- 
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ure of speech. But do you think she 
could be ready in an hour? We should 
breukfast on board, you know.” ; 

“Oh, yes,” cried Janet, starting to her 
feet. 

*‘ And you think she will go?” 

**I really think she will. She almost 
went with the rest. It was only the 
crowds, and the fear of its being a bad day 
which prevented her, Now that she sees 
what a day it is”— 

** Yes, « dead calm. 
afraid even of a swell.” 

** And in a yacht ”— 

“And such a jolly yacht, Janet! 
Everything is splendid from, top to stern; 
and only a few old fogies on board—my 
aunt Stewart, who is a benevolent old 
soul, and some elderly Glasgow men, 
rather vulgar, but quite inoffensive—oh, 
it will be first-rate! Do run and hurry 
your aunt. Tell her I’ll be back here in 
exactly an hour.” 

** But are you sure they can wait?” 

‘I am sure they will wait. They will 
be rather pleased, don’t youknow. Mrs. 
Greythorpe is a fine lady, and my uncle 
will be awfully flattered if she goes in his 
yacht, when she would not trust herself 
in the Staffa boat.” 

** Yes—yes.” 

‘Fly, then!” But still he detained 
her. “I say, Janet, were you—weren’t 
you—it was not your doing, was it, that 
you did not go with the rest?’ 

**Ob, Stronachan!” Op2n-eyed, re- 
proachful amazement. 

* All right,” said he, cheerfully. ‘‘I 
thought not; but I wanted to be quite 
sure. Nobody said anything, you know.” 

* And—and—what did you say to 
them?” She was longing to hear this; 
and as the two were now on the move 
toward the house, time was not being 
wasted over the inquiry. 

‘*That was easy enough,” replied he. 
**I showed them my uncle’s yacht just 
come in, and said he would probably 
expect me on board; and as I did not 
know how loog he might propose remain- 
ing at anchorage here—but we’ll make 
him remain, Janet,” laughing joyously. 
** He shall remain for our sakes now that 
he is come. Heshall take us for some 
other sails as well as to-day’s one. We'll 
go up to Fort William—it isa glorious 
sail, that—and down to the Juras, and 
—all right,” ashe saw her quivering to 
be off, ‘‘ we'll have all day to talk in. 
Hurry now. I'll be back in less than 
an hour, and meet you here at the front. 
Bring a big cloak or two,” he shouted 
back, as he turned away at last. 

Once released, Janet had no further 
inclination to linger. With the flight of 
a bird she skimmed up the broad stair- 
case, and breathless tappec at her aunt’s 
door. A certain recollection darted into 
her mind as she did so, and the same 
brought with it athrill of delight. Mrs. 
Greythorpe had been almost a little huffy 
on the subject of the Staffa expedition be- 
fore she had heard the last of it. 

At first, when it had been a mere noth- 
ing, she had been resigned and compla- 
cent; but at the table-d’héte of the previ- 
ous evening, so much had it been talked 
about, so obviously had it been considered 
a thing to do, and so many people had 
announced their intention of doing it, 
that even a somewhat self-engrossed in- 
valid had felt that she was out in the 
cold. 

She had thrown out a few hints which 
had not been taken. But Janet now 
called to mind with infinite comfort that 
her own conviction had been that her 
aunt would have certainly gone, if any 
one had pressed her to do so. 

She had been right. 

Mrs. Greythorpe, altho indubitably 
startled by the suddenness of the present 
proposition, was flattered and gratified. 

Who could say that she was not in re- 
quest now? 

What a charming idea it was of Stron- 
achan’s! And how lucky for her and Ja- 
net that he had thought of it! 

On such a day she need have no fears, 
and, as it happened, she had had a good 


She need not be 


night, and felt fit for anything. Janet 


could have hugged the speaker on the 


aunt nor niece had the least suspicion of 
there being any other hindrance to Janet’s 
being of the Staffa party than that openly 
alleged; wherefore both consciences were 
clear, whatever dim ideas regarding Isa- 
bella her sister might have entertained. 
Isabella. was not Janet’s keeper, nor had 
Janet at any time recognized her right to 
intermeddle with her affairs. 

Between the two, assisted by a willing 
maid, who foresaw a long day’s release 
from bondage, and a nice litile jaunt on 
her own account in consequence, the 
elderly lady was now made ready ina 
trice, and, fortified by a cup of tea, and 
assured of breakfast on board the yacht, 
she was actually in waiting on the door- 
step before her young escort appeared. 
Janet too was there—another Janet 
from the drooping figure on the garden 
seat. Blushes, smiles, dimples, a sort of 
ecstasy of impatience, a trembling fear 
bornof recent anguish — these combined 
formed the Janet of the dooratep. 

**f never saw her looking prettier!” 
thought the young man, who in this case 
had been the magician with his wand. 
The reader has never been told whether 
Janet was or was not pretty, as a rule. 
This was because my heroine was much 
as people saw her. She changed with 
every change of circumstance; occasion- 
ally paling into insignificance, anon flush- 
ing into beauty. Those who forecast her 
future averred that by and by she would 
add to her charms, and that these would 
be not a few. 

But Stronachan was content with Janet 
as she was. In his eyes she had all she 
needed, and to call forth the sunlight of 
her smile and cause the rose to mantle in 
her cheek, filled up his measure of con- 
tent. 

**No hurry,” he now cried, as he ap- 
proached with rapid steps. ‘‘ 1 do hope I 
have not hurried you, ma’am,” to Mrs. 
Greythorpe. ‘I should be so sorry to 
have been abrupt,” with all the charming 
deference of a successful and elated 
schemer; ‘‘ we have plenty of time. Let 
me take your cloak. My uncle is much 
honored by your going. His yacht is his 
hobby, and nothing pleases him more 
than to have it appreciated. He is wait- 
ing by the slip yonder. He has been get- 
ting some good things for breakfast, and 
told me to assure you that we should 
breakfast immediately we are on board. 
So that I do hope you won’t be the worse, 
ma’am,” with renewed earnestness. 

Janet laughed to herself as she listened. 
But Mrs. Greythorpe saw nothing to 
laugh at. Never in her life had she been 
in higher feather. To have a handsome 
young gallant offering her his arm in this 
attentive manner, chatting about the 
honor she was dving his relation, inter- 
esting himself about her health and her 
appetite—what had she left to desire? 

Accordingly everything was right. She 
was charmed with the spirit, with the ad- 
venture, with the daring of the whole 
thing. She was really quite invigorated 
by being brought out-of-doors into the 
delicious air at so early an hour. She 
was immensely obliged to Mr. and Mrs. 
Stewart for their most hospitable offer. 
And it appeared that her chief desire was 
to meet and pass the Staffa boat and 
wave a gay greeting, even if it should 
only be discovered when the day’s work 
was done from whom the greeting had 
been sent. 

**T have put a large handkerchief in my 
pocket on purpose,” she said. 

Demure Janet walked beside her, prim 
asa church mouse, But, oh, when they 
were really off! When the first noiseless 
stroke of the well-trained rowers sent the 
gig on its rejoicing way! And when, still 
better, the gig itself was tucked cosily up 
and the yacht—the shining, glossy, spot- 
less yacht, whose steam had been getting 
up for the last half-hour—had herself be- 
gun to move, 

‘** Let us just stop on deck till we are 
out of the bay, Uncle.” 

Stronachan had divined to what was 
due the unusual silence of his special com- 
panion. He perceived that she was 
wrapped in a trance of bliss, but that 
with the bliss there mingled another feel- 


lurked beneath every new bound toward 
freedom. Oban Bay must be left behind 
ere she could feel beyond possibility of 
recall. A foolish fancy, of course; but 
still— 

In truth, to be prosaic, the poor child 
had neither eaten nor drunk anything 
worth speaking of for nearly. a week. 
She had been living on air as literally 
as the words can be cunstrued; which 
means that her young, first love had con- 
sumed every other thought or feeling, 
and that Nature, with its wants and 
necessities, had been set aside, in so far 
as Nature could be thus maltreated. 

But once seated at the tempting board 
spread out within the little elegant saloon, 
Janet did better than could have been ex- 
pected. 

lt would indeed have intimated a mis- 
erable state of body and mind had she 
been indifferent to the excellent fare now 
before her. She felt almost hungry when 
the frizzling odor of the broiled Loch 
Fyne herring, only just out of the sea, 
assailed her nostrils; anda cup of good 
coffee tasted like nectar. Oat-cakes and 
marmalade must needs follow. Janet 
never took marmalade when at home, 
and she had not been enamored of the 
oat-cakes proffered at the Scotch hotels; 
but Stronachan recommended the combi- 
nation, and that was sufficient. 

When she returned to the deck her 
young frame was conscious of a sense of 
warmth and satisfaction which made her 
no longer shiver with excitement and 
tremulous anxiety. She was now able to 
give herself up to happiness pure and un- 
alloyed. 

And it is good to be able to record 
that no one circumstance occurred 
throughout that long September day to 
mar its radiant hours. There was not 
one single drawback to detract from it 
asa memory; not a jarring sight nor 
sound to cause a ruffle on its fair sur- 
face. 

The day grew only more and more bril- 
liant as the sun rose higher and higher in 
the heavens. The gloomy brows of the 
dark Sound of Mull, storm-beaten by 
many a winter tempest, looked only noble, 
solemn and stedfast now. 

The battered walls of Duart, the grim 
crags of Ardtornish and Killundine, 
seemed only mournfully pathetic. 

**Oh, how beautiful—how beautiful it 
all is!” cried Janet. She said the same a 
hundred times over. 

It had been decided, for nautical rea- 
sons, to dispense with Mrs. Greythorpe’s 
anticipated triumph of meeting and hail- 
ing the Staffa boat, and to follow in its 
wake. 

Janet was glad of this. It seemed to 
her foolish fancy to do away with the 
last spark of lingering regret, and to 
carry out intact the day whereof she had 
dreamed. The day had become trans- 
formed, but she did not wish her former 
idol shattered either. i, 

On sped the little yacht. The Sound of 
Mull was left behind; the great ranges of 
mountains in the north overtopped the 
smaller peaks in the foreground; and, 
finally, a broad expanse of ocean, only 
here and there broken by islets whose 
promontories seemed to draw back and 
shrink from the pale water which lay at 
their feet, was all that eye could behold 
in front. 

Flights of sea birds hung, and poised, 
and flashed from point to point. The 
white tern darted hither and thither, just 
touching the still sea with the tips of 
their long, narrow wings, as tho sporting 

with a giant asleep. Here and there a 
group of these ocean swallows would col- 
lect above some shining streak of silver, 
and, as it were, mock and gibe in the 
very spirit of mirthful frolic. Now and 
again one would skim out from among 
the rest, and circle aloft into the blue at- 
mosphere above, or follow in the track of 
the little vessel. 

Just outside the Isle of Staffa, Janet’s 
heart came to a momentary standstill. 
She and Stronachan were leaning 
over the side together—of course, to- 
gether; they never were apart throughout 
the day—when he uttered an exclama- 





ing. She was trembling with an indefin- 





It must be borne in mind that neither 


able agitation; a sense of insecarity still 


tion, and there was the steamboat in the 


The next moment, however, he could 
re-assure an auditor to whom he perceived 
this was no good tidings. 

‘That must have been the last boat- 
load, Janet. They will be off directly, 
I will just run below and tell the en- 
gineer privately, to slacken speed till they 
are well out of the way. It would be 
just as well to let them be out of the 
way, would it not? My uncle will never 
know;” and he departed on his mission. 
‘*He understands exactly,” said Janet, 
to herself. 

Time would fail me to tell a hundredth 
part of the events of that never-to-be-for- 
gotten day. Everything was an event. 
Every few minutes brought fresh en- 
chantment, 

The happy young pair penetrated into 
the depths of the great pillared dome, 
and with sobered smiles and chastened 
voices hearkened to its echoes. They 
had it to themselves—a new rapture; 
none others of the party accompanied 
them. Mr. and Mrs. Stewart had often 
visited the spot before, as had their guests 
also; while Mrs. Greythorpe was content 
with what she could behold from where 
she lay, reclining on luxurious cushions, 
piled up upon the fairy-like deck. 

But Stronachan and the young English 
girl, whom he had promised should see 
everything and touch everything, were 
enjoined to take time and go whitherso- 
ever they would. 

They encroached, of course. Nobody 
blamed them. The good host merely 
blinked his eyes and looked significantly 
at Janet’s aunt when the two were seen 
leisurely strolling over the higher portions 
of the islet, what time he and his were 
beginning to weary for another meal. 
The significance was thrown away. 
Mrs. Greythorpe was merely reveling in 
her own unaccustomed hardihood, and in 
her absolutely feeling well, brisk and in- 
clined for her dinner, altho her tonic 
dinner-pills had been left behind, in the 
hurry of the start. 

When Janet came back to the yacht, 
she possessed all sorts of treasures. 

It was thesame at Iona. Every trump- 
ery shell and weed the girl fancied, Stron- 
achau must needs pick up and add to her 
store. She was hung all round with the 
strings of pearly shells proffered by the 
audacious Iona children. 

And, lastly, as buoyant spirits gently 
faded into a calmer mood, there was the 
long, quiet sail homeward, while golden 
clouds stole round the sinking sun, and 
the western horizon grew purple beneath 
their shade. 

Voices died away. The two, who sat 
apart, grew absolutely silent. At length: 
**I have been watching your face for a 
long while, Janet,” said one. 

‘*Have you? Why?” 

‘*You have sat so still, and your eyes 
have grown larger and larger, and your 
lips have parted; and you look altogether 
as if you were drinking in this scene in 
one long, deep draught, to last you a life- 
time.” 

‘Well, so I am,” said Janet, gently. 

‘*You seem to be fond of our Hebridean 
seas, and—and of these parts generally.” 

“T love them—no one knows how I love 
them.” 

“Enough to”—then the speaker paused. 

‘Well?’ said Janet, half surprised, 
‘‘enough to—what?” 

‘To be ready to exchange your south- 
ern home—to take them—and us—to—to 
—pshaw!” muttered the young man, in- 
dignant with his own stammering, ‘‘what 
afool I am! Here, Janet, give me your 

cloak. The air grows chilly on the water 
directly the sun is down. We are much 
later than the steamboat, youknow. We 
have not hurried. It is eight o’clock now. 
Let me draw on your cloak.” 

But he did not draw it on well, or else 
what need to have been so long over the 
little ceremony, or to have leaned his 
head so near? . 

Janet found he was talking in her ear. 

It seemed quite natural, and yet the 
world went round before her eyes. 

Then came the inevitable pause. 

“I shall be eighteen in February,” 
there came a whisper back at last, as a 
small, bare hand was yielding to an im- 





very act of embarking her crew. 


petuous clasp. ‘‘Am I so very young?” 
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“He has just spoken to me, and I have 

told him that nothing more must be said 
at present. I told him she would be 
eighteen in February,” quoth Sir Thomas 
Greythorpe, on the morning after this; 
‘sand he was quife willing to wait till 
then. He is a very good fellow, and of 
course it is a good match. Iam delighted 
that something has come of all this fuss, 
tho not in the way we expected, To 
think of its being Janet, and not Isabella 
at all! Well, now, if we had only not 
been in such a hurry yesterday we could 
have gone co comfortably in that yacht, 
too, Old Stewart is quite at our disposal. 
He hassent a most civil message about a 
sail to Fort William to-day, and to some 
other place to-morrow. We shall be ac- 
quainted with all the coast soon,” jocu- 
larly. ‘‘Well, now, the only thing that 1 
regret in this whole Scotch trip is that we 
chucked our money away on that con- 
founded Staffa boat yesterday—all for 
nothing. Mixing up with that rabble, and 
getting shoved and jostled, and eating 
their vile food, and paying through tke 
nose for everything! How much better 
it would have been if we had gone quietly 
in old Stewart’s yacht”— 

Janet, coming in at the moment, heard 
the last words. 

The little rogue shook her head to her- 
self with a smile. 

“JT do not think it would have been 
better at all,” thought she. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE ADVENTUROUS MOTH. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 








ONCE a wee moth, brown and white 

Was out walking late at night; 

For the stories that we hear 

Are as true as they are queer, 

And the motb won’t lift his head 

Till the world has gone to bed. 

Then he gently shakes his wings 

Brown and white, soft dappled things, 

Leaves the little wee green bed 

That the fairies for him spread, 

In some grass-stalk which they bent 

Deftly down to form a tent, 

Opens wide his soft brown eyes 

Looks about him with surprise, 

Finds his breakfast-table laid 

On a primrose’s yellow blade; 

For she keeps her sweets for bim 

Hidden all in golden rim. 

But this foolish moth of ours 

Must go seeking other flowers, 

And he sees there some that are 

Than the primrose yellower far; 

And he comes on painted wing 

Hovers round the fiery thing, 

Loves it so that he can’t rest 

Till he flies straight to its breast; 

There are singed his little wings 

Brown and black,—poor helpless things, 

And the “lamp-flower”’ holds him fast, 

Breaking his wee heart at last. 
MEDINA, OwI0, 
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“IT WAS JUST BEING STEADY 
ABOUT MY WORK.” 


BY THE REV. LEWIS HALSEY. 








ON the 29th of May, 1889, the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner offered, as a prize to the 
scholar in the public schools who should 
pass the best examination, a trip to 
Europe and a month at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. The prize-winner was to select a 
companion, either teacher or parent, 
whose expenses would also be borne by 
The Examiner. Each grammar school 
chose by ballot its representative, and 
from these, by competitive examination, 
the prize-winner was selected. 

The prize was awarded to Miss May 
Ayers, of the Hamilton Grammar School, 
who received 6514 credits out of a possible 
700. 

A few days later Miss Ayers, then fif- 
teen years of age, accompanied by her 
mother, whom she had chosen as her 
companion, and by a younger sister, be. 
gan her long journey. 

The party spent six months in Europe, 
visiting England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy. Miss Ayers wrote 
several interesting letters to The Exam- 
iner, her description of the Exposition 
receiving special commendation. 

On the return of the party in Decem- 
ber, Miss Ayers was given a reception at 
the Palace Hotel, inSan Francisco, where 
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she was welcomed by her teachers and 
schoolmates, members of the Board of 
Education and many prominent citizens, 
At the banquet which followed, the 
Mayor of the city presided; and nearly 
three hundred of May’s schoolmates sat 
at the four long tables. 

A representative of The Examiner 
gave addresses of welcome, to which 
Mayor Pond responded in behalf of Miss 
Ayers. Other addresses followed from 
prominent business men and educators of 
San Francisco. 

The prize-winner, whose modesty and 
kindness of heart had won for her the 
love of all her teachers and schoolmates, 
was interviewed by a representative of 
The Examiner, and the description of 
her journey fills a page of that paper. 

Readers of THE INDEPENDENT will be 
most interested in learning the secret of 
her success. We are told by her teachers 
that she had been a pupil in the Hamil- 
ton Grammar School for four years and 
a half, and during all that time never 
received a bad mark. 

The reporter asked her to tell him can- 
didly to what she thought she owed her 
success at school. She answered: 

“Papa and Mamma say I have great 
powers of concentration, and I think that 
must be so. I see other girls study a little 
while, and then get up and look out of the 
window, and play a few bars on the piano, 
and munch a piece of cake, before they go 
back to work. Now, I never did that while 
I was working. I worked just as hard as I 
knew how, but unless there was something 
unusual, I didn’t study more than half an 
hour a day at home. 

‘*It only needs application. I don’t like 
to say it that way, and I don’t think I’ve 
got more brains than lots of the girls I see. 
And so it was just being steady about my 
work that did more for me than anything 
else. 

‘**I tried to study intelligently; that was 
all; and not only to learn the words of the 
book. ButI really hadn’t thought much 
about winning the prize. There were so 
many others just as likely to be capable as 
I was, that it was a great surprise to me 
when I won.”’ 

FARMA VILLAGE, N. Y. 





PEBBLES. 


S1ioux—Siouxan. 


..“* Are the winters warm in Arkansas?”’ 
“Tm not sure; but they always have Hot 
Springs.’”’—The Jester. 


.-Tommy (to new scholar): “‘I—I beg 
your pardon for licking you, Johnny Green. 
I dido’t know you had a big brother.”’— 
Epoch. 


.. Awkward Miss (with umbrella): ‘‘Beg 
pardon.” Polite Gentleman: ‘*‘ Don’t men- 
tionit. I have another eye left.—New York 
Weekly. 


--“’Twas a dilution and a snare” 
moaned the fly as it sank beneath the surface 
of the boarding-house milk.—Bingham- 
ton Republican. 


....Making the Sparks fly.—‘‘ Well, ’m 
ohm,” said the electrician, when be had let 
himself in after midnight. ‘‘ But why are 
you insulate ?”’ asked his wife.—New York 
Sun. 


..“Schoolmasters were the original 
switchmen,”’ remarked the horse editor. 
* Yes,” replied the snake editor; ‘* and 
they struck frequently, too.’’—Pittsburg 
Chronicle Telegraph. 


.. First Clergyman: “It seems tv me I 
never have any marriage ceremonies to 
perform except in the fall.’”? Second Cler- 
gyman: ‘**Then you area sort of autumn- 
atic coupler.’’—Judge. 


....“*If you can’t conscientiously tell a 
man he was born to command, you can 
please him some by intimating that his 
trousers were made to order.’’—Smith, 
Gray & Co.’s Monthly. 


...-He attained the proud title of Mr. 
And she pledged to be more than a sr, 
So they stood at the altar, 
And ne’er did he falter 
When he bent o’er and solemnly kr. 
—Buffalo Express. 


..“ You remind me of a pug dog,” said 
Bagley to Henderson, who tried to tell a 
story and got it all mixed up. “A pug 
dog, sir!’ shouted the insulted Henderson. 
“Yes, you’ve got your tale hopelessly 
mixed.’’—Rochester Chronicle. 


....* Johnny, you may give me the name 


botany. Johnny thought a while, and then 
said: ‘“ Well, I reckon Injun meal comes 
about as near being wild flouras anything 
I know of.””— Washington Critic. 


.. Bridget: **The new neighbors next 
door wants to cut their grass, and they say 
as would ye be so kind as to lend them your 
sickle?’ Mistress: “Lend my sickle to 
cnt grass on the Sabbath! Tell them, 
Bridget, that we haven’t any.’’—Life. 


.. First American Girl: “Is that bust 
Parian marble?’”’ Second American Girl: 
“Oh, dear, no! That’s real plaster of 
Paris.” First American Girl: ‘* Ah, yes; 
to be sure! It’s so much nicer than mar- 
ble. Oh, there’s no use of talking, they 
don’t do things any where like hess do in 
Paris.””— America. 


.-“*Oh, no, let’s not go!’ exclaimed the 
little boy, as his nurse proposed going on 
board a yacht, and then the youngster 
burst into tears. “Why, Willie, what in 
the world is the matter?” “I just h-h- 
heard one m-m-man tell another to set the 
s-s spanker.”’—Life. 


..‘* Mother,” asked Albert Edward one 
day at dinner, “‘ your reign has been a re- 
markable one in many ways; but what do 
you consider the crowning event of your 
life?”? “The crowning event ?’’ said the 
Queen, “‘oh, my coronation, of course !’”’— 
Lawrence American. 


----Araminta: “Oh, Mr. Topsail, I’ve 
been yachting all this summer, and I know 
all about yachts!”” Mr. Topsail: ‘‘ Do you? 
Well, now what is the spinnaker?” ‘Oh, 
it’s that dear little place where they light a 
cunning little lamp nights. Ask me a hard 
question.” — Boston Transcript. 


--“‘Here! You! Thingumm! What’s- 
your-name! What under the sun are you 
doing with the lawn’ mower?” ‘‘Larn 
mower, is it? Sure, an’ Oi’m thryin’ to use 
the schwaper, mum, as ye tould me. It’s 
none too aisy wid de carpit, mum; but it’s 
fareful job wid de trimmins’ un de roog.’”’— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


..A new use has been thought out for 
the phonograph which will save the expense 
of a burglar alarm: A fierce bulldog is 
made to bark into it. It is then attached 
to the inside of the door of the house to be 
protected, and but little machinery is 
needed to produce the most fearful alarm 
as soon as the door is meddled with.— 
Fliegende Buitter. 

.. Father; “Thackeray speaks of ‘The 
avuncular mansion’; what does avuncular 
mean?’ Son: ‘** Let me see—what is the 
root of the word? Avi’s—a bird—bird 
feathers. ‘Avuticular mansion’ means a 
well feathered or wealthy mansion.” 


- Father (with a sigh): “ How thankful you 


should be that I have been able to give you 
a classical education.’”’—Chatter. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed Puzzies,” THe INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 








PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
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Read each way from the center. The 
second and fourth perpendiculars are one 
and the same vowel, and the first, third and 
fifth are acrostics. 

Acrostics: 1. A girl’s name; 2, vowels; 
8, to select and take; 4, vowels; 5, a sacred 
book. 

From the center to the left: 1. Abbre- 
viation of a month, 2, owing; 3, not within; 
4, to place; 5, a place in Spain. 

From the center to the right: 1. An 
aquatic bird; 2, for two performers; 3, be- 
longing to us; 4, these three letters trans- 
posed give a town of France; 5, a weight. 


GREEK CROSS, 
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Upper square: 1, Scrutinizes; 2, a song 
of joy; 3, to mount; 4, anozzle; 5, to 
rest. 

Left-hand square: 1, To urge; 2, to un- 
twist; 3, to escape; 4, a plant which 





of some wild flower,’’ said the teacher in 
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Central square: 1, Torepose; 2, an in- 
sect in the first stage after leaving the 
egg; 3, ospreys; 4, occurrence; 5, a meat 


pie. 

Right-hand square: 1, Like paste; 2, 
burning; 3, paternal ancestors; 4, to en-— 
tertain with food or drink ; 5, foaming. 
Lower square: 1, Uncooked; 2, to wor- 
ship; 3, pertaining to thesun; 4, to dis- 
cipline; 5, yearns. 

“ROYAL TARR”’ 
SQUARE IN A DIAMOND. 
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Diamond; 1, A consonant; 2, a gentle 
blow: 3, prices paid for passage; 4, a bever- 
age; 5, a consonant. 
Square; 1, A man’s name; 2, a verb; 3, 
something to drink. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 


From Camden to Hamburg. 

1, Camden; 2, a Western city, 3, a bistori- 
cal place near Washington; 4, a small 
watering place in Rhode Island; 5, a city in 
South America; 6, in Scotland; 7, a city in 
New Engiand; 8, atown in New Hampshire; 
9, a city of Germany. 


RHOMBOID, 
_ Se we 
* * & * 

* * as * 

=~ *&*§ & & 

Across: 1, The greatest number; 2, part 
of the day; 3, to strip off; 4, to exchange. 

Perpendiculars: 1, A consonant; 2, upon; 
3, asmall morsel; 4, important members; 
5, recent; 6, behold; 7, a consonant. 


FRUIT DIAMONDS, 


First diamond; 1, A vowel; 2, an animal; 
3, a fruit; 4, a man’s name; 5, a vowel. 

Second diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, an 
herb; 3, a fruit; 4, a part of the body; 5, a 
consonant. 

Third diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, a 
period of time; 3, qualified; 4, a fruit 5,a 
vowel. As A, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 41. 
PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
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2la o x ll 
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7 nib I r a 16 
8 ei m t 17 
9 t e 18 
THREE ACROSTICS 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves, § > 


Van Houtew's Cocoa 


‘« Bast & Goes Farthest.” 


Ask your Grocer for it, take no other. (63 | « 


Saratoga Geyser. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Soda and Magnesia com- 
bined and more Lithia than any 
other Saratoga Water, and is un- 
excelled for Indigestion and Kid- 
ney complaints. When taken 
rather warm before breakfast it 
is amild yet thorough Cathartic. 
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grows on wet ground ; 5, to rest. 
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Farm and Carden. , 


. [The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


RURAL NOTES FOR THE SEASON. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE, 











FARM Factors FOR FALL.—Summer is 
ended, and now come the less pressing and 
arduous, but equally important labors of 
autumn. The first and most essential of 
these factors of success is preparing ‘the 
ground for and seeding to winter wheat and 
other fall grains. The soil should be thor- 
oughly pulverized, and made deep and mel- 
low, to secure a good seed bed for wheat. 
If the ground is lumpy itis necessary to 
use the roller as well as the barrow. Top- 
dressing is with many farmers a favorite 
method of applying manure on heavy or 
clay soils. In sowing wheat use only pure 
seed of a superior variety and adapted to 
the locality. Drilling in is now almost uni- 
versally preferred to broadcast sowing. The 
drill not only saves seed, but enables the 
operator to gauge the quantity sown and to 
plant the seed at a uniform depth. The 
best grain drills now in vogue have attach- 
ments for sowing both fertilizers and grass 
seed. The practice of many very successful 
cultivators is to drill in with the wheat 200 
pounds of superphosphate per acre and from 
four to six quarts of Timothy seed. And 
in the spring they sow on the wheat, broad- 
cast, from four to six quarts of red clover 
seed per acre. Early sowing is practiced by 
most good wheat growers, and the consen- 
sus of opinion is largely in its favor. As to 
the quantity of seed per acre, from four to 
six pecks are used; but if sown on good soil, 
in proper tilth, and the seed evenly dis- 
tributed (as it can be by using a properly 
adjusted drill), one bushel of wheat per 
acre is abundant, and some use even a less 
quantity. The danger is in sowing too 
much rather than too little in seeding to 
wheat. 

Harvesting Indian corn is next in both 
order andimportance to wheat sowing. It is 
a good rule to begin cutting up corn as soon 
as the grain is glazed, and in ali cases 
where the ground is to be sown with wheat 
the crop should be cut and removed as soon 
as practicable. Most good cultivators prac- 
tice cutting up corn by the roots, and it is 
undoubtedly the best plan of securing the 
crop, especially as all the stalks are thereby 
saved for fodder or addition to the manure 
heap. Topping corn has become almost ob- 
solete, being little practiced of late years. 
The aim of every grower should be to har- 
vest his crop before any heavy frost, and to 
secure both grain and stalksin the best con- 
dition possible—for the corn crop of the 
country is largely short and prices are like- 
ly to rule high. One estimate makes the 
shortage of the Western crop 350,000,00U 
bushels, owing to the drought. And the 
Cincinnati Price Current, which pays par- 
ticular atteution to crop statistics, estimates 
that the total yield of corn this year will be 
about 1,600,000,000 bushels, which would be 
more than 500,000,000 bushels short of that 
of 1889. It is welltoadd,what may surprise 
many readers, that the average corn crop of 
the United States for the past ten years has 
been 1,703,000,000 bushels. The corn crop 
this year must depend upon the effective 
acreage remaining, but it would take 
76,000,000 acres, at 21.1 bushels per acre, to 
yield 1,600,000,000 bushels. In any event 
the yield will be largely less than the aver- 
age, which must advance the price of the 
great cereal. Wherethe grain is not likely 
to mature before heavy frost, the easiest 
way to save the crop, or prevent much loss, 
will be to put it into the silo. 

Potatoes should be dug as soon as they 
are ripe, andthe tubers not at once mar- 
keted stored in a dry, cool, and compara- 
tively dark place. Do not expose them to 
the sun’s rays any longer than absolutely 
necessary to dry them thoroughly, else 
they may be injured or spoiled. Save as 
much back-aching labor as possible. If 
yeu have no potato digger the tubers may 
be unearthed to advantage with a plow, in 
some cases. Careful sorting at the time 
of gathering will save much subsequent 
labor in haadliay. . . . Root crops, which 
grow rapidly now, should be kept clear of 
weeds; it will pay to use the cultivator or 
otber weeder as jong as the leaves permit. 
Pall up any large weeds between the rows. 
In many cases roots may still be thinned 
out to advantage. ... The harvesting of 
beets and mangels that were sown early 
will soon be in order, as they become hol- 

ow and dry if left in the ground after 





maturing.... Beans should be pulled, 
carefully stacked around poles driven in 
the ground, and covered with straw... . 
Buckwheat ought to te secured before the 
frost injures it, as the crop is a very tender 
one, Other tender crops will soon require 
attention to prevent damage or destruc- 
tion when Jack Frost puts in an appear- 
ance. 

Orchardists who have a surplus of fruit 
must be on the alert at this season to pro- 
tect some and gather and secure other 
choice products of their skill and industry. 
The fruit crop is largely short, apples espe- 
cially; and the scarcity will cause high 
prices to prevail. All kinds of fruit should 
be carefully husbanded—not an apple, pear 
or peach be allowed to rot or be otherwise 
wasted. What cannot be used at home or 
marketed may be profitably utilized in 
féeding stock. Care in picking, assorting 
and packing fruit always pays, and it will 
certainly enhance one’s profits in a time of 
scarcity. Growers who can safely keep 
their fruit for a while will doubtless benefit 
thereby, for prices must advance. .. . 
All desiring to extend their orchards and 
fruit gardens next spring should prepare 
theretor by manuring, plowing, etc., this 
fall. Budding is now in order, especially 
of peach trees. New strawberry beds may 
also be planted; and if the ground can be 
properly prepared, it is better to do the 
work at once than to defer it until spring. 
Much other work can be done to advantage 
this month in both the fruit and vegetable 
gardens, the items of which we need not 
even enumerate. 

Various other timely factors might be 
appropriately discussed in this connection, 
but INDEPENDENT readers of rural proclivi- 
ties are so well posted that further remind- 
ers are deemed unnecessary. For exam- 
ple, they know that fall plowing for spring 
crops should be as largely done in Septem- 
ber as possible: that now is the time to be- 
gin giving extra rations to fattening stock, 
and especially cattle und swine: that it is 
iv order to cull out and sell animals it will 
not pay to winter; that this is the season 
to make farm improvements; and, finally, 
that they, as progressive ruralists, are in 
duty bound to attend the nearest agricul- 
tural fair and exhibit therat some of the 
products of skill and industry. 

THE SCIENCE OF FRUIT EATING.—Most 
people know that good, well-ripened fruits 
are palatabie and wholesome, yet but few 
can tell the why and wherefore. Prof. W. 
R. Lazenby, of the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, throws some rays of scientific light on 
the subject. He says that the advantages 
of fruit on the table are shown by chemistry 
and physiology to be real. A large percent- 
age of water, grape or fruit sugar, free 
from organic acids (malic in the apple, tar- 
taric in the grape, and citric in the lemon), 
albuminoids or protein, pectose, a sub- 
stance which makes fruit-jellies, and cellu- 
lose the material forming the cell wails. 
Fruits also contain a small quantity of 
mineral salts. The important dietetic effect 
of these materials can scarcely be over- 
rated. They undergo acidification in the 
body, which lowers the temperature of the 
blood, correcting the tendency to feverish- 
ness, and keep many of the organs of the 
body in a normal, healthy condition. It is 
supposed that the organic acids tend to de- 
stroy disease germs that may have found 
lodgment in the body. All good fruits, 
when perfectly developed and matured, are 
easily digested. 

BLUEBERRY CULTURE.—Tbis has been 
tried with varied success in New England 
and some parts of the West. The Minne- 
sota Horticultural Society has been discuss- 
ing the question. H. E. Van Deman said 
the blueberry grew wild over almost all of 
Minnesota, and by properly treating wild 
plantations they might be made very profit- 
able, as has been done in New England. 
The quality as well as the quantity is great- 
ly increased. Other bushes are cut and 
cleared away and the ground burned when 
wet below. He did not think it could be 
successfully treated by transplanting. Col- 
onel Stevens said that he had known of it 
being cuitivated in Minnesota. Mr. Mc- 
Cumber took up fifty bushes and set them 
in his garden, and they grew. He had never 
seen any wild ones bear better. Professor 
Green said that transplanting in New Eng- 
land bad not been very successful. Mr. 
Bassett had tried a hundred roots but fail- 
ed. They were dug in the fall and heeled 
in. 

PERFECT BUTTER.—In an address before 
the Vermont Dairymen’s Association, late- 
ly, Professor Cooke declared the best butter 
to be that which best suits the taste of the 
person for whom it is made. The keeping 
quality is no longer considered essential. 
The consumers want to be as near the churn 
as possible, They no longer want a high- 
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flavored article; but most persons of a re- 
fined taste like it nearly like sweet cream in 
taste. Agents argue the merits of their 
various systems of butter making. By fol 
lowing out the season it will probably be 
seen that every one has also taken a first 
prize, perhaps several. Every one has also 
made abominable butter. The man, the 
cow and the feed have more influence than 
the system. Dairymen are wisely changing 
their herds, so that they may engage in 
winter dairying and thus come up to the 
times. The methods of to day are very dif- 
ferent from those of twenty-five years ago. 
Less labor is required, while the quality is 
much better. A man whose taste for good 
butter has been educated is willing to pay 
for it, but will demand three things: (1) A 
clean cow, giving healthy milk; (2) good 
feed, and (3) cleanliness in every stage of 
the process. As regards ensilage fed butter, 
no expert can tell this if properly done, 
unless the odor is absorbed by the milk 
after itis drawn. When ensilage is fed the 
stables should be well ventilated and free 
from the odor. The cream should be churn- 
ed as soon as the acid appears, so as to get 
that creamy taste. In the winter the cream 
will churn better if thinned with warm 
water. 

COTTONSEED FOR CATTLE.—According to 
Professor Gulley, of the Texas Experiment 
Station, our cheapest concentrated food 
for cattle is cottonseed. For making beef 
or butter he avers that two bushels is 
equivalent to one bushel of corn. It in- 
jures the quality of butter, making it white 
and hard, but if fed with ensilage, or corn 
and bran, the butter is nicely colored and 
customers do not object to it, especially if 
the change from grass to cottonseed is 
meade gradually. The Professor adds that 
he has supervised the feeding of thou- 
sands of bushels of cottonseed to cattle 
of all ages and has never noticed any seri 
ous injury to the animal from this feeding. 
In some places in the South cows get no 
rough feed except cottonseed hulls from 
the oil mills. They are worth, pound for 
pound, thesame as medium hay when fed 
with grain or cottonseed meal. 

COARSE vs. FINE-WOOLED SHEEP. — Tho 
what follows may cause many readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT to smile—for it is hu- 
morously put—we still have faith in the 
good old Merinos, the sheep of our daddies. 
‘*The American people are proverbially en- 
thusiastic,’”’ says a sheep man, ‘‘and they 
have nearly gone crazy over the greasy, fine 
wools; and fortunes have been made by 
skillful mavipulations of these wrinkly 
pets, by first leaving the wool to grow down 
to their toes and over their eyes, and then 
pulling it over the eyes of the purchasers 
while they were being relieved of their mon- 
ey.”” But to-day the tide has changed in 
favor of the coarse wools or mutton breeds, 
altho many still cling tothe Merinos. As 
the Children of Israel longed for the leeks 
and onions of Egypt, so sweetly lingers in 
the nostrils of the fine wool breeders the 
odors of this wrinkly ram like the sweet- 
smelling savors of a Limberger cheese to 
the lonely German far from the Father- 
land. 

APPLYING FERTILIZERS.—Some new light 
has recently been thrown upon this inter- 
esting subject. At a late meeting of Su- 
perintendents of Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, it was recommended that fertili- 
zers be applied broadcast, and that nitrate 
of soda be used in the spring instead of the 
fall of the year. The kinds of commercial 
fertilizers recommended were: For nitrogen, 
160 lbs. per acre of nitrate of soda, contain- 
ing 16 per cent. of nitrogen. For phosphor- 
ic acid, 320 lbs. per acre of bone black, con- 
taining 16 per cent. of phosphoric acid. For 
potash, muriate of potash, 160 lbs. per acre, 
containing 50 per cent. of potash. For sul- 
phate of lime, 160 lbs. of high-grade gypsum 
per acre. As a source of lime, 160 lbs. of 
quick lime per acre. These are probably 
the best forms in which to obtain the fer- 
tilizing ingredients named, and therefore 
they are given for the benefit of all readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT interested in the im- 
portant matter of soil enrichment. 

KEEP YOUR STOCK IN FLEsH.— This is 
important as fall opens. It has been well 
said that it will require twice as much food 
to replace a pound of lost flesh as to retain 
it. Animals too often lose flesh at this 
season, because of the scant pasture or 
scant drink. If a green fodder crop has not 
been grown to reinforce the pastures at 
this time, a serious mistake has been made; 
and it will be better to cut some of the feed 
corn than to allow the animals to lose 
flesh. An abundant supply of pure, cool 
water is also needed. Better far dig anoth- 
er well than to allow the animals to want 
for water, or to drive them a mile through 
the hot sun to some stream or spring. 

New Yorx Ciry. 
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AN IMPORTANT INDUSTRY. 
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THE topic most discussed by the farmers 
of Central New York and some of the Terri- 
tories at the present time is the hop crop, 
its prospect, its probable price. In fact, 
from the opening of spring until the crop is 
harvested, sold aud delivered, it is an all- 
absorbing theme, and causes more worri- 
ment than all other farm products com- 
bined, and more work. First the yard is 
visited with anxiety to see if it has winter- 
ed well—if it has ‘‘ opened” in such a man- 
ner as to promise a good yield — “open- 
ing,” is, if when the hops are grubbed (the 
first process the yard goes through) the 
roots are in goud condition. This year the 
bed roots in many yards, especially in 
those one and two years old, were found to 
be dead. The next process is the pole set- 
ting—altho some farmers set the poles first 
—two poles to a hill are set, and the hills 
are seven by eight teet apart. [f tbe yard 
is strung with twine, tent poles are set and 
surrounded by stakes, about eight feet 
high to which the twine is tied leading up 
to the top of the tent pole. This is the 
cheapest way of poling a yard, as tall poles 
which have become broken can be utilized 
for the stakes. After the poles are set, the 
yard is plowed, the furrow being turned 
from the hill; then the hills are chopped, 
extra and unnecessary vine which will 
weaken the growth being cut out. They 
are next plowed toward the hill, and 
* hilled up.” By this time the vines are 
ready to tie again—raveled burlaps or rushes 
being used for this purpose. Vigilance does 
not relax then, for they are cultivated more 
or less, according to the farmer’stime and 
thoroughness, until within a short time of 
picking, the proprietor or head man visit- 
ing the yards after rain or wind storms to 
refasten strings that have become detached, 
or set poles that have been blown down. 

This crop is picked in boxes which hold, 
or are supposed to hoid, seven bushels; but 
instead often accommodate from seven and 
one-half to eight, without any pressure. 
There are four compartments of this capac- 
ity combined in one large box—longer than 
it is wide—at which the pickers stand oppo- 
site, two on a side, while the poles or strings 
to be picked rest on a support at the end. 
If hops are heavy, one pole-puller attends 
eight pickers: if light, only four, or possibly 
six. When the boxes are level full they are 
emptied by a box-tender into sacks made of 
burlaps or coarse cotton-cloth, one box in a 
sack. These sacks are gathered once or 
twice aday aud emptied on a kiln in the 
hop house, where they are to be dried. The 
drier is very particular to have them evenly 
distributed, and by no means must they be 
pressed down or packed. They are then 
subjected to a gradual heat—120° to 130° 
being the highest point—and are bleached 
with brimstone to the desired color. 

In the large hop-yards where from seventy 
five to two hundred foreign pickers (by 
foreign pickers is understood those who 
are boarded and lodged) are employed 

there is necessarily a motley crowd, and 
one of many nationalities; a busy, good- 
natured crowd, where there is rarely drunk- 
enness or disturbance. The grower pro- 
vides for emergencies by having deputy 
_ constables sworn in—it is not known by the 
pickers just who they are, altho it is 
well understood that there is some one 
on the premises empowered by the law 
to arrest them and take them to the near- 
est village where they will be put in the 
*lock-up”’ and heavily fined, or sent to 
jail, asthe offense demands. Some grow- 
ers, living near towns, employ home pickers 
exclusively, going for them in large wagons 
in the morning and taking them back at 
night; the pickers boarding themselves— 
carrying their dinners and getting their 
breakfast and supper at home, and receiv- 
ing fifty cents per box. An expert picker 
can pick three boxes a day easily, and there 
are many who pick from four to five; and 
when whule families go—the little ones 
picking in bushel baskets, and the older 
ones *‘ dumping”’; that is, emptying from 
one box to another when nearly full—the 
earnings are large. Dumping, however, is 
not permitted in many yards as a box filled 
in that way weighs much loss, thereby in- 
creasing the cost of picking. It is fre- 
quently the case that by engaging with one 
grower for the earliest hops, Palmer’s seed- 
lings, then picking Humphrey’s and the 
late hops, and migrating when these yards 
are finished to some other plantation, em 
ployment may be had for from four to five 
weeks, and enough money earned tu bay 
coal, flour, and pay the rent for the winter, 
thus supplementing the earnings in other 
and regular vocations. Many young ladies 
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picking, sometimes for pin-money, for the 
novelty, or for their health. The daughter 
of a rich father remarked one day that she 
never knew the valueof a dollar until she 
earned one picking hops; it was the first 
money she had every earned, and took on in 
her eyes the dimensions of a cart-wheel; 
she picked rapidly and made quite a sum 
which she devoted to charity, further add- 
ing that it was delightful to give without 
first begging yourself. Again, our boys 
and girls have Christmas presents in view, 
or some coveted book or article of attire; 
and when a pleasant quartet of young 
peopleis gathered around a box with nim- 
ble fingers and tongues, and an object to 
work for, time flies rapidly. 

The majority of pickers, however, come 
from the adjacent cities, Syracuse and 
Utica furnishing a large number. They 
are of all classes and vocations; factory 
hands, mechanics, sewing-girls, artisans 
and many families, children and all. A 
genial proprietor remarked tbat he always 
let the children come—they were his “ fresh 
air” children, he said, they could be stored 
away anywhere and could run about the 
fields and get healthy and rosy. 

Some large growers have had Italian 
pickers from New York—an interpreter 
comes with them in that event, and there 
are houses with bunks especially for their 
accommodation; they board themselves, 
and if not meddled with by outsiders are a 
peaceable, industrious people. Others 
employ Indians, who also have outside 
accommodations and board themselves; 
they too are quiet and well-behaved. 
Some vigilance is used, however, to keep 
“‘fire-water’’ out of their reach. Onon- 
dagas, Oneides and St. Regis are the tribes 
most often represented in the yards. Com- 
ing as they do from the cities in the most 
unhealthy time of year—from the last 
week in August until the middle of Sep- 
tember—sleeping in close quarters and 
eating bushels of green apples and other 
fruit, it is remarkable that there are no 
epidemic diseases among the pickers; on 
the contrary they are almost invariably 
healthy and go home with additional fiesh, 
excellent appetites, and some money. The 
price paid to foreign pickers ranges from 
twenty-five to thirty-five cents a box and 
board—as is agreed upon by the proprietors 
in the vicioity. If they board themselves 
they receive more, but not so much as the 
so called home pickers who lodge them- 
selves. 

The board furnished is almost invariably 
good, wholesome food, and in sufficient 
quantity. Where there are a large number 
of pickers to provide for, a baker is em- 
ployed. The bill of fare is usually for 
breakfast—meat and potatoes, coffee, bread, 
butter and doughnuts; for dinner, meat 
and potatoes, and some other kind of vege- 
table, tea, bread and butter, pie or pudding 
and cheese; for supper, bread and butter, 
tea, apple or other sauce, one variety of 
plain cake and cookies, with perhaps cheese 
or pickles. The meats and vegetables are 
varied, and the viands are of good, fresh 
materials and well cooked. 

Hop-picking is not without its picturesque 
side: the graceltul dark-green vines with 
their pale, yellow green fruitage; the bits 
of color here and there—a scarlet necker- 
chief, a gey plaid shawl, a bright blue 
blouse, or crimson waist relieved by the 
imwumerable rassets, grays and umbers; 
the lithe movements and unstudied grace 
in the poise uf the Indian picker; while in 
the early morning, before the noise of the 
day begins, there is a subdued hush filled 
with many melodies. The sun is just rising 
out of the pale saffron and rose glow of 
dawn; the air is fresh and cool, and all over 
the yard there are snatches of song, from 
“Partant pour la Syrie,” which French 





" Antoinette sipgs,a German national air, 


an Irish love-song, to some soft Italian 
melody, and the last popular street-song 
piped out in a little cash-boy’s shrill 
treble. 

Coming again to the practical side of hop 
raising; no crop so quickly exhausts the 
soil, The ashes of the strobiles contain 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent. of 
potash, fifteen to twenty per cent. of phos- 
vhoric acid, and ten to twenty-three per 
cent. of silica. It is estimated that the 
potash is equivalent to an exhaustion from 
an acre of from twenty to twenty-five 
pounds of hydrate of potash annually. 
Thus, in order to raise a good crop of hops 
the farmer has to replace this loss by the 
use of a great amount of fertilizing, which 
many claim—and rightfully when only 
home fertilizer is used—enriches one por- 
tion of the land at the expense of the rest. 
If the remainder of the farm is well tilled 
it necessitates the purchase of a large 
amount of phosphate, ashes, salt, etc., 
which, in addition to the yast amount of 
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labor expended on the hop crop and the 
expense of harvesting it, makes it a costly 
crop to grow, and when it cannot be sold 
above the cost of production one that 
speedily puts a mortgage on thefarm. Yet 
there seems to be a fascination about this 
very mercurial product which skips from 
six cents to a dollara pound and back again 
with the utmost alacrity—no matter how 
badly the grower may fare at its hands, he 
is always ready to tryagain. He would not 
have as much faith in any edible crop, or 
expend as mueh money, time, or patience 
waiting upon it. 

It is a crop by which large fortunes have 
been made, and equally large ones lost; one 
peculiarity of it is that when it can be pur- 
chased for nine or ten cents a pound, peo- 
ple do not seem inclined to speculate: but 
when it is twenty-five buy recklessly and 
too often lose heavily. Last fall, for in- 
stance, there was a time when good hops 
could be bought for nine cents, but the 
shrewdest men failed to avail themselves of 
the opportunity; the same quality of hops 
are selling to-day at from twenty to twen- 
ty-two cents. 

As all other farm products are far below 
the cost of production, and as last year’s 
hop crop was produced at a disastrous loss 
to the grower, upon the success or failure 
of this year’s crop depends the financial 
standing of many Central New York farm- 
ers who have hitherto been well-to-do. 
The prospect, fortunately, is thus far favor- 
able; the crop is decidedly a ‘‘ top-crop’’; 
that is, the lower part of the vines are not 
‘armed out, and the arms at the top are very 
short. A growth of this sort rarely yields 
more than two-thirds of a crop; and when 
New York State’s yield last year was 80,000 
bales, it is estimated by the best judges 
that not 65,000 will be grown this season. 
So in spite of the stress of hard times and 
the low average price of the past four years 
the farmer has a ‘‘ hop smile ”’ on his face. 
He expects a smallcrop of good quality, 
which, with continued unfavorable weather 
in England, and Germany’s yield not up to 
the average, will net him a fair price. In 
other years he would have inflated views 
and expect a dollar a pound; but his imagi- 
nation has been somewhat tempered by the 
winds of adversity, and as yet, he only 
talks about a quarter of a dollar start with 
a possible slight advance. 

WATERVILLE, N. Y. 


NEGROES AS FARM LABORERS IN 
VIRGINIA. 


VISITORS at the farm universally express 
surprise at the amount of work done by 
our help, who are all Negroes. Four hands, 
hired by the year at good wages, have done 
all our work this season. The 40 acres of 
peanuts have been hoed twice, 25 acres of 
corn once, and we have hired but four days’ 
work outside of ourown force. Then we 
have had a large quantity of manure put 
out, fences repaired and much other general 
farm work done. We pay two of our men 
$20 per month, one $16 and the other (a boy 
16 years old) $8. The three men board 
themselves; the boy we hire boarded. They 
all come to the farm at daylight and work 
until dark, except the time required to eat 
their breakfast and dinner, which they 
generally bring with them. Supper they 
do not have until returning to their homes. 
It an early start is to be made to town or 
field, they usually carry their breakfast 
with them to eat on the way. When farm 
work is not pressing we have timber cut, 
drawn to our saw-mill, and cut into such 
umber as we or others wish to use. At 
the plow, with the ax or hoe, or in general 
farm work, these colored men are the equal 
of any white laborers [I have ever em- 
ployed. In civility they are superior to the 
average help, always willing to do any lit- 
tle job of extra work that your wife or chil- 
dren may require of them, and to await 


your home-coming when out with team at 
night and cheerfully care for the stock. I 
am satisfied that ifthe farmers of the North 
who now employ the foreign laborer, could 
know of their worth, they would induce 
many of the colored men and women to 
become their help. both in the house and on 
the farm —J. S. FOWLER, in Country Gen 
tleman. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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That Your Hair 


may retain 

its youthful color, 
fullness, and beauty, 
dress it daily 

with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
It cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 
new growth 
of hair. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 
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UNDER THE NEW MANAGEMENT, 
OPEN TO OCTOBER 1. 
REDUCED RATES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


GEORGE 8S. ADAMS, Manager. 











LIEBIC Company’s 
Extract of Beef. 


Makes the purest, cheapest and best Beef Tea. 
Finest meat flavoring stock for Soups, 
Sauces and Made Dishes. 


One pound of Extract of Beef equsl to forty pounds 
of lean beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


Genuine only with Justus von Liebig’s signa- 
ture as show 


WANTED An Experienced Farmer, 

thoroughgoivg Christian, en- 

ergetic man, for Thoroughbred Horse and Dairy 

Farm. e one mile from Connty Seat Tuscarawas 

County, Ohio. Address Box 364, New Philadelphia, 

ae or Chas. M. McNulty,  Varnee, Kansas. 
S.—Reference requt 
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Write to THE MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., CHICAGO. 
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| The Remedial Table 
ai Water. Unequalled for 
iH Indigestion and Acid- 
amma ty Of the Stomach. 
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¥  Tricopherous 
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Aq YY the scalp, prevents bald- 
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MB causes the hair to grow 

Thick, Soft and poautivad. infallible os curing > 
one. diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, an 

quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 

; All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents, 

BARCLAY @ CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 
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CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 
Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 


Church, Chime and Schoo! Bells. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Grarches. Schools, etc. * also Chimes 
and For more than half goomtury 
netee for ter supertortey over all others. 


A-CORN SALVE xo°roison: 
Bo map btn THE TOEBCORN EVERY TIME. 
ne phe he it tor aves e in a better condition than 
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CHEMIOAL 00. Philadelphia, Pe 








Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKELEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 





Taylor’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORK 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 














One Month, $0,30 
Four Months, $1.00 | Two Years, $5.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Five Years, $10.00 
In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


One Year, $3.00 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 


from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
unin terruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written b: 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated victure of “The rirst xeading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The oook gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE etgrune AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and - AY to Mr. Carventer’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons re 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 


who execu 
The former pr rice of these books has been for “ TH 

INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. We 

pi furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 

ex > 

The @ book—" THE PICTURE AND THE a 

setailed at 40c, We will furnish it post-paid for 
Sc. Early orders arerequested. Address 


~1HE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York Clty 
































bsolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. 

of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, Auguat 17th, 1889. 


Highest 





» TEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
al by the Society of Arts for 
and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
Photo Trading Post. 


Headquarters of the Chautauqua School of 
Photography. Publishers of Photographic 
Times and Annual. Manufacturers of all sorts 
of Photo material, specially the Waterbury, the 
Irving View, and Advill cameras. 

Send for catelogue. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., 
422 Broome St., N. ¥. 


LeBOSQUET 
cTEAM HEATINS 


Combining the Latest pay ae 
Heating Private Resid tality 
Send for Descriptive Pampiet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 52 Union St., Boston, 

















Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor, 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 
8. C. SMALL 
& Co., 
Boston,Mss 


$5.00 Seale far $10 
Sienna 








irs 
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Price List Free, OHICAGO SOALE O0.. Ohicags. 1". 


EXERCISE AT HOME. 
The Standard Chest-Weight, 


For BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE. 


Used in all Gymnasiums. Cor- 








(O., 44 Spragne St., Providence, R.I. 





SSE Dl’ 79008 Bast 
CTR Ate 


imperial, 
wie, . 
Break: at or at i 
po sent by mail on soesten of 
and state what 





Sy oe 


Rertiguers, dress THE GREA 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


Ww. é. B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW A 
Nye 
arehou 
st Jenn Bi st, New York. and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


hyd A , 
paeines. Pum Chain and 


ae Saee MSirect Washo yard 








“| 


er Ces aes a ee oe 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








[September 11, 1890. 
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STATEMENT 


"The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Paceipenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





Assets, 7 7 . . . e 7 © $136,401,328 o2 





$10,319,174 46 
$9,657,248 44 


‘im Surplus, . °°.) eee eA, 727, 184 Bl 
. . . e e . e dl ° . . 981.119,019 62 
during year e . + . ° . 9" 


during year, . a 7 . . . 749 56 
Policies in force, . . . . . . . . . 182,310 
during - » . . . co 23,941 
Policies written in 1 9, e . e . . . . 44,577 
over 1686, . «+ +» «© © e« e« 11,971 





INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Loans, eg s $69,361,913 13 
eee an nan gen Satew Neeeaees, - « « $50,323,469 81 
Securities, er $9,845,500 00 

at interest, . - $2,988,632 79 
and in transit, etc. $3,881,812 29 
$136,401,328 O02 


Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), $126,744,079 58 


i have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 

















Year, A LF Ou Risks : Assets. Surplus. 
1884..... $34,081,420...... $351, 789,285. ..... $103,876,178 51.......$4,748,77 
1885..... 46,507,189....... 868,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012, 634 
1886..... 56,832,719....... 398,809,208. ..... 114,181,963 24...... 5, 568 
1887. . 69,457,468....... 628,933. :.... 8,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888..... 108,214,261....... 482,125,184...... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889... .. 151,602,488....... 565,949,984. ..... 136,401,328 02...... 9)657,248 


New Yorx, January 20th, 1890, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Outver Harriman, S. Van Rousse ACruGER, 
Henry W. Smrru, CMARLES HENDERSON, 
Rosert OLYPHANT, Grorce Buss, 

Grorce F, Baker, Rurvs W. Pecxnam, 





Samuet E. Sprouts, 
Lucius Rosimson, 
Samuet D, Bascocx, 
Gaorce S. Coz, 


Hx°. W. AvcHINCLOsSs, 
HEODORE 





Ricuarp A. McCurpy,| Jos, THompson, % Hopart Herrick, Wriiam D. WASHBURN, 
awe C,. Hovpen, UDLEY OLCcoTT, m. P. Dixon, SruyvesanT Fis, 

ERMANN C. VON Posr, Freperic Cromweit,) Rosert A. Grawniss, Avucustus D, Jumiiarp 
Avexanper H. Ricz, utien T. Davies, Nicuoras C, Mixer, Cnaries E, 


Lewis May, OBERT SEWELL, Henry H. Rocers, James W, Hustep 


ROBERT A, GRANNISS, 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, od Vice-President. 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary, CHARLES B. PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, - ~ Treasurer. 
JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant ‘Treasurer. WILLIAM P, SANDS, Casl.ier, 
EDWARD P, HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM. G, DAVIES, Solicitor, WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


Megpicat Direectors 


GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M.D. WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.D.., E. J. MARSH, M.D 





Pariors. ele- 
des Sead sing of soem, Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
-t.+ . P. FRINK. 551 Pearl Street, N. ¥- 


chusches and the ade. 

















THE PERFECT NUTRIEN See We PeRTuCT ROTRIENT, 
Rapid in 


BO Vv , N I N E g is easy of digestion. 


assimilation. Quick to Restore and Strengthen the 
Weak, the convalescent and the overworked. BOVININE 
largely increases the number of red blood corpuscles, often 8% a 
week. Expands the musclar activity, nourishes the vital organs, 
and, in the estimation of the medical profession, is the greatest 
flesh-producer now in use. 


Ovington Brothers 


FINE PORCELAINS 


AND 


SOLID SILVER. 
330 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
Brooklvn House; Fulton and Clark Sts 





































"50 YEARS AAvRfu RN HEATING 


& VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
For INFORMATION Appty To Your STEAM Fit 








Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. © 
Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


ea our new store we have made this 
ve artment a leading feature, and 

er such a generous variety of suits 
nae boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square wee, Cor. 14th St, N.Y, 








FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE grease HOSIERY CO. 
PP, 




















PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 





The Latest Bupearement in Detective 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically 
. Can be used either with our cut- 


PROTECTED BY FOUR RAeers, AND ANOTHER 
PENDI 

Handsomely covered with Black Grained Leather, 

and fitted with fine Combination Instantaneous, 


Achromatic Lens,with one Patent Double Dry Plate 
Holder and two Film Holders. 


1 ly $20:00: 
PRICE, (spmeeytrainar os) B15-0 


E. & H. T, ANTHONY, & 00,, Mannfacturers, 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
47 years established in this line of business. 


BASEL, LSHAW, 


Ee APPL é co. 


Pustits 


27 Sudbury 8t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


RARE OPPORTUNITIES 


san ERE 
For visiting the ee 
and mineral regions thriving 
towns and cities of th and 
northwest will be afforded by the Har- 
vest Excursions, via the Chicago *% 
North-Western Railway, leaving Chi- 
cago September 9th and 23d, and Oc- 
tober 14th. On the dates mentioned, 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
Company will sell tickets from Chicago 
to all principal points in Western Iowa, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Wy- 
oming, Utah, Idaho, Colorado, and Mon- 
tana, at HALF RATES, one fare for 
the round trip, The conditions of these 
tickets are extremely liberal, allowing 
thirty days for return, and permitting 
stop over at different points. 


pane in 











1780 








Definite information concerning rates, 
time of trains etc., can be obtained on ap- 
plication to any Ticket Agent or by ad- 


dressing 
W.A. THRALL, 
Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agent C. & N.-W.R’y, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











or FurRNAcE DEALER,oR Seno for luustRATEO 
























